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Recycling today will help tomorrow 


Gannett newspapers listen very closely to the concerns of 
their readers about protecting the environment. In 1990, 
the company will triple its use of recycled newspiried to 
125,000 metric tons. Every Gannett newspaper, including 
USA TODAY, will publish on recycled stock as part of the 
company’s commitment to its goal of 40 percent tisane by 
the middle of this.decade. Pictured below is Saul Doctor of 
Westchester Rockland (N.Y.) Newspapers, one of the many 


Gannett production directors who are invdlved 






recycled newsprint. 
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San Antonio Light 


We’re Your Paper. 


A Hearst Newspaper 
8 
COM: Mit Ment eee 
is committed to tak- 
ing a leadership role in our community. By providing fact-filled reports, human 
interest stories, and editorial opinions, we hope to give readers a clearer view of 
the challenges facing our city, and the opiions available to meet those challenges. 
In the coming year, we plan to focus readers’ attention on these 12 issues, which 
we think are of major importance as San Antonio enters the 1990s. 


THE LIGHT’S 1990 AGENDA 


HOUSING FOR 

ALL CITIZENS 
Look for both public and pri- 
vate initiatives to solve our 
housing problems. 


Ym CHILDRE 
IN CRISIS 


Bring community resources to 
bear on the problems of chil- 

dren, and increase awareness 
of the effect of these problems 


on the future. 
yy DEVELOPING 7 Be: 
NEW LEADERSHIP WORKING POOR 
Work to help those who work 


PUBLIC PURSE 
TAXING, SPENDING 

Seek ways to encourage new 

leadership in government, full time but cannot achieve a 

reasonable standard of liv- 


Seek to achieve greater 

fairness and efficiency in the 
business, the arts, and civic 
affairs. ing. 


EDUCATION FUNDING 
AND BEYOND 


Find a fair solution to school 
funding inequities, and 
address the issue of how 
schools can function better. 


MANAGING 
PEACE 


Develop a coordinated ap- 
proach to dealing with the 
economic changes brought 
about by a peacetime era. 


py LIVING WITH 
OUR WASTE 


Recognize and deal with the 
problems of waste disposal. 
taxing and spending policies 
of local governments. 








OUR GRAYING 





1p] WATER—THE 
REGION’S LIFEBLOOD 
Develop water plans that will 


be cost efficient and respon- 
sive to divergent interests. 


i COPING 
WITH AIDS 
Foster humane attitudes to- 


ward, and initiatives for, 
AIDS sufferers. 


POPULATION 


Deal constructively with the 
new issues raised as greater 
numbers of citizens reach re- 
tirement age. 


1W4 TARGETING 
FUTURE JOBS 


Devote resources to attract- 
ing good jobs and creating 
an educated work force to 
attract them. 











“I’m a better reporter, and I’m proud of my 
editors for giving me the time for this fellowship.” 


JOYCELYN WINNECKE, Scripps Howard News Service, 1989-90 Paul Miller Fellow 


The 1989-90 Paul Miller Fellows and Program Director Don Campbell at the National Press Club in Washington, D.C. 


1989-90 


CHARLES BABINGTON 


The (Raleigh) 
News & Observer 


MARY A. BENANTI 
Gannett News Service 


JENNIFER BROOKE DIXON 
Associated Press 


WILLIAM W. EBY 
Morris News Service 


ADAMA GAYE 
Pan-African News Agency 


DAVID L. HAASE 
The Indianapolis News 





PAUL 
MILLER 








WASHINGTON REPORTING 
FELLOWSHIPS 





“The fellowship is an incredibly valuable ex- 
perience for a Washington journalist who still 
has to learn the ropes, as well as for veter- 
ans. It gave me an understanding of how the 
town works that | haven’t been able to get 
anywhere else.” 


GARY NURENBERG, Gillett TV News Bureau 


“We do news for lowans, and that’s exactly 
what this program has helped me to do. This 
is a very difficult town to understand and to 
find your way around. The program has helped 
me to look under ali the rocks and get to the 
news.” 


JANE NORMAN, The Des Moines Register 


The Paul Miller Washington Reporting Fellowships 
are an operating program of the Gannett Foundation of Washington, D.C. 


As the nation’s largest information-based foundation, it has given nearly 
$50 million to journalism-related programs, its primary national interest. 


1989-90 


JOHN DAVID KIMELMAN 
Charleston Daily Mail 


JOAN ANDREA LOWY 
Rocky Mountain News 


LAURA MECOY 
McClatchy Newspapers 


JANE NORMAN 
The Des Moines Register 


GARY NURENBERG 
Gillett TV News Bureau 


DAVID SCHAEFER 
Seattle Times 


JOYCELYN WINNECKE 
Scripps Howard News Service 


Gannett Foundation 





More information and application forms are available from: 
PAUL MILLER WASHINGTON REPORTING FELLOWSHIPS PO Box 12310, Arlington, Virginia 22209 Phone 703/875-0920 
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MARCH 

18-20—SNPA Newspaper Operations Conference and Trade Show, Hyatt 
Westshore Hotel, Tampa. 

19-21—American Association of Independent News Distributors, Spring 
Conference and Seminar, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

23-25—Society of Professional Journalists, Regional Convention, New 
Haven Park Plaza and Yale University. 

25-27—Texas Daily Newspaper Association, Annual Meeting, Forth Worth. 

28-30—America East Operations Conference, Hershey Lodge & Convention 
Center, Hershey, Pa. 

30-31—Wisconsin News Photographers Association Convention, Contest 
and Seminar, Sheraton Hotel and Convention Center, Racine. 

31—Vermont Press Association/News Media/Criminal Justice Confer- 

ence, Trinity College, Burlington, Vt. 


APRIL 
1-3—Central States Circulation Managers Association, Annual Confer- 
ence, Radisson Hotel, Indianapolis. 
3—The Newspaper Features Council Inc., Directors Meeting, J.W. Mar- 
riott Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
3-6—American Society of Newspaper Editors, Convention, J.W. Marriott 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
4-6—Suburban Newspapers of America, Advertising Conference, Shera- 
ton Centre, Toronto. 
5—Vermont Press Association, Winter Meeting, Montpelier Hotel, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 
6-8—Ohio News Photographers Association, Annual Convention, Hilton 
East, Columbus. 
18-21—Southern Circulation Managers Association, Spring Conference, 
Baton Rouge. 
21-22—lllinois Press Photographers Association, Pictures of the Year Judg- 
ing and Education Seminar, Columbia College, Chicago. 
22-25—National Research Council, Pier 66 Hotel, Fort Lauderdale. 
23-25—American Newspaper Publishers Association, Convention, Century 
Plaza, Los Angeles. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


MARCH 
20-21—INAME, Training the Trainer Seminar, Washington Dulles Airport 
Marriott. 
22-23—Inland Press Foundation/Association, Classified Advertising Semi- 
nar, Indianapolis. 
23-25—Mid America Press Institute, Pagination and the New Technology, 
Clarion Hotel, St. Louis. 
25-30—American Press Insitute, Management of the Weekiy Newspaper, 
Reston, Va. 
25-30—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, Professional Ethics, St. 
Petersburg. 
28—NENA Workshop, Labor and Employment Law, Marriott Hotel, West- 
borough, Mass. 
29—NENA Opinion and Editorial Writing Workshop, Park West Hotel and 
Club, Marlborough, Mass. 
29—Gannett Center for Media Studies, Seminar, Update on AIDS Cover- 
age, Journalism Building, Columbia University, New York City. 
29-31—NPPA, 9th Annual Northern Short Course Workshop and Seminar in 
Contemporary Photojournalism, Sheraton Inn, Bradley Airport, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
30—Vermont Press Association/New England Press Association, Small 
Newspaper Production, Hanover Inn, N.H. 
30-31—Colorado State University Seminar for Colorado Newspaper Writers 
on Special Projects and Feature Reporting, Sponsored by the Gan- 
nett Foundation, Fort Collins, Colo. 
30-4/1—Collegiate Classified Advertising Association, Workshop, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. 
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About Awards 





First Amendment Award. Jerry Nachman, editor of the 
New York Post, has been named the recipient of the 
Deadline Club’s annual First Amendment Award. The 
Deadline Club is the New York chapter of the Society of 
Professional Journalists. 

Among Nachman’s actions for freedom of information 
cited by the club were his support for cameras in the 
courtroom, which is now allowed on an experimental basis 
in the state; his directive following the expulsion of a New 
York Daily News reporter from a meeting that Post report- 
ers leave any public meeting where any member of the 
press is banned; and his sending in Post attorneys to 
ensure open jury selection in a controversial case against 
the city when the judge sought to close the selection 
process. 


Public health award. Rachele Kanigel, medical writer 
for the Contra Costa Times, has received the California 
Public Health Association’s annual Outstanding Media 
Award for her services to public health. 

Kanigel, who has covered the public health beat for 
three years, spent two weeks last year studying cancer 
under a Knight Fellowship at the University of Maryland’s 
Knight Center for Specialized Journalism. Her Times 
stories have included “Cancer and the Poor” and “Chil- 
dren With AIDS.” 
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To Control Your Page Flow, 
Tap The Power Of PageStream. 


New PageStream”™ from SII helps put you in command 
iia — of the torrent of text, graphics and data flooding through 
a new dimension of page flow control. YOU Newspaper. 
More than simply a “pagination system,” PageStream 
gives you newspaper-wide page management with the proven security 
and reliability of Tandem” fault tolerance and SII database integration. 
When the real issue is managing your page flow, the solid answer is SII’s PageStream 
Distributed Page Management System. To receive your copy of our white paper on page 
production and page flow management, call SII today: (800) 445-4744. 


IS} System Integrators, Inc. 


P.O. Box 13626, Sacramento, CA 95853 


Real Issues. Solid Answers. 


Tandem is a registered trademark of Tandem Computers, Inc. 
The SII logo and System Integrators, Inc. are registered trademarks and PageStream, “Real Issues. Solid Answers.”, and SII are trademarks of System Integrators, Inc. 
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News Corp. profit 
falls in the quarter 


News Corp. Ltd. said its after-tax 
profit tumbled 62% in its fiscal second 
quarter, primarily because of higher 
interest costs, a labor dispute and 
start-up losses from a television oper- 
ation in Britain. 

News Corp. said it earned $86.4 
million for the three months ended 
Dec. 31, down from $224.3 million a 
year earlier. Revenue was nearly flat, 
edging up to $1.66 billion, from $1.65 
billion. 

For the first half of its fiscal year, 
News Corp.’s profit plunged 67% to 
$117 million from $357.4 million. 
Revenue rose 8.3% to $3.17 billion 
from $2.93 billion. 

News Corp., the Australian-based 
conglomerate headed by Rupert Mur- 
doch, said its results were affected by 
start-up losses in its Sky Television 
satellite service in Britain, higher 
interest expenses and the impact of a 
14-week strike by pilots of Ansett 
Airlines in Australia. 

The company said its U.S. opera- 
tions turned in a strong performance, 
with its tv stations, Fox Broadcasting 
and magazines registering firm gains. 


Adult carriers 
offered grants 


The California Newspaper Carrier 
Foundation (CNCF) has taken the 
unusual step of offering $500 educa- 
tional grants to adult carriers. 

Carriers 19 and older will be eligible 
to qualify for grants for “continued 
education at any level, and in any field 
that will enhance the recipient’s 
career goals or work skills.” 

CNCF general manager Joe 
Wheeler said eight grants will be 
awarded this year. 

CNCF, which has awarded schol- 
arships to youth carriers for several 
years, is sponsored by the state’s 
newspaper industry. 


‘Pen pal’ exchange 
with Soviet children 
published in papers 


The Cedar Rapids (S.D.) Gazette 
plans to publish the writings from stu- 
dents in Sebastopol in the Soviet 
Union as part of a new “pen pal” 





exchange program sponsored by the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association Foundation and the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors and coordinated by the Commu- 
nications Exchange Organization of 
Princeton, N.J. 

Writings from students aged 10-12 
enrolled in Newspaper in Education 
classes in Cedar Rapids schools will 
be sent to Sebastopol for translation 
and publication in Slava Sebasto- 
polya, a daily newspaper there. 

The exchange is part of a pilot pro- 
gram that also includes students in 
NIE classes sponsored by The Times, 
Trenton, N.J., and the Nashville Ten- 
nessean and newspapers and schools 
in other Soviet cities. 

The program, called “Obmen,” the 
Russian equivalent of “Exchange,” 
will be considered for expansion upon 
completion of the pilot phase. 


Times Advocate 
to unveil new look 


The Times Advocate, Escondido, 
Calif., plans to unveil a new look and 
expanded news coverage on March 
19. 

More than $100,000 will be spent on 
a media blitz — “Changing the Way 
You Think About Newspapers” — 
supporting the change and seeking to 
increase circulation of the Tribune 
Co.-owned paper. 

Among the changes are redesigned 
sections, larger type, more local news 
and more syndicated features, as well 
as color photographs and artwork. In 
addition, six reporters will be added 
to the news staff. 


Tribune Co. ups its 
share in U.K. paper 


The Sunday Correspondent of Lon- 
don, which is billed as a “quality” 
Sunday newspaper in Britain, 
announced new financing and a new 
shareholder. 

Some $2.9 million of the roughly 
$16.5 million in the package will come 
from the Tribune Co. of Chicago, 
becoming the largest shareholder by 
doubling its share in the paper to 
17.7%. 

The new shareholder, according to 
published reports, is the Guardian 
and Manchester Evening News 
P.L.C., publisher of The Guardian 
and the Manchester Evening News, 
which is paying $3.7 for a 16.6% share 





and lending the paper $1.2 million. 

Included in the package is more 
than $11.5 million in new equity and 
more than $5 million in loans. 


Increased delivery 
for ADVO in Detroit 


ADVO-System Inc., Windsor, 
Conn., has begun a second in-home 
delivery program in Detroit for its 
shared direct mail advertisements. 
Effective March 1, some 1.25 million 
households in Detroit’s tricounty 
area began receiving local advertising 
packages twice a week. 

The new initiative is a direct result 
of the newspaper advertising price 
increases following approval of the 
joint operating agreement between 
the Detroit News and the Detroit Free 
Press, according to a statement from 
ADVO chairman and chief executive 
officer Robert Kamerschen. 


Help-wanted ads 
slipped in January 


The help-wanted advertising index 
of the Conference Board fell three 
points in January. 

The seasonally adjusted index 
(1967 = 100) fell to 146 in January, down 
from 149 in December. The January 
reading is up only one point from the 
November figure, although the cur- 
rent reading is substantially lower 
than the year-ago figure of 155. 

The Conference Board surveys 
help-wanted advertising volume in 51 
major newspapers across the country 
each month. 


Executive changes 
at Sunflower Group 


Dennis D. Garberg, president of the 
Sunflower Group of Overland Park, 
Kan., for the past 10 years, is now 
chairman and CEO of the marketing 
services firm. 

Elaine Stansfield, former executive 
vice president, has been named presi- 
dent and chief operating officer. 


New aviation tab 


Knight-Ridder Inc. is planning to 
launch in March a weekly tabloid 
called Runways, covering all aspects 
of the aviation business within the 
200-mile region from Santa Barbara to 
San Diego, Calif. 
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TWO SIDES TOA 
VERY IMPORTANT STORY. 





Editor & Publisher 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Robert U. Brown, President James Wright Brown 
Ferdinand C. Teubner, Publisher Publisher, Chairman of the Board, 1912-1959 





Freedom returning to the Americas 


Press freedom is returning to the Americas, according to the Inter 
American Press Association which met in Managua last week. 

The new government in Panama has restored a free press in that 
country. In Nicaragua, the Sandinista government already has re- 
scinded its press law which the newly elected administration prom- 
ised to do after its inauguration April 25. Newly elected governments 
in Chile, Argentina and Brazil have pledged their determination to 
maintain a free press. 

Unfortunately, there is a dark side to the picture. As IAPA points 
out that “for all the extraordinary advances made toward a free and 
independent press within the past six months, murder and other 
violence continue to silence the voices of courageous journalists.” 

In addition, there is an increasing threat to a free press in many 
countries from those who would permit Journalists’ Colegios to dic- 
tate who may and who may not be a journalist, which amounts to 
licensing journalists. 

In spite of a ruling that its obligatory licensing by the Colegio is in 
violation of the American Convention on Human Rights, Costa Rica 
is prosecuting journalists for not belonging to the Colegio and there- 
fore working illegally. 

Venezuela is considering a bill which would place all media under 
the exclusive direction and authority of the Journalists’ Colegio. 

In Chile the new administration has announced its intention to 
repeal existing press laws. However, the electoral platform of Presi- 
dent-Elect Aylwin includes a commitment to obligatory licensing of 
journalists. 

Guatemala is studying such a law. Honduras and other nations 
have such laws but have not enforced them. In the Dominican Repub- 
lic, the licensing statute was declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court but the Colegio is trying to overturn it. 

The Colegio turns out to be a handy little device through which 
governments can control the press by establishing the rules and 
regulations and specifying who can run it — no nasty press laws to 
defend. They claim the press is regulating itself. Pretty neat! 


Don’t talk to journalists 


Cuba has embraced a Stalinist method of silencing the population. 
Imprison anyone who talks to a foreign journalist. Three human 
rights activists are in jail under appalling conditions, according to the 
Inter American Press Association, because they talked to foreign 
journalists. It could happen to any Cuban. 

It is not entirely impossible that this was a case of entrapment. 
Three U.S. journalists were admitted to Cuba. The government 
knew they would report their experiences and conversations. It gave 
Castro an excuse to lock up some dissidents — as if he needed an 
excuse. 

It is a frightening precedent to find that a human being can be 
imprisoned for carrying on a conversation with a journalist. It cer- 
tainly justifies [APA’s designation of Fidel Castro as “Public Enemy 
No. 1” of press freedoms in this hemisphere. 
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Newspaper in America 
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Letters to the Editor 





Expresses concern over proposed postal delivery changes 


Unfortunately, Editor & Publisher 
used a subhead on Feb. 10, “. . . News- 
paper distribution not expected to be 
badly disrupted” by the proposed 
changes in the first-class delivery 
standards. 

I don’t think that Bob Brinkmann 
wanted to indicate that newspapers 
having state or national distribution 
would not be affected. In fact, later in 
the article, he limited non-affected 
newspapers to the area of local deliv- 
ery. Of course, out-of-area newspa- 
pers will eventually lose a day’s deliv- 
ery time to achieve nebulous “consis- 
tency.” 

I have attended debates on this 
absurd postal proposal at both the 
Eastern and Central region second- 
class focus group meetings, as well as 
at the MTAC meeting in Washington. 
Be assured there is a big concern 
among time-value publications, and 
Editor & Publisher itself should be 
concerned about delivery as it will 
eventually lose a day’s delivery to 
many places, and much of your ad 
and editorial copy will be delivered a 
day later than presently. In addition, 
cash flow will be delayed a day on 
purpose to seek the “consistency” 





Corrections 


A dash inadvertently left out of the 
March 10 E&P story and subhead on 
the Newhouse tax case victory 
changed the meaning of some of the 
figures. 

The subhead should have read: 
“Tax court judge says founder’s 
stock was worth $235.6 million — 
less than the estate filed for and far 
less than IRS’s $1.2 billion ap- 
praisal.” 

A paragraph in the article should 
have read similarly. 


* * 


In the “Newspeople in the News” 
section of the Feb. 24 issue of E&P, 
the new title of John Terranova was 
incorrectly stated. 

Terranova became vice chairman 
of Telerate on March 1. 


* * * 

The Jan. 27 E&P listing of Pulitzer 
Prize jurors carried the incorrect 
spelling of Leroy F. Aarons, senior 
vice president/news, The Tribune of 
Oakland, Calif. 
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USPS says the public so strongly 
desires. 

The plan will have a very damaging 
effect on specialty newspapers. The 
American Retail Federation is greatly 
concerned over the potential loss in 
cash float, and bankers, utilities, air- 
lines and state chambers of commerce 
are protesting vehemently because 
their mail must get the best possible 
delivery. Even the U.S. government 
will get many, if not most, of its tax 





payments a day later than presently, 
costing many millions in cash float. 

Red Tag Association members are 
greatly worried about this plan. By 
the way, TV Guide and some others 
are beginning some new alternative 
delivery plans soon. 


R. THOMAS MAYHILL 


(Mayhill is publisher of Antique- 
Week and Farmweek.) 





Miami Herald to decide on 


running paid 


The Miami (Fla.) Herald plans to 
decide by the end of the month 
whether it will begin accepting paid 
press releases to run on a special page 
in the Monday business section. 

According to national ad manager 
Ed LeDuc, the Herald mailed some 
3,600 promotional pieces to area busi- 
nesses soliciting release-type ads for 
Corporate & Current. 

Although the paper had not sold 
any space on the page when he spoke 
to E&P, LeDuc said the Herald would 
wait until the end of the month before 
deciding on the ad feature’s fate. 

“We're always looking for new 
ways to make revenue,” he noted, 





biz releases 


adding that newspapers “do not have 
enough newsprint to run all the 
releases they get.” 

Conceding that the ad feature is 
something people would not need 
every day, Le Due said Corporate 
& Current likely would run in the 
Monday business tabloid once a 
month. 

Each item would be headed by the 
name of the company in bold type 
with a standard border. The items 
would be solid type, printed verbatim 
(with the publisher reserving the right 
to restrict releases that do not meet 
the paper’s advertising standards), 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Press freedom returns to Nicaragua 


National Assembly approves outgoing President Ortega’s proposal to 
rescind the press law that had given his office broad censorship powers 


By Robert U. Brown 


Nicaragua’s President Daniel 
Ortega Saavedra told the board of 
directors of the Inter American Press 
Association March 6 in Managua that 
he would abrogate the press law 
which had given him broad powers to 
censor and close newspapers and 
radio stations. 

The 150 [APA members and guests 
attending the midwinter board meet- 
ing applauded his statement. 

Two days later the National 
Assembly approved his proposal to 
rescind the press law. 

Ortega’s one-hour-and-20-minute 
address was devoted mainly to his 
views on the “illegal war promoted by 
the U.S.” His attitude is anti-imper- 
ialist and not anti-U.S., he said. He 
urged the U.S. to work for the demo- 
bilization of the contras which it had 
helped to create and finance. 

He pledged that under the new gov- 
ernment he will be in constructive and 
not destructive opposition. 

“We will work to strengthen what 
we have accomplished and I will be a 
staunch defender of freedom of 
expression in this country,” Ortega 
said. 

Ortega said he believed there is 
now a “balanced freedom of the 
press.” 

There are 52 radio stations, 67% 
privately owned, he reported. There 
are 32 news publications, 81% pri- 





Anderson’s sixth 
year as a hostage 


On March 16 Terry Anderson will 
begin his sixth year as a hostage. 

Coverage of events marking the 
solemn anniversary for the Asso- 
ciated Press chief Middle East corre- 
spondent will appear in next week’s 
E&P. 








vately owned. There are two televi- 
sion stations now owned by the gov- 
ernment, one of which would be pri- 
vatized, he added. 

In introducing Ortega, IAPA presi- 
dent Edward Seaton, Seaton News- 
papers, Manhattan, Kan., saluted 
him for “the democratic opening that 
is evolving here. The time has come in 
Nicaragua for differences to be 
settled with words rather than wea- 
pons. In every legitimate democracy, 
the victors know they must govern 
with accountability to the people and 
the certainty of facing the electorate 
again, and those who didn’t win a 





of her newspaper to IAPA and as a 
member of its board. 

“This guaranteed liberty will for- 
tify us as a country, enable our less 
fortunate citizens to improve their 
status and enable us to eliminate the 
word ‘censorship’ from the Nicara- 
guan dictionary,” she said. “Under 
my government I want life, law and 
liberty of expression. 

“This new stage, for which I seek 
the participation of all our intellectu- 
als and journalists — now that liberty 
has been achieved and secured —that 
of raising the standards of national 
journalism, raising technical 





“We will work to strengthen what we have 
accomplished and | will be a staunch defender of 
freedom of expression in this country,” Ortega said. 





majority know that they will have 
their opportunity in the next elec- 
tions. They know time has come for 
them to become the loyal opposi- 
tion.” 

Violeta B. de Chamorro, newly 
elected president of Nicaragua who 
will be inaugurated April 25, told the 
IAPA group at its closing banquet of 
her “happiness that at last the doors 
of liberty have opened.” 

Mrs. Chamorro’s husband, Pedro, 
was assassinated in 1978 which 
brought on the Sandinista revolution 
and the ousting of the Somoza regime. 
Initially she served on the five-man 
junta which ran the government but 
broke with the Sandinistas when their 
communist sympathies became 
apparent. Since then her newspaper, 
La Prensa, has been closed down sev- 
eral times by the Ortega government. 

The newspaper has been a member 
of [APA for many years. Because of 
IAPA bylaws, Mrs. Chamorro must 
now step down as the representative 





standards, philosophical standards 
and moral standards, the very high 
standards of language in this Republic 
with its beautiful and bountiful liter- 
ary tradition.” 

Following its traditional semi- 
annual country-by-country analysis 
of press freedom throughout the 
hemisphere, the [APA board con- 
cluded there have been extraordinary 
advances made toward a free and 
independent press but that murder 
and violence continue to silence the 
voices of courageous journalists. 

“So while there is euphoria in some 
places in the Americas over the state 
of press freedoms, there is only bitter 
despair in others,” the board said. 

Based on that report, formal resolu- 
tions were adopted which: Asked the 
governor of the province of Buenos 
Aires to modify Article 11 in the con- 
stitutional reform bill which obligates 
communication media to publish all 
information; Asked the government 

(Continued on page 10) 
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of Colombia, where 119 journalists 
were murdered in 1989, to do every- 
thing possible to protect journalists; 
Condemned the repression of all 
human rights in Cuba; Asked the new 
government of Chile to drop pending 
charges against 18 journalists and 
urged the elimination of 20 laws 
inhibiting press freedom; Asked 
Mexico to permit the free importation 
of newsprint; Asked all countries to 
facilitate visas to ease travel for jour- 
nalists; Asked Paraguay to eliminate 
Article 323 in the new electoral code 


The Inter American Press Associa- 
tion executive committee, as well as 
the board of directors, approved the 
formation of the Press Freedom 
Emergency Fund “to provide finan- 
cial assistance through loans to news- 
papers that are censored by force.” 

it will derive its funds from dona- 
tions and other appropriate sources 
including interest charges on loans 
and repayment of loans. The fund will 
be administered by the IAPA presi- 
dent, its Technical Center president, 


In an unusual appeal to IAPA mem- 
bers, Robert Cox, The News and 
Courier, Charleston, S.C., and chair- 
man of the Freedom of the Press 
Committee, asked that letters be writ- 
ten to three members of human rights 
groups in Cuba who were jailed last 
fall for talking to news correspon- 
dents from the U.S. Cox said that 
“Sailing journalists for talking to other 
journalists is an appalling prece- 
dent.” 

The report on Cuba said that 
Hubert Jerez Marino, Elizardo 
Sanchez Santa Cruz and Hiram 
Cobas Nunez were sentenced last 
Nov. 27 for “giving false informa- 
tion” to foreign journalists and have 
been jailed in such precarious condi- 
tions that two of them have become 
seriously ill. Sanchez was sentenced 
for two years and the others for 18 
months. 

The men were arrested for giving 
interviews to Julia Preston of the 
Washington Post, Don Schance of the 
Los Angeles Times and Joseph 
Treaster of the New York Times, in 
which they recounted the ordeal of 
the executed General Amaldo 








IAPA approves 








which confiscates space in media in 
favor of political parties for 10 days 
prior to elections; Condemned a bill in 
Venezuela forcing journalists as well 
as editors to belong to the National 
Journalist Colegia or face jail terms 
for the illegal exercise of journalism. 

In a separate resolution, [APA 
declared it is not opposed to unions, 
colegios or any association of jour- 
nalists but it is firmly opposed to 
obliging journalists to join a colegio, 
or requiring them to have a certain 
degree as a condition to allowing them 
to practice their profession. 

The IAPA board was given one of 
the worst financial reports it has had 
in its history. Chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, Raul Kraiselburd of 





El Dia, La Plata, Argentina, treasurer 
Roberto Eisenmann, Jr., La Prensa, 
Panama, and chairman of the finance 
committee Oliver Clarke of The 
Gleaner,Kingston, Jamaica, all 
reported the organization was facing a 
$70,000 deficit at the end of its fiscal 
year in June, with a larger shortfall 
threatening in the coming year. 

It was reported that dues have been 
increased 20% for the coming year 
and that both the officers and manage- 
ment were studying ways to increase 
income and cut expenses which will 
be reported to the executive commit- 
tee. 

The IAPA General Assembly will 
be held at the Ritz Carlton Hotel, 
Kansas City, Oct. 15 to 18, 1990. 


Press Freedom Emergency Fund 


chairman of the executive committee, 
and chairmen of the freedom of the 
press committee as well as the finance 
committee. 

Where resources are available, 
loans in U.S. dollars with nominal or 
no interest charge will be considered 
to newspapers censored by force 
when the papers are: IAPA members; 
cannot afford conventional funding; 
are well-managed and can give assur- 
ances of payback capabilities; where 
the paper agrees to provide audited 


Ochoa’s relatives who tried to find his 
grave in Havana’s Colon Cemetery. 

It had been determined that these 
prisoners can receive mail and Cox 
recommended they be sent letters of 
support to let them know they have 
not been forgotten. He said copies 
should also be sent to Fidel Castro as 
well as other Cuban officials. The 








reports of receipts and distributions, 
etc. 

IAPA President Ed Seaton 
reported that $1,750,000 had been 
passed through the Technical Center 
to El Espectador in Colombia whose 
plant was destroyed by a bomb last 
year. Total pledges for that special 
fund amount to $2,700,000 long term. 
He said any excess funds will be used 
to help other newspapers in Colombia 
whose plants have been damaged. 

— Robert U. Brown 


IAPA asks letters be written to trio jailed in Cuba 


prison addresses are: 

Hubert Jerez, Prision Kilo-7, 
Destacamento 9-Cubiculo 15, Ciudad 
de Camaguey, Camaguey, Cuba. 

Hiram Cobas, Prision Combinado 
del Este, Ciudad Habana, Cuba. 

Elizardo Sanchez Santa-Cruz, 
Prision de Aguicas, Colon, Pro. de 
Matanzas, Cuba. 


Latest killing of Mexican editor 
is tragic footnote to IAPA report 


Just days after the Inter American 
Press Association noted with 
approval that Mexico for the first time 
in years had gone six months without 
the assasination of a journalist, the 
editor of a Hidalgo weekly was shot to 
death by police in what authorities 
said was an accident. 

According to an account by the 
wire service Notimex and the Mexico 
City daily El Nacional, authorities in 
the state of Hidalgo said Jaime Hui- 
tron Vega, editor of the weekly Tollan 
in Tula de Allende, was shot as he was 
driving at high speed to a crime scene. 

As Juan Manuel Delgado, spokes- 





man for the Hidalgo Public and 
Transit Security, recounted the inci- 
dent, three men ina car tried to stop a 
trailer, shooting and wounding its 
driver in the process. The car sped 
off. 

About 10 police arrived at the scene 
and were inspecting the area when the 
shooting of Vega occured. 

“Another vehicle approached at a 
high velocity, practically trampling 
one of {the policemen],” police 
spokesman Delgado told El Nacional, 
“and this [policeman] accidently dis- 
charged his weapon, killing instantly 

(Continued on page 47) 
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State of the press in the Americas 


Conclusions of IAPA Freedom of the Press Committee 
Managua, Nicaragua, March 7,1990 


Historic changes have swept the 
Americas, just as they have much of 
the rest of the world, in the past six 
months. 

Free elections have installed new, 
democratic governments in Nicara- 
gua and Chile. 

Less dramatic but equally encour- 
aging changes were recorded else- 
where. In Mexico, for the first time in 
the past 15 reports on Mexican press 
freedoms, no journalists have been 
murdered in the past six months. 

In Paraguay, the government of 
Gen. Andres Rodriguez continues 
generally on the democratic pathway, 
with a once-severely-persecuted 
press operating freely. 

The newly elected government of 
Patricio Aylwin in Chile has pledged 
to respect press freedoms. The 
incoming governments of democratic 
Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay have 
committed themselves to making 
existing press freedoms even more 
secure. 

It is in Nicaragua and Panama, 
however — where just a few months 
ago press freedoms either were 
extremely tenuous or nonexistent — 
that a free press’s triumph has been 
most rewarding. 

La Prensa, the newspaper of Pedro 
Joaquin Chamorro in Nicaragua, 
once subject to brutal censorship and 
finally closed by the Sandinista gov- 
ernment in 1986, today is functioning 
freely. Its president and general direc- 
tor, Violeta Barrios de Chamorro, has 
been elected president of Nicaragua. 

Under the leadership of Dona Vio- 
leta, the total press freedom in Nica- 
ragua that had been the lifelong goal 
of the martyred Pedro Chamorro is 
about to be realized. 

This task will be made easier by 
Daniel Ortega’s announcement that 
the current repressive media law 
would be abrogated, and private tele- 
vision stations allowed. 

Panama’s long night of military dic- 
tatorship came to. a close with the 
U.S. invasion in December. 

Under the new democratic govern- 
ment of President Guillermo Endara, 
press freedoms immediately were 
restored. Closed newspapers, such as 
La Prensa, Panama’s largest indepen- 
dent daily, were reopened as soon as 
damages done by the Panamanian 





Defense Force could be repaired, and 
stolen equipment replaced. 

The newspaper properties on 
Panama America, confiscated by the 
military government 21 years before, 
are under the de facto control of their 
previous owners, and a legal ruling in 
the case is pending. 

For all the extraordinary advances 
made toward a free and independent 
press within the past six months, mur- 
der and other violence continue to 
silence the voices of courageous jour- 
nalists. 

Within days of the Monterrey Gen- 
eral Assembly, a terrorist bomb 
attack on Vanguardia Liberal in 
Bucaramanga, Colombia, killed four 
persons and destroyed 60% of the 
newspaper plant. 

The next day, Diego Vargas Esco- 
bar of the Super radio network’s “La 
Voz de la Americas” was murdered in 
Medellin. 

In succeeding weeks and months, 
five more Colombia journalists were 
slain, television news director Jorge 
Enrique Pulido, weekly newspaper 
owner Jose Wenceslao Espejo, radio 
owner Cayetano Dominguez, retired 
journalist Eladio Arrendono and — 
less than a week before this meeting, 
investigative reporter Silvia Duzan. 

The deadly circle has come round. 

In all of 1989, 19 Colombia journal- 
ists perished; and so far this year, two 
more have joined them. Most are 
believed to have been murdered by 
hired killers of the cocaine cartel. 

In El Salvador, too, journalists 
were victimized at an alarming rate 
during the year. Three were killed 
while covering the March 1989 pres- 
idential elections. Two were killed 
while covering the November rebel 
offensive in San Salvador. Five more 
died at the hands of Farabundo Marti 
Liberation Front guerillas after hav- 
ing been kidnapped at their work for 
the National Information Center. 

In Costa Rica and in several other 
countries of the hemisphere, a long- 
standing democratic tradition is tar- 
nished by a continued adherence to 
the obligatory licensing of journalists. 

In Venezuela, Guatemala and 
elsewhere — even in newly democrat- 
ic Chile — governments are contem- 
plating colegio laws that seriously 
would diminish the free practice of 





journalism. 

Even as several countries cele- 
brated the return of democracy and 
press freedoms in the past six months, 
some dark holes remain that offer 
little prospect of change in the imme- 
diate future. 

One of these is long-suffering Haiti. 
There, any semblance of press free- 
doms has disappeared, along with 
other human liberties, under the heel 
of the once-promising regime of Gen. 
Prosper Avril. 

Another is Cuba, where the horrid 
persecution of samizdat journalists 
has earned anew for the Fidel Castro 
regime its designation as “Public 
Enemy No. 1” of press freedoms in 
the hemisphere. 

Elizardo Sanchez Santa Cruz and 
Hiram Abi Cobas Nunez are des- 
perately ill in political prisons of the 
regime. The former is being held 
under conditions so barbaric that his 
survival has been placed in doubt. 
Hubert Jerez Marino, the third to be 
sentenced on Nov. 27, 1989, for “giv- 
ing false information” to foreign jour- 
nalists, is being held in isolation in a 
third political prison. 

Another 24 human rights activists 
who provided information to foreign 
correspondents also have been 
imprisoned. Washington Post writer 
Julia Preston told the Managua 
gathering that all 10 of the Cuban 
rights activists she had interviewed in 
Cuba were in prison. 

So while there is euphoria in some 
places in the Americas over the state 
of press freedoms, there is only bitter 
despair in others. 

Until these, too, can join in the 
celebration of new found democracy 
and freedom, none of the rest can be 
wholy free, either. 


Reuters to carry 
daily articles from 
American Banker 


Stories from the American Banker 
will be available daily on-the Reuter 
Business Report following an agree- 
ment between Reuters Information 
Services Inc. and New York-based 
publisher American Banker-Bond 
Buyer, a subsidiary of Thomson. 
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Is censorship on the rise in America? 
Panelists at First Amendment conference think so 


By Dan Weist 


While Eastern bloc countries begin 
to expand their freedom of express- 
ion, an interesting paradox has a 
group of journalists, regulators and 
advertisers up in arms. They claim 
censorship in America is on the rise 
while Communist suppression 
decreases. 

At the First Amendment confer- 
ence sponsored by the Free Press 
Association, attendees and speakers 
warned that items such as passage of 
the Fairness Doctrine, organized boy- 
cotts, and governmental restrictions 
on the free flow of information are 
clear indicators of potential oppres- 
sion in the 1990s. 

In his first public speech since 
leaving the FCC in October, former 
Inspector General John F. Kamp 
spoke in a forum entitled “TV’s New 
Thought Police.” He said the attack 
on freedom of speech in print and 
broadcast is from many corners. 

“We have a continuing interest by 
most of Congress to push the so- 
called Fairness Doctrine on 
broadcasters, both radio and 
tv ...and, inevitably, it may be 
applied to the print media,” he said. 

Now a vice president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, Kamp said there are few ~olitical 
forces clamoring to protect the First 
Amendment. 

“Virtually all the forces in 
Washington are now working against 
the basic basket of freedoms that 
make up the First Amendment,” 
Kamp stated. “The ability of people 
to read and hear what they want to 
read and hear, to watch on tv is. . .in 
serious danger.” 

Kamp’s panel was part of three 
days of diverse opinions offered by 
writers for such publications as the 
New York Times, the Wall Street 
Journal, USA Today, and Playboy. 

Robert Corn-Revere, a First 
Amendment attorney and contributor 
to The Nation, echoed Kamp in his 
session, also warning that the mood to 
regulate could extend beyond the 
Fairness Doctrine. 

“There’s a possibility that this type 
of legal haggling could lead to reim- 
posing those kind of quasi-First 





(Weist is a free-lance writer.) 





Amendment restrictions back onto 
print, particularly as print becomes 
more and more delivered electroni- 
cally,” Corn-Revere said. 

Corn-Revere spoke in a section 
entitled “Broadcasting in Transition: 
A Modest Proposal for First Amend- 
ment Parity.” and was one of about 
125 participants at the fourth annual 
conference. 

The FPA claims its national net- 
work of journalists are First Amend- 
ment “absolutists.” Their conference 
was co-sponsored by and held at 
Long Island University under the title 
“Questioning Authority: Free Media, 
Free Minds.” 





year member of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters’ board. “It is 
essential to maintain an open door to 
creativity without restrictions that 
can cause a chilling effect on the free 
flow of thought.” 

Dr. Thomas E. Radecki, National 
Coalition on TV Violence director, 
defended his organization’s tactics 
and claimed the industry was censor- 
ing itself by “chasing the almighty 
buck.” 

“It is our right to complain to 
[advertisers]. That is not censorship 
against the First Amendment or the 
Constitution,” he maintained. 

Richard J. Kostyra, executive vice 





“What is being done is holding advertisers 
hostage,” asserted Kostyra, who supervises the 
buying for eight American Thompson offices. “The 
only reason they go after the advertiser is because it 
works, not because it is right.” 





The conference theme was illus- 
trated in Donna Demac’s keynote 
address, an update from her recent 
book, Liberty Denied: The Current 
Rise of Censorship in America. 

“We’ve seen both an increase in 
governmental secrecy and a rise in 
various forms of censorship,” Demac 
said. “The ability to question author- 
ity depends on access to information 
about government and the ability to 
speak out openly. Both of these 
foundations of liberty [were] in dan- 
ger in the 1980s.” 

Communications attorney Demac 
also edits a journal about satellite 
communications. She said an 
increase in classified documents, 
incomplete responses to FoA 
requests, and a clampdown on 
whistle-blowing are clear danger sig- 
nals to a free press. 

Many of the forum panelists, 
including a network vice president, 
bemoaned the tactics of groups who 
threaten to boycott advertisers and 
broadcasters in objection to program- 
ming content. 

“Principles under which we live are 
under attack through these structured 
boycotts,” said Alfred R. Schneider, 
Capital Cities/ABC Inc.’s vice presi- 
dent of policy and standards and a 20- 





president/U.S. director of media ser- 
vices for J. Walter Thompson Co., 
was just as adamant in his belief that 
the current tactics in group boycotts 
amount to censorship. 

“What is being done is holding 
advertisers hostage,” asserted Kos- 
tyra, who supervises the buying for 
eight American Thompson offices. 
“The only reason they go after the 
advertiser is because it works, not 
because it is right.” 

Another panelist, James J. Span- 
feller, senior vice presidet of Playboy 
Enterprises, told the audience that 
although “New Puritanism” was 
failing with the American public, it 
was successful with some CEOs and 
marketing executives. 

“What they have done, and in large 
measure is what I fear the most, is 
begun a tactic you can refer to as 
terrorism. It can be equated [with] 
McCarthyism from the fifties,” he 
said. 

Like last year’s FPA conference in 
Los Angeles, this one’s focus on 
“questioning authority” included 
strong media critiques. “Too many 
journalists are not exercising their 
First Amendment rights as aggres- 
sively as they should,” said FPA 
Director Michael Grossberg in his 
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Donna Demac 


opening remarks before the confer- 
ence’s initial forum on “Media Sen- 
sationalism and the War on Drugs.” 

Kalman Seigal, a journalist. for- 
merly with the New York Times for 
41 years, opened the discussion by 
asking “whether the media is indeed 
reflecting the thinking and hysteria of 
the drug-enforcement authorities and 
possibly the public” in its coverage of 
the drug “war.” 

“I do think there is a real social 
problem that the government is wor- 
ried about in its war on drugs,” stated 
Village Voice senior editor Ellen Wil- 
lis. “This social problem, from their 
point of view, is the erosion of social 
authority and the expansion of per- 
sonal freedom that [came as] the 
result of the cultural upheaval of 
the sixties [and] which they have 
not yet been able to suppress com- 
pletely.” 

Willis also commented that drug 





» | 


John Kamp 


use “purely brings up the issue of 
personal pleasure.” The audience 
also heard from local drug counsel- 
ors. 

In another panel, syndicated col- 
umnist Walter Williams of Heritage 
Features talked about what the media 
miss in their coverage of South 
Africa. In the following session, he 
joined New York Amsterdam News 
publisher Bill Tatum in a rousing 
and sometimes acrimonious discus- 
sion of media coverage of minori- 
ties. 

Foreign correspondents Lucy 
Komisar, who recently returned from 
five months of political reporting in 
Europe and the Soviet Union, and 
Roger Reed were part of a discussion 
about “Questioning Authority 
Worldwide.” Reed pointed to the 
East European press’s emphasis on 
covering social change instead of the 
Western press’s preoccupation with 


Judge refuses to block JOA 


A federal district court judge in 
Pennsylvania on March 12 rejected 
the arguments of a York citizens’ 
group and refused to block a joint 
operating agreement between the 
York Daily Record and the York Dis- 
patch. 

In her ruling on the request by the 
York Citizens Independent Newspa- 
pers Committee Inc., U.S. Middle 
District Court Judge Sylvia Rambo 
said, “With the JOA, the citizens of 
York will be served with the continu- 
ing availability of two editorial 
voices, not one, which is the intent of 
joint operating agreements.” 

The JOA went into effect on March 
2 after U.S. Attorney General 
Richard Thornburgh approved it on 
Feb. 21. 

At a hearing in the case, Julie 
Swope, president of the York citi- 
zens’ group, asked Judge Rambo to 








consider why York could support two 
daily newspapers for more than 100 
years, but within two years after 
those papers were sold to out-of-town 
interests there was a problem. 

Swope said her group consists of 
more than 400 people, including busi- 
ness people and employees of the 
newspapers who fear losing their jobs 
once the JOA begins. 

Michael Outen, owner of a video 
rental business in York, testified that 
prior to the JOA he paid $13.28 an 
inch for display advertising space in 
one paper. He said now the same ad 
will cost $21.68 per inch to run in only 
one paper or $25.50 per inch to run in 
both. 

Outen added that classified ad rates 
have risen dramatically, with the 
same ad that used to cost $18.40 now 
costing him $50.40. 

Attorneys for the newspapers 


Alfred Schneider 


government. 

“In countries like Poland, East 
Germany and Hungary the engine of 
social change is not the government. 
Rather, the government in those 
countries is being pulled behind the 
locomotive of civil society. Generally 
speaking, change is taking place not 
because of government but in spite of 
government,” he said. 

Reed also pointed out the change in 
how Communist countries exchange 
information. 

“In Cuba, the Soviet magazine 
Sputnik is banned, as well as the 
Soviet newspaper News of Moscow. 
These are products of the land of 
perestroika and considered subver- 
sive literature,” he noted. 

The FPA event was co-sponsored 
by the university’s journalism depart- 
ment with special assistance from the 
National Coalition Against Censor- 
ship. 


in York, Pa. 


argued that the initial rates Outen 
quoted did not reflect the most recent 
rate increases that were implemented 
before the JOA and, therefore, he did 
not make a proper comparison. 

The citizens’ group sought to stop 
the merger so that a hearing could be 
held to challenge facts presented to 
obtain the JOA. Attorneys for the 
newspaper argued that such a hearing 
was already held before Thorn- 
burgh’s approval of the JOA. 





Papers to merge 


The Ontario (Calif.) Daily Report 
and the Pomona (Calif.) Progress 
Bulletin plan to merge on April 30 into 
an all-day newspaper to be called the 
Inland Valley Daily Bulletin. Both 
newspapers have been owned since 
1967 by Donrey Media Group. 
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A legacy is celebrated 


The late E.W. Scripps honored at Ohio University 


By Mark Fitzgerald 


With sentimental family memories 
and rigorous academic analyses 
sprinkled with occasionally acerbic 
business anecdotes, Ohio Universi- 
ty’s journalism school celebrated the 
life and legacy of E.W. Scripps as it 
officially opened its archive of the 
legendary journalist’s papers. 

Throughout the weekend at the 
E.W. Scripps School of Journalism 
on OU’s Athens campus, “E.W.” — 
as nearly every speaker and relative 
called him familiarly — was an 
almost palpable presence. 

What emerged was a complicated 
man who delighted in his own con- 
tradictions. 

Scripps’ legacy, in one sense, is 
fairly obvious: He founded the chain 
that became Scripps Howard, estab- 
lished the wire service that became 
United Press International, funded 
oceanographic and other science 
work, and created three features syn- 
dicates. 

However, the E.W. Scripps life — 
lived from his 1854 birth on an Illinois 
farm to his 1926 death aboard a yacht 
anchored off the Liberian coast — 
was more complex. 

He was, for instance, a strong sup- 
porter of organized labor who never- 
theless was a self-described “skin- 
flint” who, according to historian 
Gerald Baldasty of the School of 
Communications at the University of 
Washington, once objected to a 95¢ 
expenditure on toilet paper for 
employees. 

“ “Not our policy,’ E.W. wrote,” 
Baldasty said. 

Scripps at times seemed to go out of 
his way to subvert advertising, and 
indeed he launched two short-lived 
daily newspapers in San Francisco 
and Chicago that had no advertising. 

Yet, he insisted that each of his 
newspapers produce a 15% return 
annually. 

Scripps could work tirelessly on 
behalf of a favored politician. 

At the symposium both Stephen 
Ponder of the University of Oregon’s 
journalism school and Robert Burke 
of the School of History at the Uni- 
versity of Washington argued persua- 
sively that it was Scripps newspapers 
which turned the tight 1916 presiden- 
tial election in favor of Woodrow Wil- 








The late E.W. Scripps 


son’s re-election. 

Yet, unlike his contemporary Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, Scripps him- 
self, as Nashville Tennessean chair- 
man, publisher and chief executive 
officer John Seigenthaler said, “did 
not seek the glare of publicity. 
Indeed, a case can be made that he 
sought the shadow of obscurity.” 

All these sides of Edward Willis 
Scripps, too, were illuminated not as 
simply history but in a continuing 
business — and especially family 
influence. 





What emerged was a 
complicated man who 
delighted in his own 
contradictions. 





Dozens of Scripps family members 
from four generations attended the 
event. 

Charles E. Scripps, chairman of the 
board of Scripps Howard, reminisced 
about his grandfather summoning 
panicked secretaries as he showed the 
children on his yacht what his whistle 
was for. 

From time to time during the sym- 
posium, a small child would fall 
asleep in his mother’s arms. 

Gathering the family and the busi- 
ness is precisely what E.W. Scripps 
would want to do, said Sherman Dye, 





the Baker & Hostetler attorney who 
in 1922 helped E.W. Scripps devise 
the family trust which controls 
Scripps Howard to this day. 

“Reading his disquisitions, I found 
frequent reference to... ‘children 
of [his] brains’ and... . ‘children of 
[his] loins,’ meaning his newspapers 
and his physical children,” Dye said. 

Those children of the brain inher- 
ited Scripps’ temperment, several 
newspaper executives said. 

“We as a concern are cussedly 
independent. Certainly our editorial 
policy is often out of step with” other 
papers, said William Burleigh, senior 
vice president of Scripps Howard. 

Similarly, he said, the “Chinese 
Wall” that insulates Scripps Howard 
editors and reporters from the adver- 
tising end is a continuing legacy of 
Scripps’ deep suspicion of mixing 
business and journalism. 

This independence, Burleigh 
argued, provides a continuity that 
might not be so apparent when E.W. 
Scripps’ political and social views are 
compared with the stances of Cincin- 
nati-based Scripps Howard today. 

“We no longer support the 
unbridled unionism nor government 
ownership in any form nor any other 
of the socialist ideas that, contradic- 
torily, appealed to Scripps,” Bur- 
leigh said. 

But then, he added, Scripps himself 
was a “child of an America entering a 
new century” who once told partner 
Roy Howard that “not my principles 
but circumstances had changed.” 

Scripps Howard now, Burleigh 
said, is true to “the general sweep and 
general force of his ideas.” 

“Having said all that,” Burleigh 
added, “if E.W. Scripps were to sit in 
on an editorial conference this after- 
noon, a donnybrook of historic pro- 
portions would no doubt take place.” 

Indeed, Burleigh and others argue 
that E.W. Scripps would have much 
to say about the newspaper industry 
of the 1990s. 

Tennessean publisher Seigenthaler 
recalled the recent Future of Newspa- 
pers conference in which editors were 
“struggling to find out how to edit for 
the people — not for themselves.” 

That was precisely what concerned 
Scripps, he said. 

“Scripps would have identified 
with USA Today,” said Seigenthaler, 
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who is the national paper’s editorial 
director. 

In a joking reference to Scripps’ 
failed adless Chicago Day Book, 
Seigenthaler added, “At the outset, 
he would have been delighted with the 
level of advertising.” 

E.W. Scripps long ago identified 
market penetration as more important 
than advertising, Burleigh added. 

Similarly, Scripps focused on three 
other aspects of newspapering that 
are continually discussed in 1990: 
high story count, features that people 
want to read, and reliable delivery. 

“ “The paper containing the largest 
number of items will always win the 
battle for newspaper readers,’ he 
wrote,” Burleigh said. 

Scripps also warned publishers 
never to solicit subscriptions unless 








they could “absolutely guarantee 
delivery of a paper.” 

And at a time when boutique fea- 
ture syndications are flourishing, 
Burleigh and others reminded the 
symposium that it was Scripps who 
launched the first features syndicate, 
Newspaper Enterprise Association. 

In the same way, the science news- 
paper sections that became the rage a 
few years ago hopelessly lagged E.W. 
Scripps’ own view. 

A paper by Boyd Lewis, the retired 
president and editor of the Newspa- 
per Enterprise Association, noted 
that Scripps became a convert to sci- 
ence reporting by the mid-1920s, and 
set down with Dr. Morris Fischbein of 
the American Medical Association 
the first standards for reporting medi- 
cal stories. 





“| think it is quite justifiable in large 
measure to credit [the increase in sci- 
ence reporting] to Edward Willis 
Scripps,” Lewis wrote in a paper read 
by OU journalism Ph.D. candidate 
Kathy Rogers. 

Certain of Scripps’ views, too, are 
either prophetic, outdated or endur- 
ing wisdom, depending on one’s 
viewpoint. 

For instance, Edward Pease of 
OU’s school of journalism, quoted 
from this address given nine months 
before Scripps died: “A college is just 
about the last place . . . to learn jour- 
nalism.” 

“Given his thoughts on journalism 
education,” Pease said, “What 
would E.W. Scripps have thought of a 
school of journalism named after 
him?” 





By Howard Benedict 


Appropriately, a manned rocket 
blasted off on the day of my retire- 
ment. I almost believe those who kid- 
ded me that NASA delayed Atlantis 
all those days so it could be that way. 

Manned rockets have been a great 
part of my life during the 31 years I 
have written about space for the 
Associated Press. It started with the 
first one — Alan Shepard’s in 
1961 — and continued through all 64 
others, as Mercury, Gemini, Apollo 
and the space shuttle streaked across 
the pages of history. 

I have been fortunate to report ona 
whole new era of mankind, the Space 
Age, from its very outset to the 
present. 

My memories would fill volumes, 
but there are a few — most happy, 
some very sad — that stand out. 

There was Shepard’s brief leap 
across the threshold of space; John 
Glenn’s epic orbital flight in 1962; the 
rendezvous, docking and space walk 
missions of the Gemini program that 
perfected the techniques for going to 
the moon; the close call with death 
that Neil Armstrong and Dave Scott 
had when Gemini spun out of control. 





(Benedict began covering America’s 
space program for the Associated Press 
in May 1959. He has covered more 
than 2,300 rocket or missile launches, 
including every U.S. manned mission. 
He recently retired, but not before cov- 
ering his 65th manned space flight.) 








Then there was the 1967 launch pad 
fire that killed the first Apollo crew; 
the recovery from the fire and the 
remarkable series of Apollo flights, 
including Apollo 8's circling of the 
moon on Christmas Eve that led to 
man’s first landing on the lunar sur- 
face in 1969; the near-tragedy of 
Apollo 13 when an oxygen tank rup- 
tured near the moon and three men 
had to battle for their lives for three 
days to get safely back to Earth. 





Covering one of history’s best stories 
AP’s aerospace writer retires after 31 years on the beat 


and wondrous things out there. 
There was the Echo in 1960, a giant 
balloon shining like a star in the sky 
and pointing the way to a communica- 
tions revolution in space; the first 
Tiros weather satellite and the star- 
tling weather photographs. it radioed 
back; the early Explorer satellites 
that mapped the radiation belts and 
other phenomena encircling our 
globe; the Pioneer, Mariner, Magel- 
lan, Viking and Voyager robots that 





For 31 years I’ve covered one of history’s best 
stories, but at some point one has to assess his life 
and say it’s time to move on and make way for 
someone else to cover the history yet to come. 





There were the Skylab space sta- 
tion flights lasting up to 84 days; the 
joint U.S.-Soviet mission in 1975; the 
string of 24 space-shuttle science, 
technology and science delivery, and 
rescue flights that ended with that 
terrible explosion of Challenger and 
the death of seven astronauts in Janu- 
ary 1986. And there was the rebound 
from that disaster and the beginning 
of a new string of shuttle successes 
that reached nine with Atlantis’ 
recent launch. 

The public focus has been on the 
astronaut flights, but I hold special 
fondness for the unmanned satellites 
and spacecraft that opened new fron- 
tiers and discovered unknown worlds 





probed the planets, revising centu- 
ries-old scientific theories. 

The highlight of all those years had 
to be the moment Neil Armstrong and 
Buzz Aldrin stepped onto the moon’s 
Sea of Tranquillity on Sunday, July 
20, 1969. 

For eight years, ever since Presi- 
dent Kennedy had set this nation ona 
course to the moon, almost every- 
thing launched from Cape Canaveral 
was a Steppingstone to that goal. Mer- 
cury proved man could survive in 
space. Gemini developed the proce- 
dures for getting there. Almost every 
unmanned satellite carried.devices to 
measure radiation and other potential 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Everything was normal — then... 


Man who has just killed his mother turns himself in to Pennsylvania daily 


By Dan Church 


Everything was newspaper normal 
in Bethlehem, Pa. 

The coroner and district attorney 
were called to a west Bethlehem 
home; there were as many stories as 
neighbors; city police weren’t talking, 
except on the radio to each other; and 
the Globe-Times police reporter was 
sick at home, miles away. 

From the radio traffic, Globe- 
Times night editor Kevin Flynn even- 
tually concluded that a fatal shooting 
had occurred, and that police were 
looking for a six-foot-four-inch, 240- 
pound manic-depressive, possibly 
armed, named Leslie Amison. 

Flynn also concluded that the side 
door to the newsroom, often left 
unlocked after dark, should be dou- 
ble-checked. 

En route to the door, he was con- 
fronted by a six-foot-four-inch, 260- 
pound man who introduced himself. 
“I’m Les Amison,” he said. 





seemingly planted in two dark 
caverns. 

“Y’m Les Amison,” he said a few 
seconds later. 

I couldn’t help but quickly look him 
up and down. A misshapen mountain 
of a man. There was no gun as far as I 
could tell. 

“Hello,” I said as evenly as I 
could. “Are you OK?” 

“Yes ...I need to talk to some- 
body,” he said thickly. 

I pulled out a chair for him, slowly, 
still half afraid he might stalk out, or 
produce a hidden weapon. 

“Dave,” I said carelessly to David 
Josar, the only reporter in the room, 
“could you come over and talk to this 
man? It’s Les Amison.” 

I said that last with some emphasis, 
but the name didn’t seem to make an 
impression. 

Nevertheless, Josar sat down at a 
nearby terminal and dutifully opened 
up a file on the computer, perhaps 
wondering what editor’s whim was 





“So ...  what’s happening,” Josar asked in an almost 
flip tone, leaning well back in his chair. 
“1 shot my mother,” Amison replied. 





The following is drawn from 
Flynn’s account published in the 
Globe-Times Tuesday, Feb. 27, the 
following day: 


* %* * 

The killing meant I might have to 
roust a reporter — with promises of 
overtime — to cover the arraign- 
ment. After several calls, I had lined 
up a marginally willing candidate. 

I stood for a second by the city 
desk, wondering if I should check to 
see if the door was locked. After all, a 
killer — possibly armed — was 
loose in the city. 

Suddenly, I looked up, sensing 
somebody was approaching the desk. 
It was slightly after 7 p.m. — late, I 
thought, for somebody to wander in 
with a press release. 

From about five feet away, my 
glance was locked in by a pair of eyes 





(Church is managing editor/acting 
editor at the Globe-Times, Bethlehem, 
Pa.) 








going to make him late for his Saucon 
Valley School Board meeting. 

I went back to my seat, a few feet 
behind Amison’s massive shoulders. 

“So... what’s happening,” Josar 
asked in an almost flip tone, leaning 
well back in his chair. 

“I shot my mother,” Amison 
replied. 

“Well... 
Josar asked. 

I moved a bit closer. 

Amison’s mother laughed at him, 
he said. His family was rifling his 
computer files, reading his letters and 
poetry, he said. He had no privacy, no 
rights, he said. 

I walked slowly out of the room, as 
if respecting the pair’s privacy. 

“Where’s he going?” Amison said 
with agitation. I was called back 
before I could get to the phone. 

No, I wasn’t going to call the 
police, I answered truthfully. At least 
not until I let the city editor in on this, 
I said to myself. 


. why did you do it?” 





I decided to wait a few minutes, still 
not sure of Amison’s intentions. He 
bristled at questions about his writ- 
ing. There was an edgy undertone in 
his voice when he accused us of using 
him, like everybody else. 

“Do you still have the gun?” Josar 
asked. 

“No,” he answered offhandedly. 
“I got rid of it.” 

Amison needed coffee, so I went 
into the next room, promising not to 
call the cops, made six cups’ worth 
and called the city editor... who 
called the police. 

In the meantime, Sarah Foster, the 
office manager-librarian, filed clips in 
the next room, traversed the city 
room a couple of times, said good- 
night to Josar and headed home. 

The cleaning man, Joe Zaun, came 
over to me at the desk as Josar took 
down Amison’s statement. 

“Some strange guy followed me in 
tonight,” he alerted me. “Didn’t say 
who he was. He went back toward the 
pressroom . . . I know all the press- 
men, and he ain’t one of the press- 
men.” 

“We're... kind of tied up right 
now,” I explained. “Could you keep 
an eye on him for a few minutes?” 

After getting Amison his coffee, I 
asked, cautiously, “Are you turning 
yourself in?” 

He was turning himself in to us, he 
replied. 

Why did he come to us? 

Because his mother wouldn’t listen 
to him, because the police patronized 
him, assuming he was crazy, he said. 

Would the police be coming soon? 
he asked. 

“We should keep him here until 
10,” Josar exclaimed, “so we’ll have 
an exclusive.” 

Amison lurched back from the 
desk. 

“You’re sicker than I am!” he 
shouted. “You’re sicker than I am!” 

I sprang out of my seat to reassure 
Amison we had no such intentions, as 
visions of him bolting in disgust 
flashed before my eyes and the clang- 
ing of the jail cell door — mine and 
David’s — echoed in my ears. 

Soon the blue cap of the first police- 
man appeared above the wall of a 
cubicle by the door. 

Amison was hardly diverted as his 
story wound down. Bethlehem Police 
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Officer William Cooke squatted 
before him, and asked quietly if he 
was OK. 

“Can I finish my coffee?” he asked 
the policeman. 

He gave his approval and retreated 
a few steps but, before he had taken 
more than another sip, Amison put his 
hands out on the desk, face up. 

Cooke took his time adjusting the 
cuffs. “Are you relaxed?” he asked. 

“I’m relaxed. I’ve got big wrists,” 
he said softly. 

He then grappled, unfruitfully, with 
the coffee cup and the cuffs for a last 
sip of coffee, saying if he had to do it 
again, he would have just run off to 
Canada — without shooting anyone. 

* * * 

Amison, arraigned on an open 
charge of homicide, was committed to 
prison in Allentown, Pa., without 
bail. 

Bethlehem city police, immediately 
after the interview, dispatched a 
patrolman who requested “notes of 





what he [Amison] told you.” 
Managing editor/acting editor Dan 
Church, who arrived as Amison was 
being seated in the patrol car, 
declined to confirm even that notes 
existed, after consulting briefly with 
an associate of the newspaper’s local 
legal counsel. Church said that while 





ing Call of Allentown who had fol- 
lowed police into the newsroom. 
Church told Grossman that Amison 
had spoken to Globe-Times staff, who 
then called police, but declined to 
elaborate. 

The newspaper produced three sto- 
ries for the Associated Press after- 





“We should keep him here until 10,” Josar 
exclaimed, “so we'll have an exclusive.” 

Amison lurched back from the desk. 

“You’re sicker than | am!” he shouted. “You’re 


sicker than | am!” 





the newspaper wished to cooperate 
fully, it could not compromise its own 
legal rights. 

Church also told his staff to extend 
“every courtesy” — other than an 
interview — to colleague Elliot 
Grossman, a reporter from the Morn- 


noon cycle, filing before the wire ser- 
vice’s 2 a.m. deadline. 

Josar produced the main news 
story, with editing help from police 
reporter Julie Knipe. Knipe, who 
came to the office from her sickbed, 

(Continued on page 18) 








By Debra Gersh 


A week after the Bethlehem (Pa.) 
Globe-Times stories about the Leslie 
Amison case, reporters and editors 
there still had not been subpoenaed 
by authorities. 

Although attorneys advised them 
not to talk to police and force the 
authorities to subpoena reporters, 
then fight those subpoenas, managing 
editor/acting editor Dan Church 
explained that the “game is played 
differently in a small town.” 

Noting that the paper “gets all 
kinds of courtesies” from police, 
such as background information on 
arrest reports, Church pointed out 
that “if we started to display an arro- 
gance, it could really backfire.” 

In addition, he said, “Clearly, 
given the nature of the case, where a 
person has confessed to us that he 
killed his mother, it’s unlikely there 
would be much sympathy toward the 
newspaper taking the high moral 
ground.” 

Realizing there could be problems 
if any part of the interview with the 
alleged killer were held back from 
publication, Church noted that the 
paper tried to be as complete as possi- 
ble in its report, which meant includ- 
ing reporter David Josar’s comment 
about keeping Amison for an exclu- 
sive and Amison’s response. 

“We left it in knowing we’d open 
ourselves to criticism, but we felt we 
owed it [to the public] to give a full 








account, not [one that was] massaged 
to make us look better during a fairly 
tense situation,’ Church explained. 


Beyond the reporters’ notes, how- 
ever, there is also the issue of the 
poems and letters Amison sent to the 
paper in January. No one had asked 
for them when Church spoke to E&P, 
and he said he hoped only the cover 
letter was unique and that the rest was 
still contained in Amison’s word pro- 
cessor. The poems received by the 
Globe-Times, Church said, were 
photocopies of computer printouts. 


“There is certainly no way I would 
be, or can be, compliant about turning 
over letters to the editor,” Church 
noted, adding that returning the let- 
ters with the consent of the author is 
an issue he had not discussed with 
legal counsel. He said, however, that 
if someone called and asked for his 
own letter back, Church would likely 
give it back. 


When he first receieved the pack- 
age of poems from Amison, Church 
said nothing was done to follow up on 
it right away. 

“Every newspaper gets material 
that is very one-sided and dense,” he 
said, adding that there were incon- 
sistencies in some of the facts that 
would have to have been checked out. 
“It really merited a series of stories 


about whether he was [relating 


information] typical or atypical 
about outpatient stories.” 
The package was put “in the pile” 





Newspaper must decide what it will turn over to police 


of things to look into, but it had not 
been filed with the rejected letters to 
the editor, Church said. 

“Editors here, while intrigued by 
the charges, remained uncertain 
about how to proceed. So the material 
remained in limbo — until surfacing 
Monday night ... ,” Church wrote, 
in part, in an editorial Wednesday, 
Feb. 28. “So now Leslie S. Amison 
had been heard. 

“And those same editors wondered 
why, and what if, in the dark sleepless 
hours of Tuesday morning.” 

Assessing the handling of the situa- 
tion overall, Church noted the only 
thing that should have been done dif- 
ferently was that the police should 
have been called immediately, and a 
camera should have been accessible. 

Staffers at the Globe-Times have 
since been instructed to call the police 
immediately if they find themselves in 
a similar situation, he said. 

There was not a lot of “soul- 
searching about what might have hap- 
pened,” Church added. Both Josar 
and Flynn “kind of shrugged it off. In 
some way, professionally, you tend to 
think of yourself as immortal. 

“The police were somewhat 
appalled that we did not call them 
immediately. They said if we had seen 
the [body of the] mother we wouldn’t 
have been so eager to get the story,” 
he said. 

These ethical dilemmas, however, 
are “events that kind of make our jobs 
fascinating,” Church added. 
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(Continued from page 17) 





also went to police headquarters — 
an attempt to maintain her working 
relationship following the newspa- 
per’s refusal to provide notes. 

Flynn both helped edit Josar’s 
story and produced his own first-per- 
son report about the interview. Flynn 
also remembered receiving, and 
located, a packet of letters and poems 
that Amison had delivered to the 
Globe-Times in January. The letters 
expressed Amison’s concerns about 
the mental health system and his alle- 
gations that psychiatrists several 
times prescribed for him near-lethal 
dosages. 

Feature writer Charles Cohen 
wrote a story based on the letters and 
poems. The newspaper reprinted two 
poems, “Hunters’ Moon” — “Gone 
is the cough of my sixteen gauge/ 
Gone is the blood ritual/There is too 
much death” — and “The Black 
Corridor.” 

From his home, staff writer Tom 
Somach filed notes from telephone 
interviews with neighbors, after hav- 
ing been provided with telephone 
numbers from the city directory. 
Church prepared a story from the 
notes, and also wrote a brief story on 
the police request of Globe-Times 
notes. To balance Amison’s account 
of relations with his mother, Church 
also contacted family friends — con- 
sulting microfilm for the obituary of 





Globe-Times’ reporter David 
Josar (left) and night editor Kevin 
Flynn hold up a copy of the newspa- 
per reporting the newsroom surren- 
der of a man who confessed to kill- 
ing his mother. 


Amison’s father. 

While Church edited the AP pack- 
age overnight, city editor Anthony 
Rhodin remained at home, having 
been advised to sleep and back up 
Church, who normally reports at 6:30 
a.m. 

Rhodin, unable to sleep soundly, 
monitored progress from a terminal in 
his living room and issued the night 
editor’s normal duties. He reported to 
work at 4 a.m., just as Church went 
home for an hourlong nap. Rhodin 
and copy desk chief Michael Berres 
produced the edition, meeting a 10 
a.m. deadline — one hour early due 
to insertions of the annual economic 





outlook section. 

Church, who returned to the Globe- 
Times in 1989 after several years pro- 
moting dog food, contacted radio 
news directors after 6 a.m. to reach 
drive-time listeners. His interviews 
highlighted the upcoming Globe- 
Times exclusive report. Later he con- 
tacted area television stations, 
who after deadline taped back- 
to-back interviews with Josar and 
Flynn. 

“What better way to reach non- 
readers than use our competitors in 
other media,” said Church. “A sud- 
den snowstorm conspired against us, 
but many vending machines filled 
Tuesday night were empty by Wed- 
nesday noon. I can only attribute that 
to evening broadcast and word-of- 
mouth.” 

By Thursday morning, police still 
had not interviewed Josar or Flynn. A 
detective handling the case told 
Church that police decided against 
arresting the two reporters for 
obstruction of justice only because it 
would “sell more papers.” 

Church, despite concerns from 
attorneys, confirmed in a letter to the 
Bethlehem police comissioner that 
staff members voluntarily would meet 
with investigators to confirm the 
accurcy and completeness of pub- 
lished reports. 

“It’s ironic,” said Church. “At 5 
p.m. Monday, just hours before 
police arrived, I completed and 
mailed a survey form on subpoenas, 
reporting no significant problems 
with requests for reporters’ notes.” 





Allegations against murdered editor less credible 


Newspaper reports indicate investigators have found 
no evidence to the charges that he abused his wife 


Allegations of abuse originally lev- 
ied in the defense of a former Knox- 
ville, Tenn., police captain who shot 
and killed her husband, a former 
newspaper editor, and her son, are 
becoming less credible as the investi- 
gation proceeds. 

Dorothea Sweeten, 66, has been 
charged in the shooting death of her 
husband, former Knoxville Journal 
managing editor Tom Sweeten, and 
her son, Chuck Forester Jr., in their 
home on Jan. 24. After a standoff with 
a gun at her own head, Sweeten sur- 
rendered to police (E&P, Feb. 17, P. 
22). 

A preliminary hearing has been re- 
scheduled for April 6. 

Sweeten maintained she shot her 
husband to end the physical and men- 





tal abuse he inflicted upon her and 
killed her mentally retarded son, 
Chuck, 39, because there would be no 
one to look after him. 

However, as investigators probed 
the double murder case, they began 
not only to find no evidence of abuse, 
but also allegations that Dorothea 
Sweeten was herself an abusive 
mother and a woman so insanely jeal- 
ous that she allegedly threatened her 
husband’s co-workers. 

For example, the Knoxville Journal 
reported that a Tennessee Valley 
Authority employee — Tom 
Sweeten worked for the TVA after 
leaving the Journal in 1986 — said 
Dorothea Sweeten threatened him if 
he would not cancel a 1988 Christmas 
party that she believed would encour- 





age staffers to have affairs. 
According to the Journal, the 
employee said Sweeten threatened to 
“take care” of him if the party were 
not canceled, and she reportedly said 
since she had been a police officer for 
25 years she “knew how to take care 
of me so I would never be found.” 
In addition, Tom Sweeten appar- 
ently kept a series of memos to him- 
self that he left in his desk. The writ- 
ings detail terrible fights between the 
two and Dorothea’s alleged distrust 
not only of her husband’s occasional 
business trips but also of his everyday 
work. Dorothea reportedly would call 
his office during the day, demanding 
he be called out of meetings, and 
occasionally even the men’s room, to 
(Continued on page 60) 
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And The 
Winner Is... 


Join Us at the INMA International Conference 
May 20-23 in New Orleans to see the best! 


The winners of the Editor & Publisher / 
International Newspaper Marketing Association 
1990 Awards Competition will be announced at 
the INMA Conference on Tuesday, May 22. 


Plan now to be in the limelight when your 
newspaper is called... First Place Prizes will be 
awarded in 19 categories and Certificates of 
Merit will recognize the best creative talent 
internationally. 


The E&P / INMA Award has truly become the 
“Academy Award” of the newspaper marketing 
profession! For 55 years, newspapers from 
around the world have been vying for top 
honors. Be there when the “Best of Show,” 
“Excellence in Copywriting” and “Excellence in 

Graphic Design” Awards are presented to their 
' worthy recipients. . 


SS 


This year, 2210 entries were submitted for 
judging in categories ranging from best in-paper 
promotions to most effective community service 
projects. These art boards and creative 
examples will be on display at a special 
E&P / INMA Gallery at the International 
Conference. 


According to INMA President Milo Sutton, 
marketing manager of the Los Angeles Times: 

“| attended my first INMA Conference about 20 
years ago when my marketing manager told me to 
bring back some new ideas!” Sutton said. ‘‘He only 
paid for my conference fee because he knew \'d learn 
so much by reviewing the winners at the 
E&P / INMA Awards Competition. | think his 
decision was valid then and 1 urge every top 
marketing manager today to send his or her own staff 
to New Orleans in May!” 


C7 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSPAPER MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


Call INMA for Conference Registration Materials: (703) 648-1094 
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By M.L. Stein 


California publishers are gearing up 
to battle a bill that would let libel 
plaintiffs slip around the actual malice 
provision of the New York Times v. 
Sullivan ruling. 

The state Senate bill introduced by 
Ed Davis (R-Valencia), a former Los 
Angeles police chief, could bring vic- 
tory to a defamation plaintiff if he is 
willing to forego monetary damages. 

A public official or public figure 
would be able to obtain a judicial 
deciaration that a publication or 
broadcast was false or defamatory if 
he provided “clear and convincing” 
evidence of the fact. 

Before the judicial declaration was 
issued, a media defendant would have 
10 days to print a correction. There 
would be no money damages. 

Michael B. Dorais, general man- 
ager and general counsel of the Cali- 
fornia Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation, noted, however, that both 
CNPA and the California Broadcas- 
ters Association (CBA) have deter- 
mined that damage awards are not the 
major cost factors in defending defa- 
mation cases since most suits are suc- 
cessfully fought. 

Davis’ bill, Dorais continued, 
would actually increase media costs 
by a “vast proliferation of suits and a 


By M.L. Stein 


Quick action by a reporter and a 
newspaper attorney stopped a 
Washington state judge from con- 
ducting a secret jury selection at an 
undisclosed location. 

Debbe Abe, who covers the courts 
for the Tacoma Morning News Tri- 
bune, was tipped that Pierce County 
Judge Thomas Sauriol, who is presid- 
ing over the trial of a man charged 
with raping and mutilating a 7-year- 
old boy, had called both sides into his 
chambers and ordered them to keep 
secret the time and place of the jury 
selection. 

Sauriol said later he issued the 
directive because of his concern for 
the safety of all participants in the 
trial. 

The trial of Earl Kenneth Shriner 
has sparked public outrage. The judge 
reported that both the prosecution 
and defense had received threatening 
phone calls. 











consequent vast increase in the 
amount of monies laid out by 
publishers and broadcasters for legal 
fees in defending against such 
claims.” 

Publishers, Dorais said, brush 
aside the argument of the bill’s sup- 
porters that defendants could avoid 
such legal costs by merely publishing 
a correction or not contesting the 





California bill would eliminate actual malice provision 


stations or they would be unable to 
get libel insurance at all. 

A similar bill was introduced in the 
Legislature four years ago and 
another one again last year. The first 
one was dropped by its author, Bill 
Lockyear (D-Hayward), at the urging 
of media attorneys who convinced 
him of the chilling effect of such legis- 
lation. The second died in committee. 





A similar bill was introduced in the Legislature four 
years ago and another one again last year. The first 
one was dropped by its author . .. The second died in 


committee. 





legal action. 

“Since the bill covers even pub- 
lished opinion, it is unlikely that the 
corrections provision would reduce 
the number of anticipated new claims, 
and, for businesses which depend on 
their reputation for credibility, it is 
not realistic to argue that failure to 
defend is a viable option unless a 
defendant could no longer afford it,” 
Dorais commented. 

The feeling among publishers and 
broadcasters, according to Dorais, is 
that libel insurance premiums would 
escalate for smaller newspapers and 


Sauriol said that many of the callers 
“have indicated they would like to 
blow Mr. Shriner away.” 

Deputy prosecutor Barbara Corey- 
Boulet said she had received about 
two dozen calls from people threat- 
ening to harm Shriner. Some, she 
added, wanted to know how they 
could get into the jail to visit him. 


The judge had ruled earlier that that 
jurors should be chosen outside 
Pierce County because of the wide- 
spread publicity the case has received 
in the Seattle-Tacoma area. 

Abe alerted her paper to the in- 
chamber order and the News Tribune 
assigned attorney Bill Holt to repre- 
sent it. 

Meanwhile, Abe made several calls 
to judges and attorneys who said they 
knew of no precedent for picking a 
jury at an unannounced time and 
place. 

Holt argued before the judge that 
his gag order violated both the paper’s 








Dorais believes the legislative 
mood on the issue has changed to the 
point where Davis’ bill has a good 
chance of getting to the floor. Lock- 
year recently announced he would 
support Davis’ measure. 


Should the bill pass the Senate and 
Assembly, there is a likelihood that 
Gov. George Deukmejian would sign 
it into law, Dorais said. 


In an effort to derail the legislation, 
he continued, CNPA will wage an 
“all-out campaign” to get it killed in 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. 


Quick action prevents secret jury selection 


and the public’s First Amendment 
right and the right of access to the 
courts. The attorney suggested that 
courtroom spectators could be 
screened by metal detectors as they 
had been up until then in the Shriner 
case. 

Holt noted that Sauriol had issued 
the order secretly without giving the 
media an opportunity to be present. 
He added that the state Supreme 
Court had ruled that judges must hold 
open hearings when a proposal is 
made to restrict access to a public 
trial. 

Sauriol responded: “If I have to 
balance the Tribune’s right to know 
against my hide and the welfare of the 
court reporter, judicial assistants, 
corrections officers, deputy sheriffs, 
and four attorneys, the decision is 
easy.” 

However, the judge modified his 
order by allowing the location of the 
jury.selection to be announced at 8:30 
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a.m. on the day it was to take place 
somewhere in Washington. The jury 
proceeding was to start at 10 a.m. 

The News Tribune appealed the 
decision to the state Supreme Court, 
pointing out that neither the press nor 
the public was likely to be able to 
witness the start of the jury process. 

As it turned out, Abe noted, the 
selection took place in a town 140 
miles from Tacoma. 

“We would never have gotten there 
in time,” she said. 

Supreme Court Justice Robert 
Utter agreed with the paper, con- 
tending that denying the press an 
opportunity to attend the jury selec- 
tion amounted to a closure of a public 
court proceeding. 

“I want to stress to all, the Morning 
News Tribune access must be effec- 
tive access,” Utter said. “I know 
what traveling the I-5 corridor in the 
morning can be.” 

Under Utter’s order that a new 
arrangement be made, Holt and the 
state attorney general’s office agreed 
to an announcement of the jury site at 
6 p.m. the previous day. 

In issuing his ruling, Utter pointed 
out that Sauriol did not follow proce- 
dures required by the Supreme Court 
when trial judges consider whether to 
restrict acc=*s to a public court pro- 
ceeding. 

The News Tribune was supported 
in its action by the Seattle Post-intel- 
ligencer and King Broadcasting Co. 

P-I attorney David Utevsky argued 
that open courts ensure fairness for 
the defendant as well as promoting 











public confidence in the system. 

“It is not by any means that the 
press takes lightly the concerns of 
people’s safety,” he said. 


Va. legislators OK 
extension of law 
on cameras in court 


Virginia’s General Assembly has 
approved a two-year extension to a 
law that would allow cameras in cer- 
tain state courtrooms. 

The bill already had state Senate 
approval when it passed the state 
House of Delegates 78-15 on Feb. 23. 
Sponsored by Sen. Joseph V. Gartlan 
Jr. (D-Fairfax), the measure needs 
Gov. L. Douglas Wilder’s signature 
to become law. 

Wilder, the nation’s first black to be 
elected governor, told reporters ear- 
lier this year that he favors continuing 
the experimental program. However, 
the Virginia Supreme Court has 
objected. 

The state Supreme Court, state 
Court of Appeals and certain circuit 
courts currently allow cameras — 
still and television. But the privilege 
is scheduled to expire June 30. 

Not only does the bill on Gov. Wil- 
der’s desk extend the program, but 
directs the state Supreme Court to 
determine the impact of cameras on 
the judicial system and report to the 
Legislature and governor by Dec. 31, 
1991. 

Although the high court declined to 





comment, its executive secretary 
indicated the court will carry out the 
Legislature’s directives. The court had 
recommended, to the objection of 
many press groups, that the experi- 
ment be terminated, concluding that 
its “positive, educational effects” are 
“outweighed by its many negative 
effects.” — John B. Gordon 


Legal ads at center 
of suit against town 


The Times/Review Corp. of Matti- 
tuck, N.Y., has filed suit against the 
town of Riverhead arguing that the 
designation of another publication as 
the town’s official newspaper for legal 
notice advertising was illegal. 

The company, publisher of the 
News-Review and the Suffolk Times, 
seeks an injunction to stop the town 
from placing its ads in Suffolk County 
Life and asks that the “official news- 
paper” status be returned to the 
News-Review. 

Times/Review Newspapers main- 
tains that Suffolk County Life does 
not meet the state requirement of 
being in “general circulation.” Fur- 
ther, the company is charging that the 
decision was made for political rea- 
sons. 

According to published reports, 
Suffolk County Life has agreed to run 
the town’s legal notices free of 
charge, as well as run the notices in its 
mail-distribution Suffolk Life, which 
is sent free to all area households. 





Fi your question is about insurance for space 
shuttles, oil refineries, ships or planes, 
we can't help. 


But if it's about personal insurance, we can. 
When it comes to insuring automobiles, 
homes, and small boats, we're the largest 
in the business. We're also among the 
biggest writers of individual life and health 


insurance. 


Next time you have a question about personal 
insurance, call one of these numbers. 


State Farm Insurance 
Home Office: Bloomington, Ill. 
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NLRB issues 
complaint 
against UPI 


The National Labor Relations 
Board has issued a complaint against 
United Press International alleging 
unfair labor practices based on UPI’s 
imposition of new terms of employ- 
ment. 

The complaint Feb. 26 by NLRB 
regional director Louis D’ Amico sets 
a June 27 hearing date on charges filed 
by the Wire Service Guild, whose last 
contract ended July 1, 1989. 

The complaint, which the NLRB 
can order upheld, says UPI man- 
agement — as part of its “final 
offer” and without reaching an 
impasse in negotiations — last 
October changed or reduced reim- 
bursements for travel expenses and 
severance pay. 

The Guild said UPI cut reimburse- 
ment to employees who use their cars 
for work from 36¢ to 24¢ a mile and 
eliminated minimums and cut sever- 
ance pay in half, from 75 weeks’ max- 
imum after 33 years to one week per 





year of employment. 

“We'll go to the hearing and 
explain we’ve been negotiating in 
good faith,” said UPI spokesman Milt 
Capps. 


Texas court to hear 
Houston firing case 


The Texas Supreme Court agreed 
to hear the case of a former Houston 
Chronicle worker who claims he was 
fired for reporting the newspaper’s 
circulation figures were inflated. 

Richard Winters sued Houston 
Chronicle Publishing Co., alleging he 
was fired in 1986 in retaliation for 
reporting to management that over a 
six-year period some upper-level 
employees “were engaged in circula- 
tion fraud, inventory theft and a kick- 
back scheme.” 

Winters’ suit was dismissed by the 
trial court last March. The judge ruled 
that the law under which Winters filed 
suit protects employees from being 
fired only for refusing to commit 
illegal acts, not for reporting them. 

The Ist Court of Appeals at Hous- 


Publishers & Circulators 


We are currently distributing hundreds of thousands of 
publications each week to homes and offices throughout 
Manhattan. 


We put your “time sensitive printed material” on the desk 
of your subscribers each morning by 7:00 A.M. 


Are you tired of the Post Office’s slow service, restrictive 
federal regulations and unresponsive attitude? Then — 


TRY MITCHELL’S. 


We hand-carry each copy and provide a truly world class 
service in one of the world’s most demanding markets. 


Mitchell’s 
The World’s Finest Newspaper Delivery Service 
P.O. Box 4040, New York, NY 10163 


Contact Roy Newman at: 


212-594-6426 
or 
516-736-0602 
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ton upheld that decision. 

Public employees are protected 
from dismissal under a “whistle- 
blower” statute if they report illegal 
activities to law enforcement. Win- 
ters unsuccessfully asked that such 
protection be extended to the private 
sector. 

Jack Sweeney, vice president of 
sales and marketing for the Chronicle, 
said he did not recall why Winters was 
fired. 

— AP 


Suit over photo is 
dismissed by judge 


A judge dismissed a lawsuit filed by 
a shooting victim’s family against the 
Courier-Journal of Louisville, Ky., 
over a front-page photo of the body. 

Circuit Judge Benjamin Shobe 
accepted First Amendment argu- 
ments from the newspaper in deciding 
to throw out the lawsuit, in which the 
family of pressman Richard O. 
“Dickie” Barger sought unspecified 
damages. 

A mentally disturbed man killed 
Barger and eight others and wounded 
12 at a printing plant Sept. 14. The 
rampage ended when the gunman 
killed himself. 

Barger’s wife, Roma Jean, and 
their three sons accused the newspa- 
per of “extreme and outrageous con- 
duct” and said publishing the photo 
was “a deviation from all bounds of 
decency.” 

Lawyers for the family charged the 
photo violated their privacy because 
Barger was “a private individual 
working inside a private plant” and 
because his death was part of a crime 
scene not open to the public. 

They charged the photo’s purpose 
was to “titillate and shock, all in the 
base commercial expectation of sell- 
ing more newspapers.” 

But the judge said in an interview, 
“It was a public matter... which 
the paper had the right to take a pic- 
ture of.” 

In asking for dismissal, the newspa- 
per cited a 1951 Pennsylvania case 
that held “courts are not concerned 
with canons of good taste, and pic- 
tures which startle, shock and even 
horrify may be freely published.” 

— AP 


Ad agency chosen 


J. Walter Thompson has been cho- 
sen to handle the advertising sales and 
circulation advertising for the Wall 
Street Journal. 
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An organization of foreign journal- 
ists in Beijing has sent a formal letter 
to the Chinese government, protest- 
ing official efforts to frighten their 
local sources and harass corespon- 
dents, the Los Angeles Times 
reported. 

In a March | story, Times Beijing 
correspondent David Holley wrote 
that the Foreign Correspondents Club 
delivered a letter to the Foreign Min- 
istry, which stated: “There is no other 
place in the world today where for- 
eign correspondents are subject to 
such intense, systematic harassment 
as we are in China.” 

According to Holley, about a dozen 
foreign correspondents have told col- 
leagues of being tailed by plainclothes 
security officers at least once in the 
past few weeks. 

Most correspondents, he noted, 


Hill & Knowlton Inc., which han- 
dles public relations for the new Mir- 
age Resort in Las Vegas, recently 
sent out a news release stipulating 
strict guidelines for media coverage. 

The release stated: 

“The following outlines our media 
policy: 

“1. Media must make all requests 
for photography of The Mirage in 
writing, in advance. 

“2. Media coverage may be limited 
to certain areas of the hotel as deemed 
appropriate by the public relations 
staff or representative agency. 

“3. Certain areas of the hotel will 
be regarded as strictly off-limits for 
outside video or photography. Vi- 
suals of those areas will be provided 
by the hotel as deemed appropriate. 

“4. All media must be escorted 
while working on the hotel premises, 
unless the hotel deems otherwise. 

“5. No lighting of any sort, includ- 
ing strobes, may be used without spe- 
cific prior approval from The Mirage. 

“6. Any and all approvals or 
denials of media requests at The Mir- 
age will be made at the sole discretion 
of The Mirage. 


revoke its approval from any media 
outlet at any time, for any reason, and 
without advance warning. 

“Thank you for your interest in The 
Mirage. We look forward to working 
‘with you.” 

Alan Elias, a senior account excu- 
tive in Hill & Knowlton’s Los 
Angeles office, conceded the press 
release had a “stiff and forbidding 








“7. The Mirage reserves the right to: 
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have always assumed their phones 
are tapped and that authorities keep 
tabs on their Chinese acquaintances. 

“But the surveillance has recently 
become more blatant and heavy- 
handed, and growing numbers of 
Chinese are receiving warnings 
against seeing foreign journalists,” he 
continued. 

The club’s letter, Holley said, 
requested a meeting with leaders of 
the club, which represents 170 foreign 
correspondents in Beijing. 

Recent incidents cited by the club 
in the letter include: 

@ Three Chinese citizens were 
detained upon leaving the home of a 
European correspondent and interro- 
gated for nearly an hour. 

@ A European journalist was fol- 
lowed on several occasions by secu- 
rity agents, who sought to shoot pic- 


tone” and said a new, “softer” hand- 
out is being prepared. 

He said, however, that the “basic 
concept” of the first release will 


News and Observer Publishing Company of Raleigh 





Foreign journalists send protest to Chinese govt. 


tures of his meetings with Chinese 
friends with a camera concealed in a 
dummy attaché case. 

@ Chinese friends of correspon- 
dents were told by their employers 
that security agents have monitored 
their contacts with foreign journalists 
and that such meetings must stop. 

Observed Holley: “The govern- 
ment now seems to have decided to 
increase the obstacles faced by 
reporters attempting to keep in touch 
with Chinese society and politics.” 

Simon Li, Times assistant foreign 
editor, told E&P that Holley himself 
has not reported being tailed but “he 
assumes his office and home phones 
are tapped.” 

Also, Li said, Holley has become 
cautious about meeting with Chinese 
“because he knows that this could 
endanger them.” 


Restrictions announced for coverage of new resort 


remain the same. 
Elias said that after The Mirage 
opened last November it was deluged 
(Continued on page 59) 





has sold its three South Carolina dailies, including 


Che Beaufort Gazette 


(Daily Circulation 8,600) 


To McClatchy Newspapers of Sacramento 


We are proud to have served as the broker for 
News and Observer Publishing Company in this transaction. 


Lee Dirks & Associates 
313-646-4230 











NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 








At the Corpus Christi Caller- 
Times, NICK JIMENEZ, city editor, has 
been promoted to associate editor, 
and DAVID HOUSE to managing editor. 

Jimenez is handling special projects 
and involved in strategic and long- 
range planning and has a broad range 
of educational responsibilities. 

In addition, he joins the editorial 
board and writes occasional columns. 

House, who has been overseeing 
the news desk, will direct the daily 
news gathering operation of the 
paper. He replaces former managing 
editor NORMA SOSA, who recently 
went to the national desk of the New 
York Times. 

Also, TOM WHITEHURST Jr., an 
assistant city editor since 1986, is now 
metro editor, succeeding Jimenez. 
Whitehurst will oversee city and area 
coverage. 

GEORGE Cox, formerly city editor 
of the Brownsville (Texas) Herald, 
joined the staff as night city editor. 


* * * 


STEVE DOZIER has been named 
assistant professor of photojournal- 
ism at the University of Kentucky, 
with his teaching duties to start in 
August. Currently, he is assistant 
director of photography at the Detroit 
Free Press. 


* * * 


JOHN W. AHLHAUSER, who retired 
from teaching at Indiana University’s 
School of Journalism in December, 
has undertaken a new project working 
with the National Press Photogra- 
phers Association and the associa- 
tion’s Foundation. 


A veteran of 25 years in photojour- 
nalism at the Milwaukee Journal (and 
Sentinel) prior to moving to the 
Bloomington campus, Ahlhauser will 
serve as first chairman of the Stan 
Kalish Picture Editing Workshop at 
Marquette University in Milwaukee 
June 8-13. 


The workshop honors the late pic- 
ture editor of the Milwaukee Journal 
and initially is funded by Kalish’s 
widow, Betty, in a $26,000-base gift. 


The first faculty, in addition to vis- 
iting lecturers, includes ROBERT 
GILKA, former director of photogra- 
phy at the National Geographic and 
also a former Milwaukee Journal pic- 
ture editor; J. BRUCE BAUMANN, asso- 
ciate managing editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Press; and Ahlhauser, as chair- 
man. After the first Marquette Uni- 
versity site, the workshops will be 
held in different cities around the 
country. 








Nick Jusunex 


ROBERT M. DYE, director of corpo- 
rate communications for Journal 
Communications, Milwaukee, was 
named a vice president by the board 
of directors, and elected to the board 
of directors were Dye, and JOHN M. 
PATTERSON, president of Midwestern 
Relay Co., the telecommunications 
division of Journal Communications; 
and PETER P. JARZEMBINSKI, vice 
president and controller. 

In a separate meeting, the board of 
Journal/Sentinel Inc. elected as direc- 
tors BARRY SLAVSKY, vice president- 
publishing operations; and JACK 
KOLLER, vice president-advertising. 

* * * 

NANCY BAZILCHUK, who resigned 
as Burlington (Vt.) Free Press envi- 
ronmental reporter nearly two years 
ago to become assistant to Vermont 
state Natural Resources Secretary 
JONATHAN LASH, has rejoined the 
newspaper as an editorial writer. 

* * * 

Gary KIEFER and ANDREW J. Mur- 
PHY are newly appointed managing 
editors of the Columbus (Ohio) Dis- 
patch. At the same time, ROBERT B. 
SMITH, editor, named SHIRLEY 
MCNEELY to the new position of spe- 
cial operations editor. 

Kiefer served as assistant manag- 
ing editor/nights before being pro- 
moted. He joined the newspaper in 
1979 as a reporter and has served as 
night city editor, Sunday magazine 
editor and metro editor. 

Murphy, most recently deputy 
assistant managing editor, has been 
with the Dispatch since 1973 and sub- 
sequently was an assistant news edi- 
tor. 

McNeely, assistant managing edi- 
tor/days, joined the staff in 1971. She 
will be in charge of special projects as 
assigned by the editor. 


David House 





Kenneth LaFave 


KENNETH LAFAVE, a Tucson native 
and University of Arizona graduate, 
has joined the Phoenix Gazette as fine 
arts critic. 


LaFave moved from the Kansas 
City Star where he had been music 
editor since July 1987. Prior to that he 
was publicity associate of the New 
York Philharmonic for nearly two 
years. 


A composer who holds bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees in music from 
the university, LaFave was with the 
Arizona Daily Star, Tucson, as arts 
general assignment writer in 1983-84 
and was the newspaper’s music critic 
in 1977-81. 


* * & 


DON SMITH has become an assistant 
city editor of the Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer. Prior to joining the paper, 
Smith was day city editor of the Dal- 
las Morning News and also super- 
vised a specialty reporting staff. 

J.D. ALEXANDER, executive editor 
of the newspaper, also announced 
appointment of PAUL IWANAGA as 
photo editor. Iwanaga earlier was a 
Kansas City Times staff photographer 
and assistant photo editor. 


* * * 


ARTHUR “CHIP” BROWN III, a 
newsman in the Dallas bureau of the 
Associated Press, has been named 
correspondent in Lubbock, Texas. 

He joined AP as a news clerk in 
1988 and following graduation from 
Southern Methodist University, 
began full-time work with the Dallas 
staff. 


— NEWSPEOPLE EDITOR 
LENORA WILLIAMSON 
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THOMAS N. MCLEAN, executive 
editor of The State, Columbia, S.C., 
is now editorial page editor in a 
restructuring announced by publisher 
FRANK M. McComas. 

Current editorial page editor, WIL- 
LIAM E. RONE, 63, continues with the 
paper in a senior editorial page 
capacity. 

ROBERT A. PIERCE, 61, senior asso- 
ciate editor of the editorial page who 
has been with the paper 42 years, will 
retire in June. 


McLean, executive editor of The 
State since April 1980, joined the staff 
as a sportswriter while attending the 
University of South Carolina. After 
Air Force service upon graduation, he 
returned to the paper as a reporter and 
held a variety of positions with The 
State and the late Columbia Record. 


Rone joined The State staff in 1950 
while a student at the University of 
South Carolina Law School. He 
stayed on the sports staff and was 
assistant sports editor in 1951-61. He 
became editorial page editor in 1969. 

Pierce, with The State since 1948, 
served in various editing roles before 
advancing to managing editor in 1962. 
He held that position 18 years before 
joining the editorial page staff. He 
also is a graduate of the University of 
South Carolina. 


* * * 


FRITZ T. JACOBI recently was 
named publisher of the Wausau 
(Wis.) Daily Herald. He replaces 
SONJA CRAIG, publisher since March 
1986, who is now publisher of Gan- 
nett’s St. Cloud (Minn.) Times. 

Jacobi previously was the regional 
circulation director for the east and 
west regions of Gannett Co. Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

He joined the company in 1985 as 
circulation director for the Reno 
Gazette-Journal and has held regional 
circulation responsibility for newspa- 
pers in the east and west regions. 


* * #* 


CHARLES SLATE, who joined the 
Myrtle Beach (S.C.) Sun News in 
1986 as a photographer, has been pro- 
moted to photo editor with his new 
duties including supervising the photo 
department and coordinating news- 
room departments in scheduling and 
use of photos. 


Also, LAURA JENNINGS has been 
named assistant news editor/design. 
She joined the paper in January 1987 
as a copy editor and recently her 
duties have focused on design. She 
will be second in command on the 
news desk. 





PAUL VAN SLAMBROUCK, assistant 
national/foreign editor of the San Jose 
Mercury News since June 1989, has 
been named AM national/foreign edi- 
tor. 


He joined the Mercury News from 
foreign editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor and also had been the Moni- 
tor’s South Africa correspondent and 
Southwest bureau chief in Houston. 


Van Slambrouck is a graduate of the 
University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara, with a bachelor’s degree in 
anthropology and studied at the Glen 





Fishback School of Photography. 





Key changes in management of Pio- 
neer Press, Wilmette, Ill., publisher 
of 46 suburban Chicago newspapers, 
were announced by president and 
publisher RICHARD W. GILBERT. 

DREW Davis, publisher of the 16 
north group papers, assumed the 
additional post of vice president- 
newspapers, a newly created title, 
and has oversight responsibility for 
the publishing groups and production 
department. 

MICHAEL EssEs, formerly market- 
ing director, was named vice presi- 
dent, sales and marketing, with duties 
including oversight of the regional/ 
national and classified advertising 
departments in addition to marketing 
services, research, promotion and 
circulation sales. 


* * 


PaT MACK, a staff writer at the 
Woodbridge (N.J.) News Tribune for 
the last 12 years, has been promoted 
to food editor of the Macromedia 
newspaper. 

Her restaurant reviews appear on 
Fridays in the Weekend Magazine 
and she writes a Wednesday column, 
“The Dinner Express.” Her cook- 
book featuring the dinner recipes, 
originally published two years ago, is 
to be released soon in new and 
expanded edition. 


* * # 


BARBARA HAND HERRERA, assistant 
managing editor of the San Diego Tri- 
bune since 1986 and a member of the 
staff since 1971, has joined Coffey 
Communications Inc., Edmonds, 
Wash., as corporate editor in chief. 

She also has been named vice presi- 
dent for editorial management of sev- 
eral publications Coffey produces for 
hospitals and other health care pro- 
viders. 


SUSAN SCHAUER has been named 
bureau chief of the Washington, 
D.C., bureau of Scripps League 
Newspapers in a promotion from 
assistant bureau chief. 

E.W. Scripps, chairman and presi- 
dent of Scripps League Newspapers 
Inc., announced that Schauer 
replaces former bureau chief LEE 
RODERICK, who resigned to join a tele- 
vision station staff. 

Schauer was formerly editor of 
Scripps League papers in Haverhill, 
Mass., and Rhinelander, Wis., and is 
a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin-Madison. 

* * * 

JOHN GARVEY is the newly 
appointed vice president, manufac- 
turing for Parade magazine. He suc- 
ceeds STANLEY BLANK, who retires in 
June after more than 25 years with the 
company. 

Garvey began his career 25 years 
ago as an apprentice printer with Gan- 
nett Westchester Rockland Newspa- 
pers. He has held a number of man- 
agement positions and since March 
1987 has been vice president/produc- 
tion of USA Weekend. 

* * * 

CHARLES DAUL, chief financial offi- 
cer of the Charlotte Observer, has 
been promoted to director of finance 
and administration; and DAVID 
ORBAUGH, formerly advanced sys- 
tems director, was named director of 
administrative services. 

Also in other changes, ED YOUGH- 
ANS, production director, became 
directur of operations; PAUL 
LAWRENCE, from director of circula- 
tion to director of production; MARK 
WILFLEY, from circulation marketing 
director, to director of circulation; 
DAN SHAVER, from personnel director 
to assistant general manager. 
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OBITUARIES 





The REV. CALHOUN ANCRUM, 74, a 
former literary columnist for the 
Charleston (S.C.) News and Courier 
and a former assistant pastor of the 
Old North Church in Boston, died of 
cancer Feb. 21 in Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

He was a multilingual U.S. intelli- 
gence agent during World War II and 
as an agent in the Office of Strategic 
Services flew over Germany several 
times a week from England, convey- 
ing instructions by radio to anti-Nazi 
Germans. He was fluent in seven lan- 
guages and later worked for the U.S. 
Allied Secretariat in Berlin and the 
U.S. High Commissioner for Ger- 
many. 

* * * 

GEORGE HILLEL BARKER, 66, a for- 
mer Sunday magazine writer and pho- 
tographer for the Nashville Tennes- 
sean and retired business editor of the 
Eugene (Ore.) Register-Guard, died 
Feb. 22 in Beaverton, Ore., of 
leukemia. 

He was with the Banner from 1979 
to 1982 and retired from the Register- 
Guard in 1989 and was engaged as a 
business communications consultant 
at the time of his death. 

Cleveland-born, he attended Ohio 
State University before joining the 
Army Air Corps, serving as a bomber 
pilot in Europe during World War II. 
After his return, Barker was a photo 
editor and assistant city editor at the 
Long Beach (Calif.) Independent and 
the Long Beach Press-Telegram, 
before moving to Nashville. 


* * * 

JAMES D. BETHEA, 57, former 
sports reporter, feature writer and 
copy editor at the Washington Post 
and the late Washington Star, died 
Feb. 13 at his Reston, Va., home of 
lung cancer. 

In 1967, he joined the Post’s sports 
siaff under a new program and 
became the first black writer in the 
department. Bethea was a lead fea- 
ture writer for the Star’s Sunday 
magazine supplement, Sportsweek, in 
the late °70s. He also served on the 
copy desks of both the Post and the 
Star. 

As a young man, he was in the Air 
Force and worked as an announcer 
and station manager with the Armed 
Forces Radio-Television Service. 


* * * 

JuLiIus COLBy, 91, who headed 
Variety’s advertising department in 
1947-70, died Feb. 16. 

He began as a drama editor for the 
New York American and the Evening 
Journal in 1919 and later was drama 
critic for the Journal of Commerce. 


EDWIN B. COLEMAN, 95, retired 35- 
year copy editor for the former 
Springfield (Mass.) Daily Republican 
and the Morning Union, died Feb. 13 
in Concord, N.H. 


* * * 

GEORGE W. DIXON, 77, retired chief 
photographer for the former Boston 
Herald-Traveler Newspapers, died of 
lung cancer Feb. 7. 

* * * 


GEORGE A. JOPLIN III, 61, former 
publisher of the Somerset (Ky.) Com- 
monwealth-Journal, died of an an- 
eurysm Feb. 13. 

He joined the family’s weekly 
Commonwealth in 1954 and became 
managing editor following the death 
of his father, George Joplin Jr., in 
1957. The newspaper merged with the 
Somerset Journal in 1966 as the daily 
Commonwealth-Journal. Joplin 
became publisher after the death of 
his mother, Barthenia Sallee Joplin, 
in 1979. He sold the paper and its 
weekly and commercial printing oper- 
ations to Park Communications Inc. 
in 1988. 


* * * 


SIGMUND C. KAUFMANN, 68, a for- 
mer newspaper editor and advertising 
executive, died Jan. 28 of cancer. 

He was managing editor of the 
Jackson County Times, Grandview, 
Mo., in 1946-48 and a reporter and 
then managing editor of the Bruns- 
wick (Ga.) News in 1948-64. 

He later founded Kaufmann Adver- 
tising Associates Inc., on St. Simons 
Island, Ga., and served as president 
and creative director until 1989, when 
he became chairman. 


* * * 


KATHY MCMASTERS, 47, a reporter 
for the Brattleboro (Vt.) Reformer for 
10 years, died Feb. 26 at Berkshire 
Medical Center, Pittsfield, Mass., 
after a long battle with respiratory 
problems. 

* * * 


CLARENCE H. NIXON Jr., 82, a for- 
mer associate news editor of the old 
Baltimore News-American who also 
worked for the Washington Post and 
the late Washington Times-Herald, 
died Feb. 10 of heart ailments in a 
Holton, Kan., hospital. 

Before moving to the Washington 
area, he was with the Atlanta Consti- 
tution, the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
and the old New York Telegraph and 
the Post through World War II years 
and then joined the Times-Herald. He 
later began commuting to Baltimore 
to work at the News-American and 
retired in 1972. 


BARRY PETERSON, 77, a San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle photographer for 
more than 40 years and a former inter- 
national chairman of The Newspaper 
Guild, died Feb. 12 in San Francisco. 

He was one of the founders of the 
San Francisco local of the Guild. 

* * * 

JiM RENNIE, 49, a former deputy 
managing editor of the Toronto Star, 
died Feb. 26 after a car accident. 

Rennie also had worked for the 
Windsor Star, the Barrie (Ont.) 
Examiner and the Toronto Telegram. 

He was executive editor of the 
Ottawa Journal when the paper 
closed in 1980 and then moved to 
managing editor of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer before rejoining the 
Toronto Star in 1986. He left the 
paper in January. 

* * * 


LOUISE “KUE” RUCKS, 85, a past 
president of the Dog Writers Associa- 
tion and twice named “Dog Writer of 
the Year” by the group, died Feb. 24. 

She wrote “Hound Hill,” a weekly 
column for The Daily Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma City, from 1950 to 1985. 

* * * 

Guy SCHOFIELD, 87, former editor 
of the London Daily Mail and a 
founding member of the British Press 
Council, died Feb. 14. 

Schofield, who began his career as 
a copyboy at the now-defunct Leeds 
Mercury, Yorkshire, in 1918, became 
editor of the now-defunct London 
Evening News in 1942 and was editor 
of the Daily Mail in 1950-55. 


* * 


BENJAMIN M. STERN, 85, a former 
reporter for the late Indianapolis 
Times who helped the paper win a 
Pulitzer Prize in 1928 by exposing Ku 
Klux Klan activities, died Feb. 28. 

Stern had worked for the Evansville 
(Ind.) Courier and the Memphis Press 
Scimitar before the Times. He also 
worked for two U.S. senators from 
Indiana and was assistant administra- 
tor of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
before retiring in 1970. 

* * * 


WILLIAM ELWOOD VANCE, 81, who 
had a 53-year career at the Bristol 
(Tenn.) Herald Courier, died Feb. 10 
after a long illness. 

Vance began with the newspaper as 
a reporter at age 17, serving at various 
times with a break in 1956-63 when he 
worked for Inter-Mountain Tele- 
phone Co., and later as a real estate 
agent. Returning to the Herald Cou- 
rier, he was city editor, state editor, 
managing editor and wire editor 
before retiring in 1979. 
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Book reviews 





Hoax stories 
still entertain 


Media Hoaxes. Fred Fedler. (Ames, 
Iowa: Iowa State University Press.) 
266 pages. 


You forget just how much fun that 
awful thing, the media hoax, can be, 
until you read Fred Fedler’s delightful 
Media Hoaxes, probably the funniest 
book you’ll read in a long time. 

Although hoaxes were easier to 
play in the horse-and-buggy era when 
people were more isolated and verifi- 
cation was more difficult, hoaxes still 
get printed today. 

Witness perennial jokester Alan 
Abel’s hoax this past January. He 
set up a young woman in a hotel to 
declare she was celebrating winning a 
$35-million lottery jackpot. The New 
York Post and some tv stations were 
hoodwinked. 

Several of Abel’s earlier media 
hoaxes are in this book. One of his 
most successful in 1959 was the crea- 
tion of the fictitious Society of Inde- 
cency to Naked Animals (SINA). He 
posed as the director and gave inter- 
views. The San Francisco Chronicle 
carried no less than four front-page 
stories about his visit to campaign for 
clothing “vital parts” of naked ani- 
mals. 

Here’s also Abel’s 1985 hoax on the 
Phil Donahue show. Abel set up peo- 
ple in the audience to pretend to faint. 
After a half-dozen hit the floor, the 
studio was evacuated. Abel said he 
and his group, FAINT (Fight Against 
Idiotic Neurotic TV), were protesting 
against poor-quality tv. 

Most of the media hoaxes had a 
reason. Ben Franklin publicized a 
false 51st chapter of Genesis to give a 
message of tolerance. 

When a congressman asked Con- 
gress not to interfere with the slave 
trade, Franklin noted the similarity in 
argument to a fictitious speech made 
by an Algerian in defense of not inter- 
fering with enslavement of Chris- 
tians. 

Devoting a chapter to each, Fedler, 
a professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Central Florida, lists as the 
seven most successful hoaxes: 


1. The New York Sun’s 1835 reports 
by Richard Locke of batmen on the 
moon. 

2. The London Time’s 1866 account 
of mayhem on a Georgia train — five 
duels were fought and a child was 
murdered for crying too loudly. 





3. The New York Herald’s 1874 
horror story of wild animals escaping 
New York’s Central Park Zoo and 
mauling people. 

4. The Chicago Times’ 1875 report 
that a local theater fire roasted hun- 
dreds. 


5. The Denver Post’s 1899 inter- 
view with a Chicago engineer who 
said he was bidding on tearing down 
the Great Wall of China. Upon reach- 
ing China, the report was blamed for 
the start of the bloody Boxer Rebel- 
lion. 

6. H.L. Mencken’s New York Eve- 
ning Mail column in 1917 about the 
history of the bathtub and how Presi- 
dent Millard Fillmore had installed 
the first bathtub in the White House. 


7. The New York Tribune’s 1924 
report, during Prohibition, about a 
fictitious “sin” ship 15 miles off- 
shore. The headline: “Wine, Women, 
Jazz and Revelry Turn Night to Day 
on Mystery Ship Flying the British 
Flag.” 

How other newspapers, thinking 
they had been scooped, kept many of 
these hoaxes alive, looking for the 
sin ship, for instance, is as amazing 
as the original hoaxes. There’s a lot 
to learn — and to laugh at — in Fed- 
ler’s book. 

— Hiley Ward 








Globe tv book 
back to old format 


The Boston Globe has returned to 
the old format for its tv book, after 
readers expressed tremendous disap- 
proval of a new format introduced last 
June. 

In October, the Globe put a ques- 
tionnaire in a Sunday edition asking 
readers what they thought of the 
changes. More than 37,000 people 
responded in 17 days, nearly 90% of 
whom were not happy. 


Theme of annual 
contest announced 


“Best Friends” is the theme of the 
third annual photography contest 
sponsored by Parade magazine and 
the Eastman Kodak Company. 

One hundred winners will be 
selected to receive $100 in cash and an 
award certificate. Some of the photo- 
graphs will be published in Parade, 
and those winners will receive an 
additional $200 publication fee. 
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Cry 


AAA Michigan 
You cant do better 
all A’s. 


Publications 
Manager 


Manage Publications 
With A Combined 
Circulation Of 
Over One Million. 


AAA Michigan, the state's lead- 
ing auto club and largest per- 
sonal lines insurer, is seeking an 
individual with extensive print 
communication, management, 
and production knowledge to 
oversee internal and external 
publications. 

Reporting to the Assistant Vice 
President of Corporate Relations, 
you will be responsible for man- 
aging the development, design, 
production and distribution of 
Michigan Living and other publi- 
cations. Technical expertise and 
outstanding editing/writing ability 
are necessary for your interaction 
with associate editors, staff, out- 
side contractors, and top cor- 
porate management. 


Requirements include a degree 
in Journalism, English, Business or 
a related field, as well as strong 
publishing/editing and mana- 
gerial experience that includes 
developing and editing graphic 
and written material, designing 
and selecting layouts, staffing and 
budget planning. 

AAA Michigan...we're a full-line 
insurance company, auto club, 
travel agency and much more. 
Our compensation and benefit 
package is highly competitive 
and includes a 4041(k) plan, com- 
plimentary auto club member- 
ship, employee discounts, and 
more. 


To be considered for this excel- 
lent career opportunity, please 
send your resume, including sal- 
ary history by Monday, March 26, 
1990, to: 

P. Boggs, Recruitment 2 
AAA Michigan, 4 Auto Club 
Drive, Dearbom, Mil 48126. Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 








Facsimiles & Newspapers 
An Editor & Publisher Special Seciion 





By Jim Rosenberg 


In 1988, Gannett announced availa- 
bility of USA Today Decisionlines by 
facsimile. The morning news summa- 
ries in several categories would be 
edited at the USA Today Information 
Center and tramsmitted to subscrib- 
ers’ fax machines by US Fax Inc. 


The next year facsimile news distri- 
bution didn’t exactly take off, but a 
few newspapers also began moving 
real products, starting in April, when 
the Hartford Courant \aunched its 
afternoon FaxPaper. By fall, three 
more newspapers took to fax pub- 
lishing. Though their circulation/dis- 
tribution numerators vary widely, 
ranging from a small local daily to a 
large national, their common denomi- 
nator is business news. 


Toronto’s Globe and Mail 
launched Globe and Mail FAXsum- 
mary, a four-page product with 
emphasis on business news for Cana- 
dian and international distribution, 
Knight-Ridder offered a fax edition of 
the next day’s Journal of Commerce 
for the U.S and Europe, and the 
13,000-circulation Effingham (Ill.) 
Daily News was sending out its free 
EDNFax newspaper to local busi- 
nesses in the small downstate town 
north of St. Louis. 

Also, The Cedar Rapids Gazette 
and Scripps Howard’s 100,000-circu- 
lation Knoxville News-Sentinel tried 
fax editions used mainly by local busi- 
nesses. The latter may produce a reg- 
ular edition later this year. 


The big tests for fax newspapers 

may be this year. In January one of 
‘| the biggest U.S. dailies began over- 
seas transmission of a fax edition. The 
Los Angeles Times published a fac- 
simile edition, NewsFax, that is trans- 
mitted to Moscow, where it is distrib- 
uted free, Monday-Friday, to top 
Soviet officials. 

The same month, The New York 
Times geared up for the spring launch 
of its TimesFax service to the Far 





Fax is back! 


Newspapers take a second look at an old technology 


East, where fax machines will receive 
a daily synopsis of the Times news, 
features and editorials in four to six 
pages. The service is directed primar- 
ily toward businesses and travelers. 

Most recently, two dailies serving 
the same metropolitan area have car- 
ried their competition from the door- 
step to the deskiop. Launched within 
a week of each other early last month, 
NewsFax and Executive Fax are busi- 
ness-oriented products produced by 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press Dispatch 
and the Star-Tribune, respectively, in 
Minnesota’s Twin Cities. 

Also, the Chicago Tribune is 
reported to be testing a fax news prod- 
uct and Dow Jones & Co. said it will 
offer a fax edition this spring that will 
make use of material from its Wall 
Street Journal. 

Of course, newspapers have used 
modern, high-resolution facsimile 
technology for some years to transmit 
pages to satellite printing plants. But, 
much like the widely used personal 
computer, the smaller, less expensive 
(though often quite sophisticated) 
office fax machine has opened up new 
areas of opportunity for newspapers 








Q&A 


When you dial a wrong number, 
what are the odds of reaching a fax 
machine? 


Chances are currently about one in 
39, and the odds are increasing 
rapidly. Two years ago misdialers 
had only one chance in 127 of find- 
ing a fax machine at the other end; 
two years hence, if the devices (and 
the number of phone lines) prolif- 
erate as expected, the odds could be 
one in 14. At least one fax machine 
will never be reached through inad- 
vertence: the one that was added to 
the White House “hot-line” system 
in 1986; it complements the tradi- 
tional teleprinter. 


With permission, as originally appeared in The Atlantic Monthly 
of February 1990. 





to exchange information with news 
sources and news consumers. 

Whether such attempts to exploit 
widespread adoption of the fax 
machine and the availability of spe- 
cialized long-distance carriers and 
service bureaus will prove popular 
and profitable operations for newspa- 
pers remains to be seen. A possible 
next step for fax newspapers is single- 
copy sales. Charge-card-operated 
public fax machines may become the 
faxpaper newsrack. What is certain is 
that neither facsimile nor its applica- 
tion by newspapers is new. 

The first faxes 

In its Feb. 23, 1907 edition, The 
Fourth Estate reported successful 
640-mile telephotography of a picture 
of French President Falliéres be- 
tween the Paris and Lyons offices of 
an illustrated publication. 

The article read, in part: “The 
inventor, Professor Korn of Munich, 
said he expected ina year’s time to so 
perfect the apparatus that it would be 
found in every newspaper office. He 
has already received orders from sev- 
eral large French papers. Before a 
noted audience, which included many 
women, Professor Korn operated the 
apparatus and explained the service 
which the invention was bound to 
render, not only to the illustrated 
press, but to the police.” 

It wasn’t long before the newspaper 
industry did play an important part in 
the development of facsimile. Con- 
nect, The Journal of Computer Net- 
working, reported last spring, in an 
article by GammaLink marketing vice 
president Hugh Mackworth, that fac- 
simile’s first commercial application 
was sending newspaper wire photos 
across the English Channel in 1907, 
the same year the New York World 
and New York American both claimed 
receipt of the first Europe-to-U.S. 
(not the first transatlantic) wireless 
message. 

The first apparatus to copy a docu- 
ment at a distance, rather than just 
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transmit its information, appeared 65 
years earlier, predating Morse tele- 
graphy. But a century passed before a 
New York Times Co. subsidiary 
would build facsimile equipment for 
the U.S. Navy during World War II. 

By wire or wireless, facsimile 
development had gained momentum 
after the 1920s. Speed increased, 
smaller machines were available, 
recording techniques and media 
improved and color was introduced 
(E&P, Nov. 5, 1988, P. 26P). 

First fax newspapers 

In the late 1940’s, under the guid- 
ance of John S. Knight, the Miami 
Herald began transmitting fax edi- 
tions over a local FM radio station. 
Soon, the Philadelphia Inquirer had a 
weekly fax edition and the Univ. of 
Missouri School of Journalism pre- 
pared the five-day Missouri Fax for 
Columbia, according to Facsimile, a 
1949 book by Lee Hills and Timothy 
J. Sullivan, then, respectively, Miami 
Herald managing editor and facsimile 
editor. 

The book by Sullivan and Hills 
(who, after holding various executive 
positions that included chairman of 
Knight-Ridder, remains editorial 
chairman emeritus) explains facsimile 
and its application, especially for 
newspapers. 

The wide-ranging, highly accessi- 
ble text covers such topics as First 
Amendment issues as they relate to 
broadcast newspapers, compiling 
hourly editions of a fax paper, fax as a 
rural radio newspaper, fax paper 
advertising, staffing, photography, 
writing, editing and makeup, receiv- 
ing-recording machines and the rea- 
sons for chosing nascent. FM radio 
and signal multiplexing. 

The Herald’s experiment lasted 
about a year. It had purchased and 
placed 40 to 50 fax receivers in public 
places. Hills recently told E&P that 
his experiment was abandoned for 
several reasons. 

Receivers were hand-made (cost- 
ing $800-$1,000) rather than mass- 
produced (possibly under $100). At 
that price, there was little market for 
the product, although he said the 
broadcast costs were low because of 
the capability of multiplexing the sig- 
nal from an already operating FM sta- 
tion. Also, the chemically treated 
paper contributed to end users’ costs. 
Finally, and perhaps most impor- 
tantly, television was beginning to 
make headway. 

“I think it was overtaken by televi- 
sion,” said Hills. “The technology 
had worked, but society had 
changed.” 

For those reasons also, any ques- 
tion of fax papers competing with 





their developers’ newspapers became 
moot. 

Hills said he felt that “If it’s going 
to be out there and potentially 
competitive ... we ought to know 
about it.” Nevertheless, he said it 
“wasn’t that big a thing — but if we 
were going to [lose newspaper 
circulation] we wanted to know about 
i 





day old, usually in full text and neither 
concise nor formatted. For a reader’s 
daily newspaper, facsimile is brief 
and readably formatted. 

“A lot of people say that fax is sort 
of a steppingstone for the use of on- 
line services,” said TimesFax 
publisher Pat Ecke. “I don’t know 
how true that is. What I like about the 
fax is that it’s on my desk... It’s 





The first apparatus to copy a document at a 
distance, rather than just transmit its information, 
appeared 65 years earlier, predating Morse 


telegraphy. 





Hills dismissed comparable fax 
paper competition from non-newspa- 
per sources, saying that editorial and 
other extra start-up costs would be 
terribly expensive. 

Today, with so many newspapers 
available through on-line information 
services, it is possible for PC- 
equipped service subscribers to select 
exactly the news and information 
they need from a wide variety of 
sources and hard-copy it. 

However, on-line news is at least a 





also available right away to look up 
exactly what you want. If I want the 
top news of the day, the business 
news that affects me, that’s what I’m 
getting in short form.” 

In contrast to on-line information, 
one of Ecke’s editors also pointed to 
the added value of fax papers’ editing 
and immediacy. Fax readers are also 
“passive” subscribers: Unlike on- 
line searching, the publisher delivers 
the news. 

(Continued on page 58) 








NOW YOUR READERS 
CAN FAX THEIR HINTS. 


TO HELOISE! 


(1-512-435-6473) 


Today’s Hints from Heloise coltimn offers 7 
your readers a new service—at no charge to 
you. Fans can share their money-saving, time- 
saving advice with Heloise by fax: 1 512: HELOISE! 


To add Hints from Heloise to your edito- 
rial lineup, just fax Larry Olsen at 212-983-6099 
and he’ll fax samples to you! 








- It’s notjust household hints anymore. 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


For St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press 
Dispatch executive news editor Mike 
Peluso, Twin Cities newspaper com- 
petition is one of the fax of life. 

“There is sort of an interesting 
competitive element to NewsFax,” 
Peluso acknowledged toward the end 
of a recent telephone interview. 

Indeed, the appearance of the Pio- 
neer Press Dispatch’s fax newspaper 
just a few days before the rival Star 
Tribune unveiled its Executive Fax in 
early February offers the first true 
example of head-to-head newspaper 
competition using fax newspapers. 

“I doubt that there is another com- 
petitive fax situation like this one,” 
said Peluso. 

Not surprisingly, the very first ele- 
ment of that competition is price. 

A NewsFax subscription costs 
$200 for the first year, and will 
increase to $450 annually thereafter. 

That is $50 less in both instances 
than the announced cost of the Star 
Tribune’s Executive Fax. 

Peluso says NewsFax’s initial price 
is lower than the Pioneer Press Dis- 
patch had first planned, but “we 
didn’t really alter it dramatically.” 

Further, he noted the newspaper 
had intended all along to launch a fax 
newspaper — the Star Tribune’s 
announcement simply sped up the 
planning process. NewsFax, he said, 
was “something that we had been 
working on since last summer.” 

In what could be a portent of how 
fax newspapers will compete, Peluso 
believes that price is simply one of 
several — perhaps not even the most 
important — competitive battle 
fronts. 

“I think time in fax newspapers is 
absolutely critical,” Peluso said. “To 
get it to [subscribers] at 10 to five, I 
don’t think is of any use to them.” 

If subscription fax papers are suc- 
cessful, speed of high-volume trans- 
mission will be crucial for timely 
delivery, in Peluso’s view. 

NewsFax relies on MCI Communi- 
cations Corp. for transmission of hun- 
dreds of trial subscription copies 
within 30 minutes of the fax paper’s 
completion. Peluso said the number 
includes callbacks and he reported no 
problems to date. 

So distribution becomes a competi- 
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St. Paul Pioneer Press Dispatch’s 
NewsFax 


tive angle. Executive Fax relies on an 
in-house system capable of handling 
more limited volume in the same 30 
minutes. 

“What happens if they get really 
successful?” asked Peluso. The Star 
Tribune maintains its system is 
expandable and can operate with an 
outside service. 





“| doubt that there is 
another competitive fax 
situation like this one,” 
said Peluso. 





People are thinking about going out 
the door at 4:30, and at 5 they are out 
the door. It has to be there. It’s prob- 
ably more critical than delivering the 
morning paper,” he said. 

NewsFax targets delivery between 
4 and 4:30 in the afternoon. “The 
earlier the better,” Peluso said. 

NewsFax closes about 3:15 in the 
afternoon, as soon as the Dow Jones 
stock average and closing prices for 
about 22 regional stocks come over 





First Twin Cities fax newspaper — by a few days 


St. Paul uses pricing, duplication permission in fax competitive war 


the wire. 

By contrast, the all-day Pioneer 
Post Dispatch’s last edition, which 
comes off the press about noon Cen- 
tral time, only occasionally has mate- 
rial from the financial markets, Peluso 
said. In addition, the late edition is 
largely home-delivered. 

In many ways NewsFax is regarded 
at the Pioneer Press Dispatch as a 
kind of teaser for the morning paper. 

That’s why NewsFax has adopted 
another tactic against Executive 
Fax — it is freely available for dupli- 
cation. 

The Star Tribune fax paper, after its 
introductory pricing, will charge an 
extra $500 annually to service busi- 
nesses that intend to duplicate and 
distribute its fax paper to their cus- 
tomers. 

By contrast, each Pioneer Press 
Dispatch fax paper carries this box: 
“Copy NewsFax as much as you 
want.” 

“One of the benefits of doing [a fax 
paper], to my mind, is building a read- 
ership for your morning paper,” Pe- 
luso said. 

“You provide a teaser. So the 
wider the distribution, the better,” he 
added. 

NewsFax is edited on the paper’s 
DEC front-end system and trans- 
ferred to an Apple Macintosh for 
makeup using QuarkXpress. It was 
designed with sans serif typefaces 
“specifically for the reproduction 
quality,” said Peluso, adding that he 
thought it “was a smart thing to do” 
regardless of how the document is 
passed to MCI. 

Currently, a NewsFax hard-copy 
master is faxed to MCI for transmis- 
sion. Though Peluso expects to move 
soon to paperless transmission, he 
said the hard-copy “loss in reproduc- 
tion quality isn’t what I was afraid it 
was going to be... and I’m just 
looking forward to picking up quality 
further when we start doing it through 
a modem.” 


Laptop fax card 


Tustin, Calif.-based PC/Alibi 
Corp., which offers a send-only fax 
modem card for Toshiba laptops, will 
release a $209 send-receive version 
with various utilities this fall. 
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Second fax paper competes in Twin Cities 
Star Tribune handles its own distribution 


By Jim Rosenberg 


Five weeks ago, the Star Tribune 
launched the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
area’s second fax paper, a one-page, 
legal-sized weekday edition transmit- 
ted between 4 and 5 p.m. 

The edition, Executive Fax, is 
aimed at area businesses. 

“What we’re going to attempt to do 
is give them a briefing after the market 
closes before they leave the office for 
the day,” said Larry Werner, who 
serves as editor of the edition. He 
described Executive Fax as a digest 
of business news that will appear in 
the next day’s Star Tribune. 

“Virtually all the stories that we’re 
planning for the next day’s business 
section will be summarized at the top 
of our fax paper,” he said, noting that 
the business news briefs are broken 
out into local, national and world 
categories. “Top of today’s news” 
appears at the bottom of the sheet, 
offering summaries of front-page sto- 
ries other than business. : 

“The last column,” he continued, 
“is a pretty thorough summary of the 
day’s market activities” — such 
things as Dow Jones averages, NYSE 
and Dain Bosworth indexes, most 
actives, and top regional and national 
gainers and losers. 

At the bottom of that column 
appears the evening’s, next day’s and 
extended weather forecasts. 

“I think there’s unquestionably an 
appetite for information in the busi- 
ness area especially,” said Werner. 

Similar ideas obviously had been 
brewing across the river at the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press Dispatch, which 
launched its own NewsFax just a 
week before Executive Fax 
appeared. 

Noting a local publication learned 
of his paper’s plans late last year, a 
Star Tribune manager said Executive 
Fax “wasn’t the world’s best-kept 
secret, so it didn’t surprise us that [St. 
Paul] would come up with some- 
thing.” St. Paul said its edition has 
been in the works since last summer. 

If unbundling and repackaging a 
newspaper’s principal content is 
another way to compete in the infor- 
mation age, fax may be one way to do 
so quickly and economically. 

Werner said the fax venture “also 
represents our recognition that we 
need to be an information company, 
not just a newspaper company. I think 
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Star Tribune's 
Executive Fax 


that’s a trend you’re going to see 
sweeping our business, as people like 
IBM and Sears and AT&T decide 





“| think there’s 
unquestionably an 
appetite for information 
in the business area 
especially,” said Werner. 





they’re going to be information pro- 
viders. 

“We’ve got to recognize that our 
competitors are not just the newspa- 





per across town and the television 
stations in town, but anyone who 
decides to get into electronic publish- 
ing. 

Executive Fax sold at a $250 intro- 
ductory annual rate, thereafter rising 
to a regular rate of $500. The latter fee 
is doubled for subscribers who copy 
and redistribute the fax paper, such as 
those in the hospitality or travel 
industries who wish to provide the fax 
paper to clients. A nominal surcharge 
is added to the rate for subscribers 
outside the newspaper’s local area 
code. 

Prices for the competing NewsFax 
are $50 less, but Rick Petersen, for- 
mer major accounts group sales man- 
ager for display advertising and now 
Executive Fax product manager, said 
he doubted $50 would make much ofa 
difference to people prepared to 
spend hundreds for the daily brief- 
ing(s). 

But whereas volume redistribution 
of Executive Fax costs more (indivi- 
duals within organizations are 
expected to photocopy Executive 
Fax freely for use within the organiza- 
tion), St. Paul encourages any reader 
to photocopy NewsFax. 

On that aspect of the competition, 
Petersen said he thought “you lose 
control of distribution if you let some- 
one else do it, and, secondly, that can 
eat away at your potential base of 
customers...” 

He conceded he had received 
inquiries on the subject, but as yet no 
objections to the somewhat stricter 
Star Tribune policy. 

In addition to in-house ads, the 
Star-Tribune uses mail and personal 
calls on prospective subscribers. 
While Werner handles content, 

(Continued on page 59) 
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By Jim Rosenberg 


In two days, the New York Times 
will begin transmitting into tomor- 
row, delivering six news pages daily 
across the dateline to a Tokyo com- 
pany that will distribute TimesFax to 
Japanese businesses. 

The fax publication is likely to grow 
in size and sophistication. Its circula- 
tion reach is also expected to spread 
south to other Pacific Rim markets. 
Started up three months ago, the East 
Asian fax edition’s operation now has 
a staff of five, help from Times’ edito- 
rial and technical staffs and plans for 
various editions or possible special 
supplements. 

Perhaps most important, the proj- 
ect benefits from the avid encourage- 
ment of Times chairman and 
publisher Arthur Ochs Sulzberger, 
whom staffers called its biggest sup- 
porter. 

“He was instrumental in getting 
this started,” said TimesFax 
publisher Pat Ecke. 

Sulzberger’s objective was to get 
TimesFax to places where people 
cannot receive the Times ona “timely 
basis.” In Japan, said Ecke, the 
Times is available by courier but is 
generally two to three days late. She 
called fax “a practical, timely and 
accurate way to transmit.” 

Ecke is New York Times Syndica- 
tion Sales Corp. vice president and 
had earlier been in the communica- 
tions department of Associated Press. 
She oversees editorial and production 
aspects of TimesFax, and is responsi- 
ble for coordinating marketing and 
distribution efforts with parties in 
Japan. 

TimesFax editor David Rampe, a 
Times business editor and formerly at 
its Washington bureau, spent 10 years 
with Dow Jones & Co. before joining 
the Times, including two years in East 
Asia for the start-up of the Asian Wall 
Street Journal. He supervises Times- 
Fax content and hired the two other 
editorial staffers. 

Jamie Green joined TimesFax from 
“Telescope” on-line news service, 
where he had experience with a daily 
fax product. Lynn Berman had been 
Greenwich (Conn.) Time sports edi- 
tor. 

Copy is passed from the 43rd Street 
newsroom’s front-end system to an 
IBM PC XT emulating a Harris termi- 








GimesFax 


From the pages of The New York Times 
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New York Times’ 
TimesFax 


nal at NYTSSC’s downtown offices 
where it is previewed and monitored 
for changes, scratches or updates. By 
3 p.m., 30-35 stories have been 
selected, of which 25-30 may appear 
in TimesFax. 

An AppleTalk card in the PC allows 
copy brought in to the PC to be passed 
to an AppleTalk network, where 
TimesFax is actually edited and 
assembled using QuarkXPress. 

“We've actually programmed it so 
that when you fetch something out of 
the Harris system on the PC, it auto- 
matically is deposited into a folder on 
{a Macintosh] fileserver,” said Andy 
Marx. 

Before helping to set up TimesFax, 
the New York Times Regional News- 
paper Group wire editor helped put 
together a Macintosh network that 
allows group newspapers to exchange 
graphics. He had earlier participated 
in a Times videotext experiment. 

“There’s a lot of coordination with 
the newsroom and .. . agood staff of 
Macintosh-intelligent people over 
there,” said Ecke, who noted that 
communication department staffers 
helped to set up internal modems and 
select software. 

Though work is possible using PCs, 
Ecke said Macs are the preferred plat- 
form. But the PC is required until the 
paper’s new Atex system is fully 
installed (it is now up and running 
only for certain sections). With the 
Atex system, said Ecke, copy will be 





TimesFax readies for March launch 
New York Times transmits East Asian fax edition to Tokyo 


able to move “straight into the Mac.” 

The TimesFax staff expects to be 
able to run graphics drawn from a 
New York Times graphics database. 
Marx said that because a graphic must 
“look like something more than a 
Rorschach test after it’s gone through 
a fax machine,” TimesFax would use 
mainly tabular text or other simple 
material worked up as graphics, with 
any screens removed. 

Owing toa resolution-compatibility 
problem, TimesFax is output on a 
laser printer, then scanned into a fax 
machine as a paper document. Test 
runs have proved satisfactory on the 
receiving end, according to Ecke, but 
paperless transmission remains the 
goal. 

The problem lies with the fact that a 
fax machine’s 200-dpi resolution is 
not evenly divisible by a Mac’s 72-dpi 
screen resolution. According to 
Marx, the fix now used elsewhere is 
inappropriate for TimesFax. 

“You end up blowing things up a 
little bit,” Marx said of the way the 
problem is handled through the fax 
modem. “Stretching” 200 to 216 (3 x 
72 dpi) is fine for simple, one-column, 
even pagewide, documents, he said, 
but that accommodation can defeat 
“attempts to come up with anything 
much in the way of a tight layout, 
which is the way this thing has been 
designed.” 

In the absence of an electronic solu- 
tion, TimesFax is scanned into a fax 
as hard copy, rather than having its 
design altered — “so that columns 
don’t start bumping into each other 
when the type gets expanded,” said 
Marx. 

Ecke said interim or alternative 
options included moving the scanned 
document electronically to the two 
test-receivers’ New York offices for 
manipulation before forwarding to 
Japan or sending them a Quark file for 
transmission. But, she added, 
“We’re not prepared to do that yet.” 

So far, transmissions have been 
made by telephone line. Once distri- 
bution is ready in Japan, AT&T will 
transmit TimesFax by satellite from 
New York. Test faxes have been 
transmitted daily for weeks. 

TimesFax will transmit from New 
York at 9 p.m. local time and arrive in 
Tokyo at 1i or 10 a.m. (the next day), 
depending on whether New York is 
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on standard or daylight time. Times- 
Fax is therefore able to deliver news 
that cannot make the morning papers’ 
deadlines. 

Distribution was still being worked 
out into this month. Asahi, publisher 
of one of Japan’s huge national news- 
papers, works with the Times as its 
primary agent and intermediary for 
establishing marketing and distribu- 
tion in Japan. 

““We’ve had a relationship with the 
Asahi company for many years and 
we want to keep that relationship,” 
said Ecke. “They buy the New York 
Times News Service exclusively in 
Japan; we market the Asahi news ser- 
vice here. So when we were looking 





pers. 

Japanese editions will be published 
in English. A Kanji version of Times- 
Fax was prepared as a gift for Ecke. It 
used a more horizontal design than 
that produced by Lou Silverstein, 
with characters not much larger than 
= English version but entirely legi- 

e. 

Ecke said that while such a version 
is a possibility (“for further penetra- 
tion of those same markets”), it is 
“not something we’re concentrating 
on at the moment.” In this connec- 
tion, she further noted that the Times 
is concerned about editorial control 
with respect to TimesFax design. 

She said that most of those she 





database. 


The TimesFax staff expects to be able to run 
graphics drawn from a New York Times graphics 





to start a product in Japan, they 
wanted to be involved with it — and 
we would like them to be involved in 
it.” 

Distribution may be done by Japan 
ENS Corp. (JENS), half of which is 
owned by AT&T, half by a consor- 
tium of large Japanese companies. 
Ecke had said she wanted a minimum 
of 25 live daily test points to receive 
TimesFax by March |. Though point- 
to-multipoint distribution had yet to 
be contracted, in March Ecke said she 
expected to have most or all of 100 
initial receiving points getting Times- 
Fax. One to three subagents were 
expected to represent TimesFax in 
Japan. 

In the meantime, focus groups 
privileged to the limited showing of 
TimesFax prototypes provided input 
regarding coverage, which, besides 
business, will include sports, leisure 
and the arts. But Japanese and Ameri- 
cans seek different kinds and quanti- 
ties of each. Slightly different editions 
for each will probably result. 

“Perhaps there’s some U.S. 
news... Americans [in Japan] 
might be interested in that we might 
not want to put in the Japanese edi- 
tions,” Ecke said. “What we’re doing 
is playing with two pages or adding 
two pages for the Americans.” 

Ecke acknowledged that there are 
very good English-language papers in 
Japan, but said she often wanted the 
news “from a U.S. perspective,” 
recalling a “little story” when IBM 
laid off thousands. It was, of course, 
big news, “. . . but you couldn’t get 
that same perspective,” she noted, 
and some issues, she added, simply 
are not addressed in Japan’s newspa- 








consulted told her “that at this point 
the top executives that we'll be selling 
it to at first are happy enough to 
receive it in English.” Ecke and 
Rampe also noted that translation can 
be a tricky, time-consuming matter. 

Ecke said TimesFax focuses on 
Tokyo as its biggest market, but 
added that there is no reason not to 
consider other East Asian commer- 
cial and industrial centers. She said 
that after Tokyo is up and running, 
her next trip may take her to Hong 
Kong. 

Rampe observed that “Once the 
mold is made, it’s easily transfer- 
rable,” to which Ecke added that the 
hard part was “getting all the systems 
set up.” 

Rampe said that while there may be 
some different story selections in 
regional editions of TimesFax, there 
probably would be no big change 
overall to the product. 

The staff is also hoping to be able to 
make available the full texts of Times- 
Fax articles to subscribers who 
request them. How well full text will 
transmit and exactly how a subscriber 
might access the text are as yet unde- 
termined. 

Ecke said that “JENS has some- 
thing called AT&T enhanced network 
fax service, in which you can use a 
push-button phone and select the 
number that you want, and then it 
could be automatically transmitted.” 
The Times wants to make full texts 
available in March or April, according 
to Ecke. 

Ecke had no figures on how many 
individuals TimesFax expects to 
reach. But individuals are not the 
target for subscriptions, which will be 
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sold mostly to corporations, and also 
to hotels, government agencies and 
any interested smaller businesses. 
Those organizations, however, are 
expected to photocopy TimesFax for 
distribution to executives and other 
employees. 

Ecke said there are no fixed sub- 
scription costs. A pricing scale will 
correspond to the volume of redistri- 
bution within an organization. 

Ecke said that if TimesFax expands 
in East Asia, there are plans to try fax 
editions for the Caribbean and Hawaii 
in late 1990 or 1991. A Caribbean edi- 
tion could compete with newsletters 
distributed to passengers by at least 
two cruise lines. 

Ecke said the desktop-produced 
newsletters are essentially edited 
wire copy. There is even considera- 
tion being given to distribution of a 
TimesFax edition from London. 


Xpedite enhances 
PC-FaxCast 


Recent software enhancements to 
its fax broadcasting service were 
announced by Xpedite Systems Inc. 

The PC-FaxCast program allows 
Xpedite subscribers to broadcast 
documents from IBM and compatible 
PCs (with 512k memory, hard disk 
and asynchronous modem) to multi- 
ple fax addresses worldwide. With 
the new program users can create and 
maintain their own master address 
lists, from which sublists can be 
generated and maintained. 

Among other enhancements are 
four different formats for data import 
and export, including dBase III Plus, 
improved list backup and restore 
functions, simpler installation and 
network support for list maintenance. 
The new software package also 
includes PostScript file support for 
use with complex graphics and type 
fonts in formatting documents. 
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By Bill Gloede 


There is nothing quite so pitiful as 
the sight of an editor who is suffering a 
fax attack — loosely defined as the 
grid-locking of fax communications 
by mostly meaningless publicity mes- 
sages. 

The fact is, for all its advantages, 
the fax machine has created a whole 
new communications medium for publi- 
city agents which, in turn, has creat- 
ed an urgent need for fax management. 

To an editor frantically searching 
for the one-page statement from the 
prosecutor’s office, the pap shipped 
in by the local real estate developer is 
not only irrelevant, but downright 
troublesome, especially on deadline. 

The need to screen out junk fax has 
forced some newspapers to imple- 
ment a rather primitive fax manage- 
ment tool: routine changes in fax 
phone numbers. 

A relatively new technology called 
the PC fax board may solve the prob- 
lem and, at the same time, cut costs 
and streamline operations in other 
newspaper departments. The catch 
is: the technology is not really ready 
yet, at least not for large-volume 
newspaper applications, but it is not 
that far off. 

“I think we’re almost there,” said 
Mike Horgan, director of systems for 
the Star-Ledger in Newark, N.J. Hor- 
gan is about to begin testing fax 
boards as part of an overall project to 
develop ways to speed copy flow in all 
departments at his newspaper. 

A distant cousin of the computer 
telecommunications modem, the fax 
board can eliminate the paper fax 
entirely, which may not be a bad idea 
considering that some industry 
observers predict a shortage of fax 
paper by the mid-1990’s. 

In conjunction with optical charac- 
ter reader software, fax boards can 
bring fax documents directly into a 
computer for editing. The fax board 
requires only an expansion slot and a 
communications port in the PC. 

With such a board, the belea- 
guered editor could search the system 
for a particular document while 





(Gloede is a free-lance writer and a 
former associate editor and tech writer 
for E&P.) 








ignoring the junk, and the contents of | 


a particular document could be edited 
and then moved into a news story ina 
matter of seconds. The fax board can, 
theoretically, turn an ordinary fax 
machine into an OCR scanner. 

It could also allow classified adver- 
tisers to fax their copy directly into a 
newspaper’s computer system. Like- 
wise, display advertisers could fax 
their copy changes. 

For newspapers that produce fax 
editions for transmission to selected 
readers, fax boards can help bring 
the entire distribution process in 
house. When arranged in a cluster, 
fax boards will automatically dial the 
phone and send a fax newspaper to 
large numbers of subscribers. 





The PC-FAX connection 


Fax documents may become more manageable, useful, attractive 


“It’s about as good as a fast typist 
who makes a few errors,” said Jim 
Noonan, manager of PC-fax develop- 
ment for Nissei Electric Co. in Clos- 
ter, N.J. It will miss-some letters.” 

The problem is not in the fax pro- 
cess itself, but in the OCR software 
that converts fax to digital computer 
code. Fax is a graphics-based process 
and is therefore not readily translat- 
able into computer language. As a 
result, when an OCR program con- 
verts Group 3 fax transmissions to, 
say, ASCII code, the resulting file will 
contain unidentifiable characters. 

“The state of fax [in fax boards] is 
there, the state of OCR is not,” said 
Lexi Bisbee, marketing communica- 
tions manager for GammaLink, a 





The need to screen out junk fax has forced some 
newspapers to implement a rather primitive fax 
management tool: routine changes in fax phone 


numbers. 





The chief advantage of fax boards 
over conventional fax machines, par- 
ticularly for fax-delivered newspa- 
pers, is the quality of output. Since a 
fax board converts digital information 
from a computer, the end-product is 
far cleaner and more readable than a 
conventional fax document. 

If all this seems a bit incredible, it 
is — at least for now. There are 
problems with fax boards that make 
their immediate widespread introduc- 
tion into the newspaper business 
implausible. First, the high-test, 
industrial-strength boards now on the 
market are difficult to use; it takes a 
skilled user to navigate through the 
menus and functions. 

“The technology needs to be 
refined so that the whole process is 
easier,” said Judy Pirani, associate 
director of communications systems 
service for BIS-CAP Intl., a Norwell, 
Mass.-based consulting firm. 

Second, while they work well as 
replacements for traditional fax 
machines, when fax boards take in 
documents from traditional fax 
machines and convert the documents 
to computer language, the process is 
subject to error. 





Sunnyvale, Calif.-based maker of fax 
boards. 

Furthermore, the actual graphics 
elements contained in a fax transmis- 
sion must be identified and exempted 
from the translation process. To date, 
no one has developed a fail-safe pro- 
gram that will cut the graphics out and 
translate the copy reliably. 

The Star-Ledger’s Horgan believes 
it is only a matter of time before some- 
one perfects the process. Currently, 
he is using a Kurzweil scanner (mar- 
keted by Xerox) to scan everything 
from actual newspaper pages to fax 
documents into the newspaper’s com- 
puter system. 

The scanner, which uses artificial 
intelligence to learn how to scan vari- 
ous optical media, cost nearly $20,000 
and, although it has worked well since 
the test started at the beginning of the 
year, Horgan sees a future for fax 
boards at the paper. With packages 
that include both a board and OCR 
software starting in the $1,000 to 
$1,500 price range, fax could accom- 
plish many of the same tasks as the 
Kurzweil system at a far lower cost. 

“IT think it will have applications 
in each of the newspaper’s depart- 
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ments,” he said. 

Even vendors who are now selling 
remote entry computer systems to 
newspaper advertising departments 
are eying fax boards as a potentially 
promising technology. 

“It’s what I would call less-than- 
acceptable at this point,” said Leslie 
Bernhard, executive vice president of 


By Jim Rosenberg 


While managers and legislators 
consider measures to deal with junk 
fax (which now includes retail joke 
fax and what was perhaps the first 
faxed bomb threat, according to 
recent Washington Post reports), a 
few firms are beginning to provide 
improvements to fax documents, 
which, whatever their content or pur- 
pose, typically have had the look and 
feel of junk. 

In order to output attractive 
facsimile hard copy with readable 
print and clearer images, new prod- 
ucts rely on some now-familiar pub- 
lishing tools: the personal computer, 
the PostScript language and, option- 
ally, a laser printer or other output 
device besides a fax machine’s ther- 
mal printer. 

Since last summer, several compa- 
nies have brought out or announced 
products to enhance the appearance 
of computer-generated faxes. Faxes 
originating on a computer already 
have the advantage of requiring no 
document scanning on a fax machine, 
eliminating one step in image degra- 
dation. 

Possibly the first available product 
was GammaScript from GammaLink, 
a developer of PC-fax products based 
in Palo Alto, Calif. Utilizing the QMS 
UltraScript interpreter, Gamma- 
Script software converts any Post- 
Script file into fax format for trans- 
mission to any fax machine or laser 
printer. 

What it provides, says Gamma- 
Link, is the look of a document 
printed on a 200-dpi laser printer. 
Indeed, faxes received by another PC 
can be directed toa laser printer for an 
even better appearance. With the 
software on the sender’s side only, 
documents output from anyone’s fax 
machine benefit from the enhance- 











Publishing Technology Inc. (Pub- 
Tech) in Stamford, Conn., which 
markets the Ad-Star system, but, she 
said, the company is beginning to look 
at the potential applications of fax- 
board technology in newspaper 
advertising with an eye toward devel- 
oping new products. 

So how long will it be before funeral 


ment. 

The software works in conjunction 
with the company’s GammaFax, a 
PC-to-fax package consisting of soft- 
ware for PCs or IBM PS/2 computers, 
and a fax modem board that connects 
to a phone line through a modular 
phone jack. 

Adding to the improved look, Gam- 
maScript retains a document’s type, 
formats and graphics during facsimile 
transmission. It supports many word 
processing, graphics and other popu- 
lar software. 








directors are faxing death notices 
directly into a newspaper’s computer 
system, or reporters are sending type- 
written copy into the system via fax? 

“The technology is here,” said 
Pirani of BIS-CAP, “and it is pretty 
reliable.” 

The challenge is to knock the quali- 
fier out of that last sentence. 


Improving fax output 


Since last summer, several companies have brought out or announced 
products to enhance the appearance of computer-generated faxes 


personal computer application pro- 
grams into fax format, allowing the 
user to send integrated text and 
graphics with output tailored for a fax 
machine’s 200-dpi thermal printer. 

PostScript capability is not 
required at the receiving end. Format- 
ted text is preserved and documents 
arrive “looking remarkably like Post- 
Script quality printing,” according to 
Inset. 

Hijaak PS requires an IBM PC or 
compatible with 640K of RAM, DOS 
3.0 or higher and 5%” disc drive. It 





In order to output attractive facsimile hard copy with 
readable print and clearer images, new products rely 
on some now-familiar publishing tools. . . 





The package provides 35 licensed 
typefaces, with optional added fonts 
and will support H-P plotter language 
for CAD drawings. It is compatible 


with GammaLink’s network fax, PC- ' 


to-fax network and network mail-fax 
products. 

GammaScript requires an IBM PC 
AT, PS/2 Model 50 or compatibles 
with at least a megabyte of memory 
(2MB extended RAM for use with 
GammaMail) and four megabytes 
available hard disc space. 

Brookfield, Conn.-based Inset Sys- 
tem’s Hijaak general-purpose graph- 
ics utility for screen capture, high- 
resolution image capture and graphics 
file format conversion across hard- 
ware platforms will, among other 
functions, convert images from any of 
the supported formats into fax for- 
mat. It can also be used to import 
faxed images to paint and publishing 
applications. 

Inset’s newer Hijaak PS converts 
PostScript print-to-disc files from 





works with all application packages 
that produce PostScript output and 
supports any of 13 Group 3 fax cards, 
including GammaFax. 

More recently, a product expected 
from Adobe Systems would turn a 
PostScript laser printer into a fax 
transmitter directly connected to the 
phone line. In addition to sending fax 
format documents from a personal 
computer, the device reportedly 
would enable transmission of Post- 
Script files to any suitable output 
device on the receiving end, fully 
exploiting the device’s capabilities. 
Calls to Adobe for more information 
were not returned. 


NDC offers 
fax output 


National Digital Corp. said its 
Photo Management Workstation, 
originally designed to capture and 

(Continued on page 60) 
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By Jim Rosenberg 


Jane Smith, product line manager 
at a large manufacturer, waits near a 
boarding gate at Minneapolis-St. Paul 
International Airport for an early 
flight to O’Hare, where she will meet 
with her firm’s Asian marketing part- 
ner before continuing on to Knoxville 
to visit one of her company’s plants. 

It wouldn’t hurt to have a Chicago 
newspaper, but Smith left home too 
early even to take delivery of her local 
newspapers and, before she boards 
her flight, she may miss those she 
ordinarily reads at her office. She is 
interested in business news, particu- 
larly anything related to East Asian 
business. 

With a new openness to Western 
business, a deal with the Soviet Union 
is in the works. What are officials 
there reading in today’s U.S. papers, 
she wonders. Smith would also like to 
know what is new in Knoxville before 
she lands there. While away, it also 
would be nice to know what is hap- 
pening at home. 

The imaginary Ms. Smith’s hypo- 
thetical problem has a possible solu- 
tion: a newsrack that is never sold out 
because it contains no newspapers. 

Instead, a unit of conventional 
vending box size would have a roll of 
blank paper, a thermal “printing 
press” and a telephone line. Smith 
needs no change, only a credit card 
and some newspapers’ telephone 
numbers. 

With hard copy or from a suitably 
configured system, a fax newspaper 
can be transmitted to any fax 
machine, provided someone who 
knows where to send it does so. In 
addition to businesses or anyone else 
who care to subscribe, some newspa- 
pers with fax editions are already 
targeting the hospitality industry as 
likely redistribution sources. 

An attendant merely photocopies 
the edition for guests. The provider 
can offer an extra service and the 
producer garners a higher volume rate 
for the edition’s subsequent duplica- 
tion. 

That does not help the traveler who 
wants more than one newspaper at 
several locations that may be far 
removed from an area of circulation 
and may also lack a newsstand or 








redistribution service. It does not 
help a fax paper subscriber away from 
the office or a reader staying in a hotel 
that is not a redistributor of a fax 
paper. 

Provided an edition has been pre- 
pared, a fax newspaper might be 
routed, by staffer or interactive auto- 
mation, to a fax machine anywhere, 
and a public fax machine capable of 
accepting a credit card can function as 
a vending box for newspaper fax edi- 
tions. The fax service, phone com- 
pany and newspaper might all be paid 
with the credit card. 

Ms. Smith’s hometown fax papers 
are not ready; one business daily will 
probably be on the plane; she can look 
through the Chicago papers over cof- 
fee at O’ Hare; a nationally distributed 
paper can be read en route to Knox- 
ville; she will do without her second 
business daily and today’s news from 
eastern Tennessee. 





Delivery on demand 


lf fax subscriptions succeed, will single-copy sales follow? 


ber of pages sent for billing. The 
reprogrammable board handles all the 
operations of the fax machine, can be 
retrofitted to existing public faxes and 
customized for specific needs, 
according to the company. 

Faxfone reads credit cards’ 
magnetic strips, eliminating the need 
for users to punch in account num- 
bers. Users are guided by simulated 
voice instruction and optional LED 
readout. 

Company spokeswoman Anne Fin- 
ger said that Credit Card Technolo- 
gies has not yet approached newspa- 
pers and, apart from fax papers them- 
selves, she suggested possible use of 
the public fax to obtain specific sec- 
tions or pages of a newspaper or to 
access a newspaper library. 

Indeed, at least one newspaper told 
E&P it is exploring similar services, 
including the possibility of offering a 
daily fax menu of various full-text 





Instead, a unit of conventional vending box size 
would have a roll of blank paper, a thermal “printing 


press” and a telephone line. 





But it would be nice to have a digest 
of each paper she wants when she is 
most able to read it or use its informa- 
tion. With only some of the small but 
increasing number of fax newspapers 
now published or under serious con- 
sideration, Smith could satisfy her 
curiosity were she able to use a public 
fax’s phone to access a newspaper 
and request, orally or by key code, its 
last or next fax paper — which could 
be transmitted to the public fax or 
forwarded, for example, to the office 
of her next meeting, the out-of-state 
plant or the hotel she will be using. 

Credit Card Technologies has 
created the Faxfone, a follow-on 
product to its Blufone, a self-con- 
tained credit card/calling card phone 
that captures, stores and forwards 
information independent of other 
equipment. 

Modifications to the Ridgefield, 
N.J.-based company’s existing cir- 
cuit board allowed it to control a fax 
and monitor fax transmission tones to 
determine connection time and num- 





articles that can be remotely “photo- 
copied” by a customer. 

Said Finger, “We could program 
our machine with a speed dial button 
that would link up directly to a news- 
paper. The user would call the paper 
on the fax machine’s telephone, 
request the article and wait. . . for 
the transmission.” 

She cited journalists in the field, 
lawyers at a courthouse, business 
travelers at airports, even consumers 
as potential users. 

Though not something it has done, 
the Hartford Courant thought about 
single-copy sales of its FaxPaper, 
according to Bill Williams, assistant 
to the publisher, who said, “It is 
something we would consider.” 

“I think at this point we’re being 
maybe a tad bit cautious in trying to 
just deal with the basic thing we 
have — and taking the add-ons 
maybe one at a time,” Williams con- 
tinued. “There are so many possibili- 
ties, so many spin-offs and so many 
ways you can do this.” 
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Single-copy fax-on-demand also 
has some appeal at the Star Tribune's 
Executive Fax, and the St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press Dispatch’s NewsFax, fax 
newspapers competing in Minneso- 
ta’s Twin Cities. 

“As that technology gets more 
broadly exposed . . . in the business 
world, that’s something that we 
would like to be able to do,” said 
Executive Fax product manager Rick 
Petersen. 

Mike Peluso, Pioneer Press Dis- 
patch executive news editor, said the 
idea is under consideration in St. 
Paul, where “We certainly aren’i 
saying that this is the last twist to the 
product, to the service.” 

Peluso called fax papers, by sub- 
scription or single copy “just one ele- 
ment, maybe the first direction that 
newspapers are going to start to 
use — not just us but other newspa- 
pers are trying to sell their databases. 
Newspapers,” he went on, “have an 
enormous amount of material coming 
over the transom that they never 
print.” 

Citing other areas such as sports 
scores, market results and access to 
archives for full texts of older articles, 
Petersen said they represent “some 
of the things that we as well as many 
of the other newspapers are looking 
at, in terms of finding applications for 
these different technologies.” 

Putting the substance of audiotex 
back into print may seem absurdly 
ironic, but the market for it remains 
unknown. 

For fax paper publishers using an 
outside “broadcast” distribution ser- 
vice (e.g., Xpedite Systems Inc., MCI 
Communications Corp. ora local tele- 
phone company), Credit Card Tech- 
nologies vice president Frank 
Donofrio said the same speed dialing 
could be set up to connect users with 
such providers. 

For all but perhaps the smallest or 
strictly local fax paper operations, 
processing of incoming single-copy 
requests would have to be electroni- 
cally automated. Automation of such 
transactions on the newspaper’s (or 
outside distributor’s) side would 
apply to three areas. 

The first would require that the fax 
paper either be generated from:a 
microcomputer or at least be stored as 
digital data to eliminate hard-copy 
refeeding for each transmission to a 
different public fax. 

Part of the attraction of fax papers 
is the low cost in start-up and opera- 
tion. And in the second area of auto- 
mation, telecommunications, a news- 
paper would probably not be inclined 
to hire full-time telephone-fax opera- 
tors any more than it would want 
staffers taking shifts pushing its fax- 





paper master through a fax machine. 

Automation could cope with a suc- 
cessful operation that might be 
receiving transmission requests at all 
hours, with heavy phone-fax traffic at 
certain periods. It could also offer the 
capability of handling multiple calls 
simultaneously. 

Automated call processing would 
allow a user to inform a computer at a 
newspaper or service of the public fax 
number and request delivery of the 
latest edition of the fax paper. A fax 
paper stored on that computer as a 
digital document would then be trans- 
mitted to the user. 

“All you do is tap into it, say, ‘I’m 
ready,’ do a protocol and send,” said 
Donofrio. 

Calling it “a different class of risk 
involved,” the Star Tribune’s 
Petersen acknowledged that automa- 
tion for fax-on-demand, as in various 
on-line, interactive or audiotex opera- 
tions, would require more money for 
more technology in order they work 
well. 





rated into the automated billing. 

“We could build that in in soft- 
ware,” Donofrio said. He noted that 
while those charges are consolidated 
in customer [user] billing by a card’s 
issuer, his company breaks down the 
component fees for the owner/opera- 
tor of the public fax. 

Credit Card Technologies is a 
developer, manufacturer and data 
collector/processor for public fax 
owner/operators. Its products and 
services are sold to third parties and 
set up under their names. 

Donofrio said development beyond 
the existing capabilities of his com- 
pany’s board is mostly a matter of 
writing software. Projects may be 
undertaken, independently or upon 
the suggestion of a customer, as a 
new-product venture to perform a 
specific function. 

“Most of the time,” Donofrio 
stated, development is based on 
implementation of a customer’s idea 
and seed money, in which case the 
product becomes the exclusive prop- 





Part of the attraction of fax papers is the low cost 
in start-up and operation. 








“Obviously you have to look at 
those things and try to find out what 
the potential is . . . ” said Petersen. 
Citing the readiness of telephone 
companies to exploit alternative 
channels for information, he said he 
thinks newspapers as an industry con- 
sider such ventures “an inevitable 
thing that they have to look at getting 
into,” whether or not individual 
papers “actually take the plunge.” 

Such automation also presents the 
possibilities of sending yesterday’s or 
any past fax paper, sending only one 
page of a multipage fax paper, and 
reserving a transmission of the next 
available fax paper edition to a given 
public fax through interactive use of 
numbers and symbols on the user’s 
handset. 

One newspaper manager noted that 
beyond acquiring automated call pro- 
cessing, some manner of copy pro- 
cessing would be needed for the kinds 
of broader fax services his company 
has in mind. 

Donofrio said it would simply be a 
matter of software modification to 
address the third area of automation: 
billing. His company already pro- 
vides for charge-card billing of the 
public fax owner’s use fee, the car- 
rier’s charge and any charge-card fee. 
To make single-copy fax paper sales 
practical, a newspaper would have to 
have its own purchase price incorpo- 





erty of the customer. 

As much as the product’s technical 
functions, the company views its ease 
of operation as essential to the suc- 
cess of the public fax. It stresses not 
only user-friendly equipment but a 
purchaser price low enough to keep 
user rates reasonable. 

Though it believes “the profit 
potential is great,” it noted the impor- 
tance of location and promotion. 
Saying the industry lacks sufficient 
history, it refrains from making 
revenue claims. 

Information provided by the com- 
pany about the public fax industry 
included the following: about 20,000 
locations offer staffed or self-service 
(fewer than 1,000) public fax 
machines; half of staffed services are 
hotel-operated and generate more 
than $45 million annually; among 
other advantages, self-service 
machines are cheaper for users. 

A hybrid of out-of-area fax paper 
sales and newsstand sales could be 
subscribed or unsubscribed volume 
purchase of fax papers for resale at 
newsstands. Newsstand operators 
could subscribe to a given number of 
copies or dial them up at the time of 
purchase. 

Prospective readers would not 
need to know or look up newspaper 
telephone numbers, wait in line, or 

(Continued on page 58) 
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By Jim Rosenberg 


As in any other business, fax 
machines could be expected to have 
found their way into the wire ser- 
vices. 


“Faxes are used companywide,” 
said Associated Press senior artist 
and acting art director Patrick J. 
Lyons, who added that most of the 
larger bureaus and many of the smaller 
ones now have fax machines. He also 
noted that fax is a very convenient 
way to communicate with offices 
during hours when they are unstaffed. 

While they have been around the 
AP for almost five years, Lyons noted 
heavy use in graphics “only since the 
spring of 87 . . . because that’s when 
we got one of our own.” 





lists. 

“We routinely get faxes of news 
releases and accompanying maps and 
diagrams from the federal EPA,” said 
Lyons. He also noted that material 
from the National Oceanic and Atmo- 
spheric Administration and some 
weather information arrives by fax. 
Whenever it is learned that a federal 
agency producing news graphics is 
creating a fax release list, “we 
endeavor to get on it,” said Lyons. 

The AP did not have to wait for the 
office fax machine to do all this. It had 
its own facsimile system in the form of 
its photo transmission system. 

Lyons said some visual material is 
still sent in over the photo transmit- 
ters and recorders, but he termed it 
“expensive and cumbersome” com- 





The AP didn’t have to wait for the office fax 
machine to do all this. It had its own facsimile system 
in the form of its photo transmission system. 





He added that his department actu- 
ally shares a machine with the photo 
desk because they are neighbors, but 
graphics expects to have its own 
because of the volume of use. 

Lyons called “visual reference 
from the field” a “very important 
reason” for using facsimile. Report- 
ers can submit a quick sketch map or 
pick up and fax in a diagram or chart 
from a story source. He said icons, 
logos and specific little pieces of art 
that are needed fast frequently travel 
by fax. 

“It’s frequently the fastest and 
most reliable way for us to get statisti- 
cal tables from sources at distant 
bureaus rather than... our usual 
method of sending in text, which is a 
little bit cumbersome for tabular mat- 
ter” and requires someone to key it 
in, thereby increasing the chance for 
error. 

He also pointed out that AP artists 
will “occasionally fax a graphic out to 
the field for a reporter to double- 
check to make sure that we’ve por- 
trayed some kinds of sensitive infor- 
mation accurately.” 

Besides individual story sources 
and reporters in the field or at 
bureaus, AP is on fax press release 








pared with the relatively fast, easy 
and cheap fax alternative. 

Fax has not put his people out of 
work — it has only made them more 
productive. 

“Nothing that we ever get by fax is 
used for live art; it’s too coarse,” said 


Lyons, conceding, however, that the 


low resolution is still “ideal for things 
like sketches and diagrams.” 

In this respect, although fax 
modem technology exists to bring an 
image directly into a Macintosh com- 
puter, the AP does not do it. Lyons 
said the wire service has yet to 
acquire the device, and that it has not 
been available for very long. 

“We haven’t felt it was a priority to 
buy one [and] they work to their opti- 
mum only when you’re transmitting 
from one Macintosh to another by 
way of fax links — and we have other 
means of doing that, which don’t 
depend on the fax modem.” 

Lyons also noted that there are as 
yet not enough in the field to make 
them very useful. 

Lyons said the AP probably would 
not use a fax image passed to a Mac 
owing to its low resolution. He 
explained that “cleaning up a bit map 
electronically and transmitting a bit 





Fax at the Associated Press 
Moving raw visual information can be fast, easy and inexpensive 


map ... is memory-intensive, time- 
intensive and difficult.” 

For the same reason, he said, very 
little use is made of computer scan- 
ners. 

“Scanned images are lovely if you 
have a perfect scanned original and 
great scanning software,” he con- 
cluded, “but if you have to do any 
cleaning up on them they’re more 
trouble than they’re worth.” 

For his staff, a faxed image is only a 
starting point for creating or re-creat- 
ing original art. 


Wire services: no 
circulation-based 
fax rate yet 


Wire services say they haven’t yet 
settled on how to charge newspapers 
for using their news reports in fax 
editions. 

Both the Associated Press and 
United Press International say fax 
newspapers are in such an experimen- 
tal stage that they haven’t developed 
any systematic approach to charging 
fax newspapers. 

They both agree, however, that fax 
newspapers represent a new ser- 
vice — and newspapers must pay for 
using wire copy in them. 

AP had originally intended in Janu- 
ary to come up with some sort of 
circulation-based rate for fax newspa- 
pers. However, a spokesman said the 
service’s board of directors has in- 
definitely postponed any action on 
a circulation-based rate. 

Instead, AP is charging newspapers 
a “nominal fee” for using its report in 
fax newspapers, the spokesman said. 

Similarly, UPI said it charges 
papers individually on an “ad-hoc 
basis. We don’t want to do anything 
hip-shot,” spokesman Milt Capps 
said. “We're taking a look at fax fees 
within the context of developing pos- 
sible fax-related services from our 
electronic news gathering [division]. 
We’re loking at fax newspapers 
within the overall context of a number 
of emerging technologies.” 

Because fax papers are in their 
infancy (with possible applications 
yet unseen), UPI said it does not 
want to tie its hand in rate-setting. 

— Mark Fitzgerald 
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Facsimile newspapers created by 

the Hartford Courant and the Toronto 
Globe and Mail are continuing to gain 
readers. 
* While the Globe and Mail’s four- 
page FAXsummary (E&P, Nov. 18, 
1989, Page 22) has about two dozen 
subscribers, there are reportedly a 
number of large Canadian companies 
with multiple outlets who have indi- 
cated plans to subscribe, according to 
Rick Noble, general manager for Info 
Globe, the electronic publishing divi- 
sion of the Globe and Mail. 

Most recently, Kevin Speicher, in 
the Globe and Mail’s MIS depart- 
ment, said an arrangement has been 
made with Canada’s External Affairs 
Department, boosting circulation 
considerably. The arrangement puts 
FAXsummary into over 100 Canadian 
embassies and overseas government 
offices. 

Speicher said the distribution list 
would be split in early March, with 
the Globe and Mail itself handling 
domestic subscribers. (The paper will 
add some trial subscriptions to the 
current three Canadian subscribers). 
He said with hardware on hand for 
transmission of a limited volume, it is 
cheaper to handle that traffic in house 
rather than pay long-distance charges 
twice by passing NewsFax to Xpedite 
in New Jersey for subsequent return 
distribution to Canada. 

“More business-related fax prod- 
ucts” are under consideration by the 
Globe and Mail, according to 
Speicher. He cited the possibility of 
offering customized “newspapers,” 
for readers who provide in advance 
“keyword or stock-ticker definitions 
of what they want to see on a daily 
basis.” He described such a service 
as more “semipermanent” than 
casual “dial-in.” 

Some adjustments have been made 
in the fax-transmitted newspaper, 
Noble explained. Foreign news has 
been reduced or eliminated, more 
“soft news” such as sports has been 
included, and the paper changed fonts 
from a fine print, which took longer to 
transmit, to a regular mode, reducing 
publishing costs 40% in the process. 

In turn, subscription costs have 
been reduced about 40%. 

Noble noted that the FAXsummary 
has been getting a lot of response from 
travel agents and people who run con- 
ferences outside of Toronto, who 
acquire short-term subscriptions to 
be delivered during the duration of 
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their clients’ out-of-town stay. 

In addition, he said, cruise lines 
have expressed an interest in obtain- 
ing the FAXsummary, either to post 
or copy for passengers. 


The Courant’s FaxPaper (E&P, 
April 22, 1989, P. 22) continues to 
grow, and, although communications 





Early fax newspapers continue to gain readers 


manager Dennis Schain declined to 
give specific circulation numbers or 
growth percentages, he said, in terms 
of readership. “several thousand peo- 
ple see it every day.” 

The Courant also has reduced its 
subscription cost from $2,500 a year 
to $600 a year, with a special three- 
month introductory rate of $99. 

FaxPaper has begun accepting strip 
advertising at the bottom of the paper, 
and the first advertiser was a com- 
pany that supplies fax paper, Schain 
noted. 

The Courant also accepts letters to 
the editor via facsimile, although only 
about two or three of the roughly 30 
letters that arrive each day come in 
via fax, Schain explained. 

Still relatively new, the procedure 
was announced in an Oct. 4, 1989, 
editorial. Schain said the fax-trans- 
mitted letters are expected to grow. 

“People have not come to depend 
on it or think about it yet,” he said. 

Letters to the editor sent via fax are 
treated exactly the same as those 
received in the mail, although they do 
have the advantage of timeliness, 
Schain added. 

— Debra Gersh 


FBN launches fax service 


Fax Broadcast Network, based in 
Jenkintown, a Philadelphia suburb, 
now offers dedicated fax services for 
a variety of clients in publishing, mar- 
keting, sales and corporate communi- 
cations. 


FBN said that among projects 
begun in January offering regular fax 
broadcasting were delivery of classi- 
fied ad materials to a national network 
of daily newspapers, monthly manu- 
facturers’ product updates for dealers 
and retailers, marketing research, 
sales promotions and internal corpo- 
rate updates. 


FBN charges 50¢ per page in peak 
hours and 40¢ per page during off- 
peak times. It can send thousands of 
faxes to different addresses. The 
company said it is developing a series 
of joint-venture fax newsletters with 
publishers of newsletters and con- 
sumer and trade magazines. The spe- 
cialized target-market newsletters are 
to be delivered to selected readers of 
the publications in daily, weekly or 
monthly fax transmissions. 

Subscribers also have access to a 





fax mailbox system that electroni- 
cally stores transmissions and allows 
for confidential receipt and transmis- 
sion of personal messages from fax 
machines worldwide. 

FBN’s Dial-A-Fax Division, which 
publishes what it describes as the 
world’s largest fax directory, also cre- 
ates custom fax distribution lists to 
client specifications. 


Making and 
sending 
FAXsummary 


Kevin Speicher, from the Toronto 
Globe and Mail MIS department, said 
getting the newspaper’s FAXsummary 
under way required considerable 
tinkering with typefaces and sizes, 
the quality of which varied widely at 
200 dpi fax resolution. 

“Some of the type styles did not 
transmit well at all,” he said. “When 
we stripped it back down to 100 dots 

(Continued on page 60) 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


Fax newspapers are not just for the 
big boys anymore. 

For the past few months, the 12,947- 
circulation Effingham (Ill.) Daily 
News has published its own fax edi- 
tion, the EDNFax Newspaper. 

Effingham’s fax is not unusual 
simply because of the size of the Daily 
News, although it is believed to be the 
nation’s smallest general-interest 
newspaper issuing a fax edition. 

While larger papers such as the 
Hartford Courant, New York Times 
and USA Today produce their fax 
papers in the afternoon, the evening- 
cycle Effingham Daily News sends 
out its EDNFax at about 9:30 in the 
morning. 

“In effect, [the fax] makes us a two- 
cycle news organization,” said Tim 
Zgonina, Daily News managing edi- 
tor. 

“] particularly like the fact that it 
comes between what would be a 
morning edition and the evening edi- 
tion. Where the morning papers 
around here close at midnight, we are 
getting wire at 6:30, so the people who 
get the fax paper are getting fresher 
news than the morning papers can 
give them,” Zgonina added. 

That timeliness was reflected in the 
Jan. 9 EDNFax, which was able to 
report on the successful launch of the 
space shuttle Columbia, which lifted 
off at 7:38 a.m. (EST). 





Fax papers: Not just for the big boys 


Effingham (Ill.) Daily News is small and in the morning, 
but it is a pioneer in the publication of its own fax edition 
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Effingham Daily News’ 
EDNFax edition 


future.” 


A self-confessed computer hacker, 
Kade said the fax newspaper devel- 
oped from brainstorming by him and 
his wife Jo Ann McNaughton-Kade, 
whose family owns the Daily News. 


The couple, Kade said, had been 





“In newspapers, we sometimes get carried away 
with length and, from that viewpoint, it forces us to 
sharpen our focuses,” Zgonina said. 





Effingham’s fax newspaper is also 
unusual in that it is directed only at 
local business — and is sent free of 
charge. 

“We aren’t making a dime off this, 
and I don’t know if we ever will,” 
Daily News managing director Christ- 
opher Kade said. 

Instead, Kade calls EDNFax “our 
modest little footstep into the 








“discussing for some time how to get 
21st-century technology” to the 
paper in Effingham, a small down- 
state Illinois town located about 100 
miles northeast of St. Louis. 

However, the future, Kade readily 
concedes, is not necessarily cheap. 

Getting the fax newspaper off the 
ground cost about $15,000 to $20,000, 
Kade said. 





Some of that the paper would have 
spent anyway, he noted. For exam- 
ple, the new Macintosh IIcx with a 
full-page monitor was needed 
because the Daily News was adding 
GraphicsNet from the Associated 
Press. 

“But, yeah, it’s a considerable 
investment, and it’s a continuing 
investment in terms of time. Mostly, 
it’s my time, but there are also two 
editorial people I’ve trained to do this 
when I’m not here,” Kade said. 

Assembling the fax newspaper 
begins at 5:30 in the morning. 

“In fact, it’s really the first thing I 
do in the morning,” managing editor 
Zgonina said. “I go over the wire, 
especially the AP Digest. The Digest 
[news items] just fit perfectly for the 
fax.” 

As the news staff comes in, they, 
too, contribute ideas. 

Reporters with EDNFax articles 
face a 7:30 a.m. deadline, and tight 
copy requirements. 

In fact, one of the things managers 
say they like best about the fax is the 
emphasis on tight writing. 

“In newspapers, we sometimes get 
carried away with length and, from 
that viewpoint, it forces us to sharpen 
our focuses,” Zgonina said. 

“I really think it helps the reporters 
write their leads later on,” added 
marketing director Kade. 

News copy is processed through 
the newspaper’s DISC front-end sys- 
tem and sent by modem to the Macin- 
tosh IIcx. 

EDN Fax is assembled on the Mac 
using Aldus PageMaker software. 

The fax newspaper is sent out 
through AppleFax modems for distri- 
bution. 

“There’s never any paper. We 
make, really, only one hard copy, 
otherwise it goes out electronically,” 
Kade said. 

Transmission time has been about 
an hour-and-a-half. 

The paper recently signed up with 
the MCI Fax Network, which Kade 
said should cut transmission time. 

“With the fiber-optic lines we 
should realize some increase in 

(Continued on page 58) 
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By Jim Rosenberg 


Before the Effingham (Ill.) Daily 
News signed with MCI Communica- 
tions Corp. to handle daily transmis- 
sions of EDNFax, it distributed its 
morning fax newspaper by modem, 
eliminating hard-copy scanning. 

Even the Star Tribune, which has 
put together an expandable in-house 
system to electronically distribute 
ExecutiveFax to readers in the Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul area, concedes it 
may rely on an outside “broadcast” 
distributor for service requirements 
that exceed the capacity of its own 
equipment at a given time. 

Among companies offering fax dis- 
tribution services are Washington, 
D.C.-based MCI, Eatontown, N.J.- 
based Xpedite Systems Inc., AT&T 
and some area telephone com- 
panies. Although a master hard copy 
of a document can be scanned into a 
fax machine and sent to a distributor, 
most users would prefer to streamline 
the process by eliminating the hard- 
copy scan and submitting a “master” 
directly from the PC or Mac on which 
the document is prepared. 

Advantages include more prepara- 
tion time, faster delivery to the dis- 
tributor and a cleaner, clearer docu- 
ment. Equally important to some 
publishers is a capability of handling 
subscriber lists on the PC, rather than 
submitting hard-copy changes to the 
distributor. 

The Hartford (Conn.) Courant, 
first newspaper to create a fax edition 
last year, is now using Southern New 
England Telephone to distribute Fax- 
Paper. 

While it still relies on hard-copy 
transmissions to SNET, Bill Wil- 
liams, assistant to the publisher, said 
“we have been talking to SNET about 
the possibility of electronic transmis- 
sion to them; we’re looking into the 
technology involved.” 

Williams added that “more than 
anything it has to do with our hard- 
ware-software at this end. The way 
we assemble it now, we don’t have it 
readily available to transmit elec- 
tronically. 

New Haven, Conn.-based SNET 
offers fax mailboxes, PC faxing, auto- 
redial and letterhead/logo merging. 

NewsFax, the new fax newspaper 
from the St. Paul Pioneer Press Dis- 
patch, is carried by MCI, and it, too, 
goes out from St. Paul as scanned 
hard copy. But that is likely to change. 

Executive news editor Mike Peluso 
said that early on his staff had been 








experimenting with fax modems and 
had purchased and installed one “that 
we thought was the leading edge... for 
fax boards — and the quality stunk.” 

Peluso said MCI recommended a 
new modem now on order. When it 
arrives, he said, NewsFax is expected 
to go all electronic. 

Mark Kolklasure of MCI said his 
company can accept a document from 
a publisher in fax format, whether 
from a fax machine or from a PC 
equipped with a fax board. 





Delivering fax newspapers 


serviced by Xpedite. 

Until early this month, said Kevin 
Speicher of the Globe and Mail MIS 
department, Faxsummary used Xpe- 
dite’s PostScript-to-fax service, 
“where we essentially use a telecom- 
munications package and just send 
them a large PostScript file that they 
do the conversion on.” 

Toronto had earlier tried doing its 
own PostScript-to-fax conversion, 
then faxed the document to Xpedite 
with a cover sheet. 





Equally important to some publishers is a capability 
of handling subscriber lists on the PC, rather than 
submitting hard-copy changes to the distributor. 





He also noted new software, now at 
two beta test sites, that allows 
publishers to handle fax subscriber 
lists on their PCs, rather than submit- 
ting changes separately to MCI for 
subsequent reprogramming of lists. 
Kolklasure said when ready, the soft- 
ware will be provided free to custom- 
ers, who will use a toll-free number to 
transmit modified lists back to MCI. 

Kolklasure said MCI already per- 
mits publishers to “add addresses on 
a per-broadcast basis.” 

Without updating the subscriber 
list, a user can add last-minute desti- 
nations using the fax machine key- 
pad, a function useful for test trans- 
missions or sample-copy distribution. 

“You don’t want to update your 
software every other day just to send 
out one [extra] number,” he said. 

Among other features, Kolklasure 
cited transmission to any destination 
where direct dialing is possible, pay- 
ment only for completed transmis- 
sions, 24-hour, designated period, or 
specific kill time for connection 
attempts (redials) and a maximum of 
1,000 recipients per broadcast (multi- 
ple broadcasts are available). He said 
that assuming all recipients’ fax 
machines were idle when called, 
those 1,000 subscribers could be 
reached in an hour. 

Another feature from MCI is use of 
an alternate fax number. If no connec- 
tion is made after several tries at a 
primary fax destination, the system 
will automatically try to send a docu- 
ment to a second fax number asso- 
ciated with a given subscriber. 

The bulk of subscribers to the 
Toronto Globe and Mail’s Faxsum- 
mary are outside of Canada and are 





“We’re probably going back to a 
fax-in scheme,” said Speicher. He 
said that while sending PostScript 
code is fine and the telecommunica- 
tions connect “knows who you 
are ...Wwhat your destination lists 
should be and there’s no human 
intervention,” Xpedite ““won’t do a 
normal-resolution fax for us from 
PostScript code.” 

He explained that both Xpedite and 
Toronto use GammaScript software, 
and “when you give it a PostScript 
code to munch on, it converts it to 
a fine-resolution fax file, which 
is roughly 200 dots per inch, 
and .. . looks really nice.” 

His problem, he added, is that “for 
the large volume of non-North Ameri- 
can clientele that we’ve got, we’re 
looking at a total transmission time of 
about 10 minutes for a four-page prod- 
uct because it’s fairly dense — 
there’s not an awful lot of compres- 
sion that can go on.” 

So the Globe and Mail will make a 
PostScript-to-TIFF conversion at 200 
dpi and run it through “another Gam- 
maLink preduct that essentially strips 
out every other pixel to end up witha 
normal-resolution fax file” that goes 
directly to Xpedite, then to readers. 

Speicher acknowledged losing “a 
little bit in the quality” and having 
had to do “some redesign” for type- 
faces and sizes that “withstand what 
we were going to try to do to it,” but 
added that “we essentially cut our 
transmission time and... costs by 
about 40 to 45 percent.” 

Speicher said he started experi- 
menting with fax boards and Post- 
Script-to-fax conversion about the 

(Continued on page 59) 
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By George Garneau 


Dan Darling wants to blanket the 
world with facts by fax. 

From an office in the National 
Press Building he has established Zip- 
Zap Network, a sophisticated 
facsimile distribution system deliver- 
ing raw materials of news. 

Darling, president and editor of 
Federal Document Center, uses fax 
machines to add important value to 
routine government information: 
speed. Information that would take 
days to arrive from Washington by 
mail, assuming you were on a mailing 
list, can be sent to anybody’s fax 
around the country within minutes. 

“It’s now, not tomorrow,” said 
Darling. ““Tomorrow’s too late. We 
used to be satisfied with overnight 
mail. No more.” 

This is how it works: A computer- 
controlled fax system sends menus of 
available information to subscribers. 
They mark an “X” beside the docu- 
ments they want and fax the menus 
back to Zip-Zap. Within moments the 
documents are faxed from computer 
memory to subscribers’ faxes. 

Zip-Zap offers four basic services: 
Congressional Record, Federal 
Register, releases from the White 
House and government agencies, and 
Knight-Ridder Tribune News ser- 
vice, which contracted to offer its 
news and features by fax to non- 
publishers. 

Another service provides facsim- 
iles of front pages of major newspa- 
pers from around the nation — a kind 
of instant tip sheet and comparison 
for editors. 

“They zip the stuff to me and I zap 
it out to the public within minutes,” 
Darling said. “There has never been a 
service like this. If you are a lawyer in 
a Boston courtroom, there’s no place 
to call up and get the Federal Regis- 
ter. We will do that for a dollar.” 

Zip-Zap costs $1 per day per menu 
(one menu daily for each of four ser- 
vices), plus 25¢ a page, plus phone 
charges. Long distance service is pro- 
vided exclusively by MCI, which is 
bankrolling Zip-Zap. Charges appear 
on subscribers’ regular phone bill. 

The service helps government by 
distributing public information to the 
public and the press. It helps the press 








Facts by fax 


Fax machines used to distribute government information 
and Knight-Ridder Tribune News service package 


by delivering it where, when and in 
the forms it is needed. 

“We are functioning as the White 
House press office in the National 
Press Building,” Darling said. 

A typical day’s offering from the 
White House includes nominations to 
government posts, text of a press 
briefing, notice of a bill signing, and 
press releases culled from nearly 170 
federal agencies. 

“It’s a bonanza for a lot of journal- 
ists in town. They don’t even have to 
leave home. They can get a lot of this 
stuff in their house.” 

Ennio Caretto, Washington corre- 
spondent for La Stampa of Turin, 
Italy, uses Zip-Zap as a kind of tip 
service to keep his two-person bureau 
informed. Receiving facsimiles of 
front pages of major papers, he reads 
the headlines before the papers are 
available in Washington. 





market but we want totry it . . . This 
is kind of a foot in the water for us.” 

KRTN’s contract calls for revenue 
to be shared. Darling and KRTN hope 
the service’s 250 stories a day will 
include some of interest to clients. 
For instance, stories about defense 
contractors or energy policy would be 
of interest to people who follow those 
industries. 

Until Zip-Zap, people outside 
Washington had to wait days to get 
the official record of Congress and 
federal agencies. 

The Federal Register-is printed 
Monday through Friday by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. The official 
record of federal regulations, it is of 
pressing interest to business and 
industry. Hand-delivered daily in 
Washington, it costs $844 a year. By 
third-class mail it costs $340 and 
arrives days later. 





“We are functioning as the White House press office 
in the National Press Building,” Darling said. 





“It tells me if there is something of 
interest,” Caretto said. “If I can get it 
immediately from him, it saves me 
time.” 

One March Friday he picked up on 
a Los Angeles Times front-page story 
about Federal Reserve chairman Alan 
Greenspan and rising interest rates 
and was able to follow up and file a 
story by his early deadline. In another 
instance, he received a statement 
from a member of Congress affecting 
a possible U.S. base in Italy. 

Darling has figured out other ways 
to apply fax to the news business. 
During the Iran-contra trial of Oliver 
North last year, Darling distributed 
trial transcripts by fax to the New 
York Times, Washington Post, Wall 
Street Journal, NBC, newsmagazines 
and others. 

Besides getting government infor- 
mation into news agencies, fax can 
distribute the final news product. 

“It potentially opens up another 
market for newswire information 
beyond the traditional newspapers,” 
KRTN editor Scott Bosley said of 
Zip-Zap. “We don’t know if there’s a 





Similarly, Congressional Record, 
the official edited version of events 
and bills in Congress, costs $255 by 
mail. 

Zip-Zap subscribers get access to 
the voluminous records instantly, and 
they pay only for what they want. 

Darling, 52, is a former television 
network syndication executive and 
publisher of a Philadelphia weekly 
who helped develop what is now 
CNN. He started Federal Document 
Center in 1988. Backed by MCI, Zip- 
Zap has cost $200,000 for Canon and 
3M fax machines and personal com- 
puters that control them. Users need 
MCI speed-dialing fax cards, which 
he can issue. 

After months of tests, Zip-Zap has 
about 200 clients, a few of them news- 
papers and news agencies, but, by 
December, Darling hopes to have 
5,000 to 10,000 corporations, ad and 
public relations agencies, law firms, 
government agencies and foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Plans call for a federal satellite 
channel on cable television. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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By George Garneau 


The Bush administration’s “obses- 
sion with secrecy” and information 
control “seriously compromises the 
news media’s ability to gather and 
disseminate news,” the Reporters 
Committee for Freedom of the press 
said. 

In its first report on the 13-month- 
old Bush presidency, the group sum- 
marized 100 actions characterizing 
government efforts to control infor- 
mation. 


By contrast, the Reporters Com- 
mittee’s 1988 report on the Reagan 
administration listed over 200 entries 
for four years. 

The report “chronicles the activi- 
ties of a White House bent on orches- 
trating and controlling the presenta- 





tions. “All the characteristics they 
identify, we don’t see that at all. We 
can safely say this is one of the most 
open presidents in modern history,” 
she said, citing Bush’s long list, com- 
pared with President Reagan, of 43 
press conferences and 60 interviews 
in a little over a year. 

Bothered by accusations of secrecy 
and deception, she said Bush was 
uncomfortable speaking publicly 
“about issues that are not public.” 

Conducting behind-the-scenes 
negotiations is “not deceptive, it’s 
being a good leader,” she said. 

Incidents cited by the Reporters 
Committee include: 

@ The Los Angeles Times reported 
that the administration planted a story 
in the New York Times about a plan 
for retaliation against Islamic 





attorney Jane Kirtley. 


The report “chronicles the activities of a White 
House bent on orchestrating and controlling the 
presentation of news,” said executive director and 





tion of news,” said executive director 
and attorney Jane Kirtley. “Ironi- 
cally, this obsession with secrecy and 
control has failed to stem the flow of 
gaffes and erroneous information. 
The policy clearly fails to serve the 
interest of the American people.” 

Entries are classified as disinforma- 
tion, freedom of information, plumb- 
ing leaks, policing thought, secret 
government, stop the press and prior 
restraint. 

“My general impression,” Kirtley 
said in an interview, “is that the Bush 
administration is fully as secretive as 
the Reagan administration and, in 
many ways, it’s worse.” 

Bush, who by making himself 
widely accessible to the press has 
created an “aura of openness,” has 
distracted attention “from the fact 
that his actions are just as damaging to 
the right of public access as anything 
that happened in the Reagan 
administration . . . When you look at 
it in total, you see he’s not an open 
guy,” Kirtley said. 

“We take issue with the results of 
the report,” noted Kristin Taylor, 
White House director of media rela- 








extremists. Sources at two other 
papers said they were told it was a 
leak. 

@ The Farmers Home Administra- 
tion refused to name 31 borrowers 
whose million-dollar debts were 
forgiven. It told the Associated Press 
that disclosure would violate their pri- 
vacy. 

@ The Justice Department, to 
avoid disclosure, gave the Supreme 
Court inflated costs of complying 
with Freedom of Information Act 
requests. Copies of tax cases from 
federal courts nationwide would cost 
$75,000, according to Justice. A Gov- 
ernment Accounting Office study 
counted the cost at $23,500. 

@ The Pentagon’s refusal to release 
moving pictures of the invasion of 
Panama drove Rep. Charles Rangel 
(D-N.Y.) to file an FoIA request. 

@ The Justice Department adopted 
a policy to prosecute, for theft of gov- 
ernment property, officials who leak 
information about criminal investiga- 
tions. 

@ The Washington Post revealed 
that the Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration lured a poor black man to a 





President Bush and secrecy 


Reporters Committee for Freedom of the Press issues its report 


park near the White House specifi- 
cally so they could buy crack cocaine 
for Bush to show during a televised 
speech. The park, Lafayette Park, is 
not known for drug sales, and wire- 
taps revealed the alleged dealer did 
not know its whereabouts. 

The White House’s Taylor said of 
the incident: “Our main object was to 
provide the president with what we 
thought was an effective visual. The 
way we did it might not have been the 
best way to go about it.” 


Campbell, Kuhns 
now on NNE board 


Byron C. Campbell, publisher of 
The Record, Bergen County, N.J., 
and John B. Kuhns, currently a gen- 
eral partner in the investment partner- 
ship of Graham Partners, Washing- 
ton, D.C., anda former vice president 
at the Washington Post, have been 
named to the board of Newspapers of 
New England Inc., which publishes 
daily newspapers in Holyoke and 
Greenfield, Mass., in Lebanon and 
Concord, N.H., and six weeklies in 
two states. 

The other directors of the privately 
owned company are Donald R. 
Dwight, chairman; Nancy Dwight; 
Marily Wilson; and George Wilson, 
who is president and CEO of NNE. 


Family section 
is introduced 


A new Family section has been 
introduced in the Contra Costa Times 
and the San Ramon Valley Times in 
the San Francisco East Bay area. 

The new section replaces the for- 
mer Community section on Tuesday. 
Community news will be reported as 
part of local news in the two papers, 
which are part of the Lesher Commu- 
nications Inc. group. 

Family contains news of interest to 
family members of all ages. Regular 
columns and features include “Kid to 
Kid,” which carries questions and 
answers by and from kids. 

Other features are “Family Por- 
trait,” a weekly spotlight on a partic- 
ular Contra Costa County family, and 
“Senior Questions and Answers.” 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


Is audiotex a natural information 
and marketing tool for newspapers — 
or just another videotex? 

Burned by the failure of videotex in 
the mid-1980s, many newspapers are 
understandably wary of audiotex, 
which also goes under the names of 
voice information services or talking 
newspapers. 

Even in its very short history, 
audiotex has notched some crashes. 

For example, Bill Muir, production 
systems manager of the Hamilton 
(Ont.) Spectator, reviewed the sharp 
rise and precipitous fall of SpecTel at 
the recent Talking Newspapers Confer- 
ence sponsored in Dallas by Prince- 
ton, N.J.-based The Audiotex Group. 

“By breaking every rule I’m about 
to give you today, we’ve taken what 
could have been a spectacular 
success — and turned it into a dismal 
failure,” Muir said in an opening sen- 
tence guaranteed to get attention. 

Created in June 1989, SpecTel was 
an immediate success. 

By August, the monthly call vol- 
ume shot up to 72,580. Within four 
months, the audiotex project was 
actually turning a “handsome 
profit,” Muir said. 

Then: “Suddenly it was as if some- 
one turned off the refrigerator — and 
everything went bad.” 

By December 1989, for example, 
monthly volume had plunged to about 
57,000, barely more than in its open- 
ing month. 

Advertising, which supported the 
telephone venture, also rose and fell 
swiftly. 

Of the first 22 advertisers 
approached, for example, 19 signed 
up for SpecTel, Muir said. 

But when it came time to renew 
their contracts, only nine did. 

Muir blames the newspaper’s man- 
agement and sales effort for the fail- 
ure. He joked that SpecTel wasn’t 
even on the paper’s rate card because 
“all the salespeople could memorize 
- It was whatever you could get or 

20.” 

Yet, the failure to re-sell advertis- 
ers is actually more typical than not, 
audiotex experts say. 








“In my opinion, making money 
may be the hardest objective to 
achieve,” John F. Kelsey II], man- 
aging director of The Audiotex 
Group, told the conference. 

“I don’t know of any newspapers 
that are making a great deal of money 
on voice information systems,” he 
added. 

Kelsey’s caution was echoed by 
nearly every audiotex player at the 
conference — including enthusiastic 
ones such as Dow Jones. 

“I also share a sense that it can be a 
difficult business in which to make 
money,” Richard Levine, vice presi- 
dent and editorial director of Dow 
Jones’ information services group, 
said. 

Still, Dow Jones offers four major 





What’s the future of audiotex? 


Burned by the failure of videotex in the mid-’80s, many newspapers 
are understandably wary of offering this new information service 


For one thing, this time the newspa- 
per industry is taking a more cautious 
approach. No sugarplums are dancing 
in the heads of newspaper executives 
in 1990. 

This time there is an apparent con- 
sensus that the reason to go into this 
new technology is not for money, 
but to maintain dominance in the 
whole communications field. 

“Our reason was simple — we 
want to be the recognized number one 
information service in our area,” the 
Boulder (Colo.) Daily Camera’s vice 
president of operations, Craig D. 
Wells, said. 

For its part, Dow Jones’ entrance 
into audiotex “comes from a long- 
held belief of the company that we 
will provide information to our cus- 





“Despite our continuing passion for newspapers,” 
he added, “if our customers prefer to receive their 
information over the telephone or on a luminous 
screen, we will accommodate them.” 





voice information products: Dow- 
Phone; The Dow Jones Market 
Report, a 976-number; the Voice 
Information Network, for sale to 
newspapers and Talking Yellow 
Pages; and JournalPhone, the 
recently introduced 900-number ser- 
vice of the Wall Street Journal. 

In sharp contrast with videotex, the 
low-tech, low-cost quality of audiotex 
means that there are not just big com- 
panies moving into voice information 
services. 

Consider The Thrifty Nickel, a 
want-ad shopper located in Lawton, 
Okla. 

“From what I gather at this confer- 
ence, I must be doing something 
wrong — because I’m making 
money,” publisher Richard D. Jones 
said. 

The Thrifty Nickel’s main effort is 
on “talking ads” that allow readers to 
get more information about a printed 
advertisement by calling a phone 
number. 

Audiotex differs from videotex in 
other significant ways. 





tomers in any format they find conve- 
nient,” Richard Levine said. 

“And despite our continuing pas- 
sion for newspapers,” he added, “if 
our customers prefer to receive their 
information over the telephone or on 
a luminous screen, we will accommo- 
date them.” 

Cox newspapers — which offer an 
extensive variety of advertiser-sup- 
ported and caller-paid phone 
services — similarly became 
involved in audiotex to stay close to 
readers. 

“At a time, frankly, when most 
reporters never talk to a reader, news- 
papers are becoming increasingly dis- 
tant bureaucracies. The telephone is a 
way to connect directly with your 
readers,” said Chris Jennewein, 
director of information services for 
Cox’s Atlanta Journal and Constitu- 
tion newspapers. 

Like the move into videotex, news- 
papers are looking seriously at 
audiotex for competitive reasons as 
well. 

The possibility that the regional 
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Bell operating telephone companies 
will one day be allowed to create 
information services — and the fact 
that they are already offering services 
in joint programs with media 
companies — has wonderfully con- 
centrated the mind of some newspa- 
per executives. 

“It suggests there should be some 
urgency on the part of newspapers to 
get involved in audiotex,” The 
Audiotex Group’s Kelsey said. 


marketing and new technology for the 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
warned newspapers at the conference 
that audiotex should be regarded not 
as some alien new technology but 
simply another form of direct mar- 
keting. 

“There is a fundamental change 
going on in advertising — a move to 
direct marketing and away from mass 
marketing — and the telephone is at 
the heart of direct marketing,” 
Winter said. 

Winter also reflects the different 


The telephone may be a way to 
attract younger people back to news- 
papers, research on the nascent 
audiotex industry suggests. 

“Voice information users are now 
more like non-users, but the one char- 
acteristc that tends to remain is that 
voice users tend to be younger,” 
Sherrie Starr, executive vice presi- 
dent of Berkley Hts., N.J.-based 
Advertising Research Corporation, 
told the recent Talking Newspapers 
conference in Dallas. 

Further, these younger audiotex 
users also tend to be “more active 
information seekers” and “avid read- 
ers of newspapers,” Starr said. 

Starr reported. on results from a 
1989 joint survey of 10 markets 
where audiotex is offered by newspa- 
pers or yellow pages companies. 
ARC and The Audiotex Group, a 
Princeton, N.J.-based consulting 
firm, jointly conducted the survey. 

The profile of a typical audiotex 
user that emerged from the study 
looks like a newspaper marketer’s 
dream: young, employed with a 
higher-than-average income; mostly 
female; and an owner of a home com- 
puter and videocassette recorder. 

However, there is also some bad 
news in the research for newspapers 
who want to avoid the financial losses 
that have plagued many audiotex 
start-ups. 





Peter Winter, vice president of 








attitude about audiotex when he 
counseled newspapers to forget about 
call counts when evaluating Talking 
Newspapers. 

He recounted, for example, the 
recent Super Bowl promotional con- 
test that the Asbury Park (N.J.) Press 
conducted with the sponsorship of a 
local Budweiser beer distributor. The 
contest was promoted in the newspa- 
per, and readers called a 900-number 
for their entries. 

The eight-day contest generated 
just 500 phone calls. 

The bigger point, Winter said, was 
that by focusing Budweiser’s atten- 
tion on the 900 number, the Press was 
able to get the distributor to buy ads 
for the first time in eight years. 

“Budweiser,” Winter fairly 
shouted, “which commits just 4.3% 
of its total [ad] budget to print. One of 
the biggest advertisers in the world, 
with a view toward print advertising 
that is not simply neutral but discrimi- 
natory, and the Asbury Park Press 
sold them eight days of ads!” 


Voice information users over- 
whelmingly prefer free 800-number or 
local calls — which must be sup- 
ported by the newspaper or be diffi- 
cult-to-retain advertising — to 900- 
or 976-numbers. 

“Cost is the number one inhibiting 
factor in the use of 900-numbers,” 
Starr said. 








In addition, the 500 phone calls 
generated by the newspaper were far 
more than local radio stations were 
able to attract, Winter said. Some 30 
radio stations also took part in the 
promotion and triggered an average of 
“eight to 10 calls” each, he said. 

“Proof that print is the consistent 
driver of 900 number calls, and that 
should be very reassuring to the 
newspaper industry,” he said. 

Viewed in this more modest way, 
Winter and others argued, audiotex is 
already a success. 

Winter, who was executive editor 
of the failed Keycom Electronic Pub- 
lishing videotex attempt in Chicago in 
the early ’80s, also reflected a certain 
more lighthearted and eyes-open 
approach to audiotex with which 
some newspapers seem to be taking to 
audiotex. 

“I got a great ride out of videotex,” 
Winter told the Talking Newspaper 
conference, “and I don’t see why 
other people can’t get a great ride out 
of audiotex.” 


Is audiotex key to younger readers? 
Research says it might be a way to attract them back to newspapers 


An average of only 6% of people in 
the 10 markets use 900-numbers, 
Starr said. 

And while the 900-number user is 
typically more male than female with 
a better-than-average education, 
even this typical user dials the num- 
ber only once every three weeks or 
so. 


AP to test voice information 


The Associated Press announced it 
will test market an audiotex service 
that will allow newspapers to offer 
900-number voice information ser- 
vices without capital costs. 

A centralized computer operation 
will allow AP member newspapers to 
furnish stock quotes and business 
headlines to their readers over a 
nationwide pay-per-call network. 

It will be tested at a limited number 
of newspapers this spring. If success- 
ful, it will be offered to all AP mem- 
bers. 

AP said its service was developed 
in response to members who wanted 
to offer audiotex without buying a 
computer, acquiring phone lines and 
managing a system. 

Newspapers would pay an initial 
set-up fee and agree to promote the 
service through house ads. Each 
member’s service will be customized 





with the newspaper name. Participat- 

ing papers will receive monthly roy- 

alty checks for readers’ calls. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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NEWS/TECH 





By Jim Rosenberg 


If all goes according to plan, Cros- 
field Composition Systems Inc. 
(CCSD will be swapped from Cros- 
field Electronics, jointly held by Fuji 
Photo Film Ltd. and the Du Pont Co., 
to Camex Inc., a wholly owned 
Du Pont subsidiary, early next month. 

Camex announced Mar. 7 the sign- 
ing of a letter of intent to acquire 
CCSI, which had done business as 
Crosfield’s News Publishing Systems 
division and incorporated both the 
Crosfield-Hastech and Composition 
Systems Inc. businesses, according 
to Camex president Thomas G. 
Hagan. 

Crosfield-Hastech’s W. Nyack, 
N.Y., operations were consolidated 
with Crosfield’s CSI operations in 
Manchester, N.H., almost a year ago. 





maximum use of the resources of the 
two organizations.” 

Hagan said that until the letter of 
intent was signed, neither company 
“had access to the details of the 
other’s business.” He added that “in 
some areas of the marketplace, we’ ve 
been competitors.” 

Asked if the merger would mean 
consolidation of product lines, Hagan 
said Camex expects to eventually 
“evolve toward a product line that is 
consistent and is comprehensive as an 
offering to the newspaper industry. 
To that end, we will be working 
toward evolving a product line that 
does that job.” 

Du Pont acquired Camex last year. 
It announced its intention only days 
after it said it would acquire ImagiTex 
and a few weeks after it and Fuji 
jointly acquired Crosfield Electronics 





“There is no current plan... for exactly what we’re 
going to do,” said Hagan. “We’re working very hard 
on that. There is a transition team in place.” 





In a telephone interview, Hagan 
told E&P that “in effect, what’s hap- 
pened here is that Du Pont has bought 
out Fuji’s interest” in the CCSI por- 
tion of Crosfield. The price for the 
acquisition had yet to be established, 
he said, adding that it probably would 
not be disclosed. The fate of CCSI’s 
products, staff and Manchester head- 
quarters awaits conclusion of the 
agreement, according to Hagan. (The 
Newsline picture desk product line, 
with operations also based in Man- 
chester, will not be merged with 
Camex, according to Len Bacharach, 
Crosfield-Du Pont Imaging Systems 
marketing services manager in Glen 
Rock, N.J.) 

“There is no current plan. . . for 
exactly what we’re going to do,” said 
Hagan. “We’re working very hard on 
that. There is a transition team in 
place.” 

He said that at the same time that 
lawyers are putting together the con- 
tractual arrangements, representa- 
tives of CCSI, Camex and Crosfield 
are planning “the best way to make 








from Britain’s De La Rue Co. plc 
(E&P, Aug. 26, 1989). 

According to Du Pont public affairs 
manager Mike Ricciuto, the merger of 
CCSI with Camex puts all Crosfield 
operations in the U.S. under 
Du Pont’s sole ownership. When the 
Du Pont-Fuji deal was struck, 
Du Pont acquired sole ownership of 
Crosfield Electronics’ Glen Rock, 
N.J., sales, distribution and technical 
support operations. 

Crosfield’s manufacturing opera- 
tions in the United Kingdom and all 
its other activities outside the U.S. 
remain under joint Du Pont-Fuji own- 
ership. 

At the same time the intended 
acquisition was announced, Camex 
also noted its discussions with Cros- 
field Electronics Ltd. in the United 
Kingdom for the latter “to distribute 
Camex products in several overseas 
countries.” 

Hagan said the proposed agree- 
ments would significantly expand his 
company’s ability to offer a broad 
range of solutions for newspaper pro- 





Camex to acquire Crosfield CSI 


Merger puts Crosfield’s News Publishing Systems 
division entirely under Du Pont ownership 


duction and ad makeup in related 
industries. 

Though Camex has been “selling 
increasingly outside the U.S.,” 
Hagan said his company has been 
“rather thinly represented” abroad, 
whereas “Crosfield has a very strong 
international sales-distribution ser- 
vice organization.” 





Lesher group adopts 
Royal Zenith 
CARAT 500 system 


Lesher Communications Inc., 
which owns seven daily and 11 
weekly newspapers in Northern Cali- 
fornia, has announced it is the first 
newspaper group in the U.S. to adopt 
Royal Zenith Color System’s CARAT 
500 pagination system for color page 
assembly. 


Lesher spokeswoman Christina 
Gray said that last spring, Royal 
Zenith of Moonachie, N.J., offered to 
to make LCI a beta-site for adapting 
the CARAT 500 system to the needs 
of the group’s newspaper page pro- 
duction in color. 

Last August, LCI broke ground for 
a $40-million printing plant to house 
nine units of Goss Colorliner presses, 
representing 48 printing couples. 

Two LCI compositors, Eddie 
Markey and Cindi Randle, were sent 
to RZ headquarters to train on the 
CARAT 500. They said the new sys- 
tem reduces the average pre-press 
time for a color page from two hours 
to about 20 minutes. 

“Sometimes we have as many as 24 
overlays for one color page,” Markey 
added. “Even when we have more 
color positions available, we often 
don’t have the time and the people to 
produce pages.” 


The CARAT 500 was put to an early 
test after the San Francisco Bay 
area’s Oct. 17 earthquake, when LCI 
decided to publish a 16-page, full- 
color earthquake section. Fifty-two 
color photos were put through the 
new system in three days for the sec- 
tion. 
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(Continued from page !5) 





hazards along the route. The 
unmanned Ranger, Surveyor and 
Lunar Orbiter spacecraft scouted the 
lunar landing sites. 

When Armstrong and Aldrin set 
foot on the moon, it didn’t hit me at 
first — I was too busy writing — but 
hours later, as I stepped outside the 
AP office, I looked up at the moon, 
felt a lump, and said, “By gosh, we 
did it.” 

Yes, the memories are there. 

After the Atlantis launch, several 
people asked me if I would miss it. 

Yes, I said, | would. For 31 years 
I’ve covered one of history’s best sto- 
ries, but at some point one has to 
assess his life and say it’s time to 
move on and make way for someone 
else to cover the history yet to come. 

There is much to come. There will 
be space station Freedom in the 
middle of this decade and, early in the 
next century, astronauts could be 
back on the moon and embarking for 
Mars. 

Those will be exciting days and | 
wish my successor, Marcia Dunn, the 
best of luck. 

I will still be close to the space 
program. I plan to change hats and 
become executive director of the 
Mercury 7 Foundation, founded by 
the six surviving members of the 
original seven astronauts to raise 
money for science and technology 
scholarships. 

I will be located in the new Astro- 
naut Hall of Fame Museum just out- 
side the gates of the Kennedy Space 
Center. The foundation president and 
my boss will be Alan Shepard. Who 
would have thought it 29 years ago 
when I watched him take wing? 

It’s been a fascinating ride. 


INMA program for 
minority students 


The International Newspaper Mar- 
keting Association’s minority affairs 
committee is offering a scholarship/ 
internship to minority college stu- 
dents this spring. Winners will 
receive a $1,000 scholarship or will 
work for a $1,500 stipend during the 
1990 summer months at INMA head- 
quarters in Reston, Va. 

The staff intern also will work on 
special promotions at member news- 
papers in the Washington, D.C., area, 
including the Washington Post and 
the Baltimore Sun. 





Bans on ads would 
impact newspapers 


The Leadership Council on Adver- 
tising Issues — whose members 
include advertisers, media companies 
and ad agencies — recently released 
a report that said a ban on tobacco 
advertising would cost 7,904 jobs in 
the newspaper business, or 1.5% of 
the work force. 

In addition, in testimony before a 
congressional committee, Tino 
Duran, president of the National 
Association of Hispanic Publications 
and publisher of Hispanic newspa- 
pers in San Antonio and Fort Worth, 
Texas, said his publications would 
not have survived without alcohol 
and tobacco ads. 

“For some Hispanic publishers, 
tobacco and alcohol advertising can 
sometimes make the difference 
between staying afloat and going 
under. That’s not heresy — ciga- 
rettes and alcohol are legal products 
that many Hispanic readers choose to 
purchase,” he said. — AP 


Lawsuits, 
name-calling 
in New York 


Management of the New York 
Daily News has gone to court seeking 
to prevent the New York Newspaper 
Guild from having an independent 
arbitrator decide when the union’s 
contract expires. The contract is 
scheduled to expire on March 30, but 
the Guild contends that certain con- 
tractual obligations continue beyond 
that date if a new contract is not 
agreed to. 

Daily News vice president John 
Sloan called the Guild’s attempt to 
have an arbitrator make the decision a 
“stalling tactic.” 

Meanwhile, the head of the Allied 
Printing Trades Council, the associa- 
tion which represents 10 newspaper 
unions at the Daily News, called the 
newspaper’s negotiator “the devil 
himself.” 

George McDonald, in a speech to 
labor leaders, said the goal of Robert 
Ballow of the Nashville law firm King 
& Ballow is to “destroy jobs and fam- 
ilies.” 

Added McDonald: “You can’t kill 
the devil, but you can mortally wound 
him.” 

Sloan defended Ballow, stating, 
“Mr. Ballow has one mission as our 
representative, and only one. That is 
to save the real jobs at the Daily 
News.” 
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the driver, who turned out to be the 
director of the newspaper Tollan, 
who had been coming to this place to 
get information.” 

Authorities said the shooting is 
under investigation by the federal 
Procuraduria General de Justicia, the 
equivalent of the U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral. 


Judge refuses to 
stop Reuters from 
ending pact with UPI 


A federal judge in New York on 
March 12 denied a United Press Inter- 
national request for a preliminary 
injunction barring Reuters from ter- 
minating its picture-sharing agree- 
ment. 

U.S. District Judge Peter Leisure 
said UPI failed to prove “irreparable 
harm” would result if the agreement 
were ended. 

The judge extended until March 19 
a temporary restraining order that 
prevents Reuters from ending the 
pact. UPI is planning to appeal the 
latest ruling. 

Reuters on Feb. 16 canceled the 
contract under which it supplied UPI 
with pictures from around the world 
and UPI supplied it with U.S. photos. 

Other legal action involving dispute 
is pending. 

UPI and Reuters came together in 
1985 when UPI, desperate for cash, 
sold its foreign picture operations to 
Reuters for $3.3 million in immediate 
cash and $2.5 million over five years. 

Meanwhile, UPI has asked the 
U.S. District Court in New York to 
rescind the exchange agreement on 
the grounds that Reuters acted 
fraudulently in urging UPI photo 
clients to shift their business. 
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1990 
JANUARY 
Advertising Data 


Daily News-S 
Preprint Local . 


Preprint National. 
Classified 


Total 








ADVERTISING DATA 
SUPPLIED BY 
PUBLISHER 








As a result of changes in its method of report- 
ing ad data, January figures for newspapers 
subscribing to LNA Newspapers (Media Records) 
were not available for this issue of Editor & 
Publisher. 

LNA has changed its method of reporting 
linage from Media Records Conversion System/ 
Standard Advertising Unit inches (MRCS/SAU) to 
column inches in order to be more in line with the 
way that newspapers are selling advertising 


space. 
The January figures will be included with the 
February figures in the April 21st issue of E&P. 


1990 1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN 
ALBANY, N.Y. 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


Times-Union-m 
23,643 
20,015 
3,507 
26,411 
73,576 


17,251 
28,555 

1,753 
19,94) 
19,153 


GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE..... 


Daily Journal-e 


Preprint Local .. 
ROP Nationol....... 
Classified 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


AUBURN, N.Y. 
Citizen-e 
ROP Local... eesosseeene 
Preprint Local ... 


13,003 
27,340 


Preprint Nationol.......... 


3,804 
18,603 


70,015 
70,015 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE.. 


BANGOR, MAINE 

Daily News-m 
16,563 
14,518 
1,025 
13,435 
45,541 


6,034 
14,227 


14,226 
14,408 

716 
15,858 
45,208 


5,446 
Preprint Local .. 15,441 
ROP National ... 


Classified. 448 


20,709 


582 
21,469 
*Indicates newspapers reporting figures in 
lines. 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Daily Sun-e 


Preprint Local. 


Classified 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE. 


Banner-m 


Preprint Local . 

ROP National .. 

Preprint National 

Classified oe 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE: 


1990 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


75,353, 22,641 


BEATRICE, NEB. 


12,056 
16,383 
1,032 
387 
3,564 
33,422 
33,422 


1,050 
5,418 


690 
7,158 
7,158 


BENNINGTON, VT. 


7,051 
1,182 
228 
204 
9,524 
18,189 
18,189 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


Press & Sun-Bulletin-m 


Preprint Local . 
ROP National .. 
Preprint National. 
Classified. 


Press & Sun Bulletin-S 
ROP Locol........... 
Preprint Local . 

ROP National .. 
Preprint Nationa! 
Classified 


GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE:.... 


28,774 166 
15,742 5,659 
2,239 1 
364 
23,329 125 


5,951 


13,063 
13,063 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Post-Herald-m 


Preprint Local . 
ROP Nationdl...... 
Preprint National... 
Classified 


ROP Local 
Preprint Local... 
ROP National 
Preprint National 
Classified. 


Preprint Local 
ROP Nationai. 
Preprint Nationa! 
Classified. 


GRAND TOTAL....... 


YEAR TO DATE 


BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


Herald Times-mS 


GRAND TOTAL. 
YEAR TO DATE 


23,736 
2,204 
2,512 


36,561 
65,013 


20,989 


215,917 20,989 


1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


6,846 
324 
380 

13,406 
11,236 


32,192 


957 
972 


77,400 
77,400 


3,221 
2,211 
81 
45,802 


82,281 


27,713 
8,487 
4,541 
5,076 

31,258 


77,075 


221,290 
221,290 


1990 1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 
Doily News-eS 


Preprint National... 
Classified. 
GRAND TOTAL. 
YEAR TO DATE 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
News-a/d 
ROP Local ..............sseeee : 
Preprint Locol.... 
ROP National 
Preprint National. 
Classified....... 


I scr centhiins chctoestietsseks 


28,458 
1,739 
6,330 

288 

31,389 

68,204 


5,310 


News-S 


Preprint Local... 
ROP National... 
Preprint National 
Classified........... 


2,990 


6,970 


GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


12,280 
12,280 


CASA GRANDE, ARIZ. 
Dispatch-eS 
ROP Ce Sani aseneseiceee 
ROP National . 
Classified. wa 
GRAND TOTAL. 
YEAR TO DATE 


15,064 

1,445 
11,227 
27,736 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 

News-Gazette-eS 
33,282 
58,179 
1,435 
20,382 
30,330 
143,608 
143,608 


292 
; 8,256 
ROP Nationcl..... 
Preprint National .. 
Classified 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


8,548 
8,548 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 

Observer-mS 
57,204 
4,269 


69,459 
31,409 
192 


Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Preprint National... 
Classified 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


38,585 
139,645 
139,645 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Daily Herald-m 
40,455 
38,463 
121 


Preprint Local .. 
ROP Nationai 
Classified 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


79,039 
79,039 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Plain Dealer-m 
73,926 
16,552 
13,039 
14,285 
99,516 
217,318 
217,318 


9,892 
14,170 
88 


74,884 
22,714 
12,044 
15,514 
112,135 
237,291 
237,291 


Preprint Locol... 
ROP National .... 
Preprint National... 
Classified... 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


9,272 
33,422 
33,422 


CONWAY, ARK. 
Log Cabin-Democrat-e 

ROP Local...... 
Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Classified. 

GRAND TOTAL 

YEAR TO DATE 


Sun/News Enterprise-e 


ROP National 
Classified............ 


GRAND TOTAL 


YEAR TO DATE...... 18,928 
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News-Tribune-a/d 


Preprint Local . 

ROP National .. 

Preprint National ae 
Classified . 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Leader Telegram-eS 


Classified a 
GRAND TOTAL...... 
YEAR TO DATE 


Journal-m* 

ROP Local.......... 
Preprint Local... ioe 
ROP Nationgi................ 
Preprint National 
Classified 


GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE 


Note: Figures given in m 
Register Guard-mS 


ROP Nationdl..... 
Classified 


GRAND TOTAL... 
YEAR TO DATE 


Daily Times-eS 


Preprint Local... 

ROP Nationol.... : 

Preprint National............ 

CHIBI, ce cocsssccssessnsce 
GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


1990 1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


DULUTH, MINN. 


25,366 
13,895 

1,216 
18,250 
23,803 1,907 
82,530 35,285 
82,530 35,285 


1,510 


26,163 31,868 


1,620 
30,033 

30,033 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
26,491 29,373 
21,142 
1,068 
13,284 
— 24,182 
— 80 


18,782 26,322 


18,782 
18,782 


odular agate lines 
EUGENE, ORE. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 


Star-Telegram-m 


ROP National... 
Classified 


1 | SR Sea 
Star-Telegram-e 


ROP National 
Classified. 


Star-Telegram-S 


ROP National... 
Classified... 


; ee 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Post-m 
Preprint Local... 


ROP National ... 
Classified.. 


Preprint Local 
ROP National... 
Classified 


YEAR TO DATE...... 


21,227 27,251 


21,227 


21,227 27,251 


110,472 21,227 97,251 


30,180 32,871 


32,871 


75,325 
75,325 


FREDERICK, MD. 


37,935 
61,052 

1,192 
50,102 


150,281 


35,047 
60,170 
1,130 
38,497 
134,844 


37,935 
61,052 
1,192 
50,102 
150,281 


35,047 
60,170 
1,130 
38,497 
134,844 


300,562 
300,562 


269,688 
269,688 


*|Indicates newspapers reporting figures in 
lines. 


27,251 


35,983 


Register-Mail-e 


Preprint Local .. 
ROP National... 
Preprint National . 
Classified. 


GRAND TOTAL...... 
YEAR TO DATE:..... 


Daily News-m 


ROP National .. 
Classified. 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE:..... 


News Press-m 
ROP Local... 
Preprint Local. 
ROP National .. 
Classified z 
GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE:..... 


1990 1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


58,479 


GLENDALE, CALIF. 


GRAND ISLAND, NEB. 


Daily Independent-eS 
ROP Local te 
Preprint Local. 

ROP National .. 
Preprint National 
Classified 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE:..... 


Tribune-Review-m 


Preprint Locol.... 
ROP National....... : 
Preprint National 
Classified.............. : 


) SUR eRe naeewer ines ; 


GRAND TOTAL... 
YEAR TO DATE 


Preprint National. 
Classified 


GRAND TOTAL. 
YEAR TO DATE 


GREENSBURG, PA. 


18,483 
9,848 
298 
129 
24,077 


52,835 


5,065 


258 


24,212 


74,627 


129,336 
129,336 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Star-m 
ROP Locol..... 
Preprint Loca 
ROP National... 
Preprint National.. 
Classified. 
Total. 


News-e 


Preprint Local... 
ROP National 
Preprint National. 
Classified. 


Total......... 


47,893 926 


1,796 


49,571 
2,145 3,301 
121 

50,293 
100,331 


56,303 


2,843 109,175 


33,321 
2,939 


55,191 
91,451 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Tribune-m/e 


Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Preprint National 
Classified 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Star Progress-e 


Preprint Local 
ROP National... 
Preprint National... 


1990 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


5,720 


11,406 
249,476 11,406 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 


25,436 
26,012 
905 
12,080 
15,049 
79,482 
138,521 


LA HABRA, CALIF. 


8,454 


Classified............... ae 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Daily News-e 
ROP Local........ ri 
Preprint Loca! 


ROP National ..............0.+. 


Preprint National... 
Classified 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Daily Sentinel-e 


Preprint Local... 
ROP National ... 
Preprint National. 
Classified 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Courier Journal-a/d 
ROP Local..... 
Preprint Loca! 

ROP National... 
Classified 


Preprint Local... 
ROP National... 
Preprint National. 
Classified.............. 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Enterprise-e 


Preprint Local . 
ROP National .. 
Classified......... 


8,699 6,643 
8,699 6,643 


LE MARS, IOWA 


1,151 
13,897 
32,898 

127,332 
127,332 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


40,345 17,178 


23,600 
1,396 
25,308 3,742 


44,520 


95 
27,021 


13,951 


41,067 


85,587 


116,058 85,587 


LIVINGSTON, MONT. 


GRAND TOTAL....... 


YEAR TO DATE 


27,873 


1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


24,439 
790 
1,993 
3,207 
37,188 
67,617 


6,369 


6,369 


268,243 
268,243 


13,375 
13,375 


31,128 
36,833 
1,267 
12,920 
15,599 
97,747 
151,319 


43,657 
1,074 


18,022 
62,753 


123,489 
123,489 


8,016 
26,360 
7 
2,843 
37,316 
37,316 


(Continued on page 50) 
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(Continued from page 49) 


1990 


FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


MANCHESTER, N.H. 


Union Leader-m 
ROP Locol...... 
ROP National 
Classified 


Total 


N.H. Sunday News-S 
OOP teed =... 
ROP National 
Classified... 


Total 


GRAND TOTAL... 
YEAR TO DATE 


34,347 

1,722 
29,095 
65,164 


96,357 


MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


Times Herald Record-mS* 


ROP Local 
Preprint Local 
ROP Nationol....... 
Preprint National. 
Ciassified 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Times Transcript-e 
ROP Local .. 
ROP National .. 
Classified... 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Gazette-mS 
ROP Local 
Preprint Local . 
ROP National ... 
Preprint National 
Classified......... 
GRAND TOTAL. 


YEAR TO DATE 


72,431 
29,175 
1,285 
24,840 
65,026 
192,757 
192,757 


MONCTON, N.B. 


56,152 

6,009 
26,760 
88,921 
88,921 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


709,060 
462,016 
372,576 
77,130 
683,668 
2,304,450 
2,304,450 


Note: Figures given in modular agate lines 


Observer-m 
ROP Local ...... 
Preprint Local .. 
ROP National 
Preprint National .. 
Classified 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Star-m 

ROP Local ......... 
Preprint Locol.... 
ROP Nationol........ 
Preprint National 
Classified.............. 


Total. 


Evening Press-e 
ROP Locol...... 
Preprint Locol............ 
ROP Nationol..... 
Preprint National 
Classified........ 


Total 


Star-S 
ROP Local 

Preprint Local......... 
ROP Nationol....... 
Preprint National 
Classified................ 


ae 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


*Indicates newspapers reporting figures in 


lines. 





MOULTRIE, GA. 


MUNCIE, IND. 


16,045 
1,999 


‘387 

5 
9,172 
27,578 


22,434 
4391 
357 


10,200 
37,382 


5,418 
3,235 
483 
566 
2,621 


53,061 


53,061 
53,061 


1989 


34,837 
1,269 
27,000 
82,620 
230,376 
230,376 


749,182 
484,936 
382,814 
72,314 
684,284 
2,373,530 
2,373,530 


Times-eS 


Preprint Locol................ 


ROP National...... 


Preprint Nationoal............ 


Classified... 


GRAND TOTAL... 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


Tennessean-m 


Br I seiiacciisas anne 


Preprint Locol..... 
ROP Nationol 


Preprint Nationdl.......... 


Classified.. 
Total. 


Banner-e 


ell 


Preprint Locol...... 
ROP National .. 
Preprint National... 
Classified................. 


Total 


Tennessean-S 
ROP Locol.............. 
Preprint Local 


ROP Nationdl.................. 


Preprint National 


CE i... 
NNO cincte tec enseomeaes 


GRAND TOTAL. 
YEAR TO DATE... 


Register-m 


ROP Local ............--csee000 


Preprint Locol.... 
ROP National . 
Classified. 


ae eae ee 


Register-S 
ROP Local . 


Preprint Local ................- 


ROP National... 


Preprint Nationdl............. 
Classified.................0-. 


GRAND TOTAL 


YEAR TO DATE...... 


ROP Local............ 
Preprint Local ... 
ROP National... 


Preprint Nationdl....... 


Classified...... 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Argus Observer-eS 


Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Classified 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Daily Times-e 


Preprint Local 
ROP National ... 


1990 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


MUNSTER, IND. 


37,506 4,326 


1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


News-Herald-ms 
ol. 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


1990 


PANAMA CITY, FLA. 


45,143 


1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


a 15,505 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Daily Hampshire Gazette-e 


me 129 


24,350 18,110 Preprint Local................ 
ROP Nationol............... 
Preprint National... 
Classified...........00.. ccs 
GRAND TOTAL.... 


YEAR TO DATE 


108,287 
108,287 


22,436 
22,436 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Arizona Republic-m 

ROP Locol................ 59,905 3,339 73,597 

37,819 Preprint Local......... 35,668 34,845 34,136 

11,145 ROP Notional ; 3,366 2,717 

3.240 Preprint National............ 265 508 

"36 Classified. 75,048 _ 2,795 __75,043 

30,976 [aes 174,252 186,001 
83,216 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Gazette-e 
58,103 66,575 
; : 35,668 34,136 
37,061 7 : , 
11,642 ; 3,267 2,894 
‘ Preprint National 265 2 508 
Classified................00000 __ 74598 _ 74716 
171,901 40,816 178,889 
Arizona Republic-S 
ROP Local 36,994 
Preprint Locol........... 24,326 
ROP National 3,198 
Preprint National 15,913 
Classified............ : 48,700 
| SSE 129,131 


36,509 
27,316 


GRAND TOTAL.. 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


475,284 __ 81,795 
475,284 81,795 


PLANO, TEXAS 
Star Courier-eS 
ROP Local .............000. 
Preprint Local 


ROP Nationdl........... a 
38,588 10,160 


2.646 11.529 UN sani cicsicteccsoveiase 
3,674 "28 GRAND TOTAL... 


27,272 YEAR TO DATE 
72,180 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


st PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, MB. 
Daily Graphic-e 
23,823 L 
24,570 Preprint Local Be 
ROP Nationdl...... 
oes Classified 
20,286 lassified............. 
GRAND TOTAL 


85,704 20,223 YEAR TO DATE.... 


157,884 
157,884 


41,940 
41,940 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Press Herald-m 
POP Leth ssc ssocesseces 25,857 
Preprint Local . es 15,355 
ROP Nationol................... 2,002 
Preprint Nationdl............ 434 
aaa ‘ 19,018 
35,980 p Se eee See ae 62,666 
11,868 
743 Express-e 

ROP Locol....... 21,338 
Preprint Local 14,037 
ROP National . 1,948 
Preprint National . 217 
Classified. 13,884 


51,424 


15,016 
63,736 
63,736 


Telegram-S 


Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Preprint National. 
Classified 


Total... 57,322 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


171,412 
171,412 


PROVIDENCE, R.1. 
Journal-m 
e 34,814 9,356 48,048 
Preprint Local... : 3,451 60,437 7,797 
ROP National ; 3,200 4,432 
Preprint National... = 
Classified 


12,790 
61,975 


33,365 1,002 40,851 1,324 
74,830 70,795 101,128 76,089 
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1990 1989 1990 1989 1990 1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


Journal-S RENO, NEV. RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 


28,357 3,358 33,572 
Preprint Local... an 24,274 57,674 32,778 
ROP National ... re & 3,335 
Preprint Nationodl............ y 15,653 
Classified 23,125 
108,464 


GRAND TOTAL / 209,592 
YEAR TO DATE 161, 209,592 


News & Observer-mS 

66,568 
Preprint Local... , 635 
ROP National... / 7,313 
Preprint National. } 22,555 
Classified E 138,336 
GRAND TOTAL J , 235,407 
YEAR TO DATE 


Eagle-Times-e 


Preprint Local . 
ROP National . 
Classified... 


Total.......... 
Eagle-S 


Preprint Local . 
ROP National 
Preprint National. 
Classified. 


14,190 


GRAND TOTAL 154,123 ; 5 14,190 
YEAR TO DATE 154,123 h \ 14,190 


*Indicates newspapers reporting figures in 
lines. 


Gazette Journal-m 


ROP Local .............ccssuee 


Preprint Local... 
ROP National... 
Preprint National.. 
Clossified............... 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


Times-Dispatch-m 
ROP Local.............. 
Preprint Local . 
ROP National .. 
Preprint National. 


ROP Locol........ 
Preprint Loc 

ROP National .. 
Preprint National. 
Classified. 


GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


RICHMOND, VA. 


37,280 1818 


2,281 


77,526 


Press-Enterprise-mS 


Preprint Local... 
ROP National... 


Bee-mS 
ROP Local.............. 
Preprint Locol.... 
ROP National .... 
Preprint National... 


Classified cence. 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Caledonian Record-e 


Preprint Local... 
ROP National... 
Classified........... 


GRAND TOTAL 


YEAR TO DATE 


Post-Dispatch-m 


Preprint Local. 
ROP National .. 
Preprint National .. 
Classified 


PR secanindinnane 


18,408 


402 
264,247 18810 
264,247 18,810 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


85,047 11,165 
76391 
12,832 
19,305 
196,100 
389,675 
389,675 


. JOHNSBURY, VT. 


17,521 


ST.LOUIS, MO. 


34,740 17,051 

14,632 

3,382 271 
212 

50,745 17,594 


103,711 34916 


97,680 
13,859 
23,335 
198,200 
415,013 
415,013 


14,282 
5,221 
574 
52,141 


111,173 


(Continued on page 52) 





Los Angeles is this year’s host city for the 1990 ANPA Convention, April 23-25, 
bringing together an impressive collection of powerful newspaper executives. Your 





advertising message in E&P’s two ANPA Convention issues will reach the most powerful 
and influential group of newspaper professionals at a time when they’re deciding on the 
entire newspaper industry’s direction for the 1990’s. 


CONVENTION ISSUE-April 21-Virtually every newspaper executive will be 
reading this issue for pre-convention coverage, calendar of events, daily programs 

and the popular “Who’s Staying Where at ANPA.” Your ad here will be in the hands 
of the attendees as well as in the homes and offices of E&P subscribers. 

CLOSING DATES: Space-April 6 Copy-April 9 


POST-CONVENTION ISSUE- April 28- 

A very popular issue that provides timely, 

firsthand news for those publishing, A 
advertising and business executives who OS a 
couldn’t make it to the show and re- Li 

caps for those who did. 

CLOSING DATES: Space-April 18 

Copy-April 20 


Call today and reserve your space! 
212 * 675 * 4380 


Wl] Editor & Publisher ssp 4) ~- 


Audit 
11 West 19th Street « New York, N.Y. 10011 «212 675 4380 ANPA Bureau 
FAX# 212 929 1259 
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1990 


Post-Dispatch-S 
Preprint Local .. 
Preprint National . 


GRAND TOTAL 34,916 


YEAR TO DATE » 34,916 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE... 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Union-Tribune-m,eS 
ROP Lecal............... ’ 242,773 30,901 
53,776 57,560 
41,362 1,322 
16,232 688 
262,374 12,331 
616,517 _ 102,802 


616,517 102,802 


GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
Chronicle-m 
37,255 9,259 
36,562 
13,709 1,639 
is 1,820 
Classified... hina 48,703 


we... 138,049 10,898 


Examiner-e 


Preprint National nine 
ee 


Examiner/Chronicle-S 
i 
Preprint Local 

ROP Nationol...... 
Preprint National =e 
Classified......... caabiiagaeieel 


GRAND TOTAL....... 


YEAR TO DATE...... 390,096 


SAN MATEO, CALIF. 
Times-e 
ES 
Preprint Local 
ROP National .... 
Preprint National 
Cet... : 
GRAND TOTAL...... 


YEAR TO DATE 


131,236 


Qutlook-e 

Seer : 27,728 
Preprint Locol............ 8,132 
ROP National.................. 6,152 
Preprint Nationol.......... 250 
Clossified..................... : 38,286 

GRAND TOTAL....... 80,548 

YEAR TO DATE... 80,548 


lines. 





(Continued from page 5!) 


1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


31,436 
28,804 
4,908 
15,494 
46,002 
126,644 


237,817 
237,817 


SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. 


225,368 
65,234 
43,524 
16,562 

273,726 

624,414 

624,414 


67,209 
6,233 
11,094 
25,848 
134,723 
134,723 


SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 


*Indicates newspapers reporting figures in 


1990 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


SAPULPA, OKLA. 
Daily Herald-eS 


Preprint Local 
ROP National... 
Preprint National... 
Classified 
GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE....... 


Saratogian-m 
ROP Local...... 
Preprint Local 
ROP National . 
Preprint Nationa! 
Classified............... 


Saratogian-S 
ROP Local..... 
Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Classified............ 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


16,737 

Preprint Nationa! 196 
Classified................ = 

GRAND TOTAL 16,933 

YEAR TO DATE...... 16,933 


SHAWNEE, OKLA. 


GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Times-mS 
ROP Local .... 53,252 
17,082 


Preprint National... 
Classified. 


111,741 


32,913 
Preprint Locol.. ss 5,135 
ROP National ... 1,318 
Preprint National . 
Classified.............. 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Tribune-e 
DR CII cscs sciences , 2,042 
Preprint Local... = , 17,030 
ROP National... 
Preprint National. 
Classified 


Preprint Local . 
ROP National .. 
Preprint National. 
Classified. 


Total 


GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE 


1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


58,370 
18,200 

2,380 
12,760 


21,721 


113,431 


36,775 
4,641 
1,251 

430 

19,418 


62,515 


175,946 
175,946 


1990 1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Preprint National... 
Classified... 


Chronicle-e 
ROP Local..... 
Preprint Local 
ROP National... 
Preprint National. 
Classified 


Spokesman-Review-S 


Preprint Local.. 


_ ROP National... 


Preprint National . 
Classified. 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Post-Standard-m 


Preprint Local 
ROP National ... 
Preprint National. 
Classified 


WN ae scscicsscsnssiastessteeercanes 


Herald Journal-e 


Preprint Local . 
ROP National 
Preprint National 
Classified. 
Total... 


Herald American-S 
ROP Locol....... 
Preprint Local . 

ROP National .. 
Preprint National 
Classified 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


28,509 8,640 
73,385 
2,693 
401 
19,209 
124,197 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Morning News Tribune-m 
ROP Local .. 
Preprint Local . 
ROP National . 
Preprint National... 
Classified. 

GRAND TOTAL 

YEAR TO DATE 


The Blade-e 
ROP Local 
Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Classified. 


The Blade-S 
ROP Locol......... 
Preprint Loca 
ROP National... 
Preprint National .. 
Classified.. 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


39,271 1,977 39,983 
35,661 7,053 41,739 

6,896 “0 7,755 
20,857 350 22,145 
47,980 1,326 46,909 
150,665 10,775 _ 158,531 
150,665 10,775 = 158,531 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


37,642 
12,348 

1,759 
17,122 


68,871 


17,639 
17,136 

1,251 
20,790 
12,992 
69,808 


138,679 
138,679 
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1990 1989 
FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


TOPEKA, KAN. 
Capital Journal-m 


Preprint Local... 
ROP National... 
Preprint National. 
Classified. 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE....... 


17,078 
1,314 


44,44) 
11,207 


81,128 55,648 
81,128 55,648 


TORRANCE, CALIF. 
Daily Breeze-eS 

53,352 
47,465 
7,545 
19,497 
81,899 
209,758 
209,758 


Preprint Local... 
ROP National 
Preprint National... 
Classified. 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


TULSA, OKLA. 
World-m 
33,513 
Preprint Local 1,501 
ROP National .. 
Preprint National. 
Classified. 


1,077 
1,275 


Preprint National . 
| EEaaneanet, 


World-S 
MR I aciesiassscsases 
Preprint Local................. 


Classified... 

: 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO. 
Times News-m 
20,552 
Preprint Local 


Preprint National 
Classified. 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Sun-e 


Preprint Local... 51,097 


Preprint Nationa 
Classified 


27,757 


17,281 

1,782 
45,011 
91,831 


208,873 
208,873 


Preprint National... 
Classified. 


4,274 
56,181 
56,181 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


*Indicates newspapers reporting figures in 
lines. 





1990 1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


WASHINGTON, PA. 


15,076 
7,353 
732 
24,603 
72,124 


16,423 


Observer-Reporter-S 
5,834 
13,545 
ROP National . 5 
Preprint National 
Classified... 4976 
24,360 


GRAND TOTAL 96,484 


YEAR TO DATE 


WEST PLAINS, MO. 
Daily Quill-e 
ROP Local 
ROP National . 
Classified 
GRAND TOTAL 


YEAR TO DATE... 


12,250 
12,250 


WICHITA FALLS, TE? &5 
Times/Record News-mS 
ROP Local.......... 
ROP National 
Classified 
GRAND TOTAL...... 
YEAR TO DATE 


Star-e* 


ROP Nationol..... 
Preprint National 
Classified. 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


*Note: Figures given in modular agate lines 


WINSTON SALEM, N.C. 

Journal-m 
41,316 
4,920 
2,301 


13,893 
Preprint Local... 10,699 
ROP National ..... 
Preprint National... 
Classified... 


1,590 
39,835 
88,372 


Journal-S 

ROP Local............. 
Preprint Local .. 
ROP National .... 
Preprint National... 
Classified. 


17,225 


48,767 9,285 


137,139 
137,139 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


__ 35,467 
35,467 





ANA argues against 
codes on marketing 


The Association of National 
Advertisers urged Congress during a 
House of Representatives hearing on 
advertisers’ use of market segmenta- 
tion not to create “second-class citi- 
zens” by regulating the traditional 
marketing practice of appealing to 
segments of the adult population. 

Testifying on behalf of the ANA 
were its executive vice president, 
Dan Jaffee, and Burt Neuborne, New 
York University '=w professor. 





Paper mistakenly 
runs lottery promo 


A newspaper edited by an anti-lot- 
tery state legislator inadvertently pro- 
moted a lottery by offering new sub- 
scribers a chance to win a videocas- 
sette recorder. 

Georgia state Rep. DuBose Porter 
said he didn’t realize his newspaper, 
the Courier Herald, was running a 
contest structured as a lottery 
because he had been in Atlanta for the 
General Assembly session. He 
canceled the promotion and offered 
people who subscribed during the 
contest a refund. 

An advertisement that appeared in 
the newspaper at least six times dur- 
ing February offered any new sub- 
scriber or anyone renewing a sub- 
scription a chance to win the VCR. 

It is a misdemeanor “of a high and 
aggravated nature” in Georgia to 
advertise or solicit participation in a 
lottery that requires purchase to be 
eligible to win. 

Rodney Manley, managing editor 
of the Courier Herald, said that the 
newspaper pulled the ads and then ran 
ads explaining the end of the contest 
and apologizing. He said the circula- 
tion department was sending letters of 
apology to new subscribers. 

— AP 


Tentative pacts 
with Pa. unions 


Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press Co. reached 
a tentative agreement recently with a 
union that represents about 150 press- 
room employees. 

Seven of the 10 unions reached ten- 
tative agreements in recent months 
after working under contract exten- 
tions since Dec. 31, 1988. Three 
unions are still negotiating contracts. 

One of the agreements, with the 
Teamsters, hit a snag over final con- 
tract language, and the dispute is 
before the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Pittsburgh Press Co. publishes the 
Pittsburgh Press and handles produc- 
tion and distribution of the separately 
owned Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 

— AP 


Newspeople teach 


Ten members of the Scripps How- 
ard News Service in Washington will 
each spend one week lecturing at 
Ohio University as part of the Rufus 
Putnam Visiting Professorship Pro- 
gram. 
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By David Astor 


Soon after Universal Press Syndi- 
cate began in 1970, John P. McMeel 
and James F. Andrews convened a 
board meeting. 

There, the Universal co-founders 
received some bad news about the 
syndicate’s finances. “Gentlemen,” 
they were told, “at this rate, we will 
be bankrupt by March 15, 1971 at 3:05 
in the afternoon.” 

McMeel and Andrews joked that a 
move to the West Coast could buy 
them three more hours. But another 
kind of buying would save the pair a 
trip: the purchasing of numerous Uni- 
versal features by numerous newspa- 
pers as the years went on. 


Now, in its 20th anniversary year, 
Universal is the largest independent 
syndicate in the country and the third 
or fourth largest of all syndicates. The 
company’s 75 features include comics 
like “Calvin and Hobbes,” “Cathy,” 
“Doonesbury,” “For Better or For 
Worse,” “Herman,” “The Far 
Side,” and “Ziggy”; columns by 
Erma Bombeck, William F. Buckley 
Jr., Roger Ebert, James J. Kilpatrick, 
Robert Maynard, Mary McGrory, 
Abigail Van Buren, and Garry Wills; 
and the editorial cartoons of Jules 
Feiffer, Pat Oliphant, Ben Sargent, 
and Tom Toles. 

But it took a lot of work on the part 
of McMeel, Andrews, and others for 
Universal to become so big. And as 
the 1970 financial warning indicates, 
success didn’t happen overnight. 

The roots of Universal actually go 
back to 1960, when Andrews rented a 
room at the Indiana house of 
McMeel’s mother. The two men 
became very close friends, and soon 
started a small syndicate that distrib- 
uted material to Catholic newspapers. 

This syndicate — whose best- 
known feature was an advice column 
by actress Loretta Young — was a 
secret moonlighting job for Andrews 
and McMeel throughout the 1960s. 
Andrews spent the daytime hours that 
decade working at places like the 
Sheed & Ward religious publishing 
house and the National Catholic 
Reporter. McMeel was national sales 
director and assistant general man- 








John P. McMeel 


ager of the Hall Syndicate (now North 
America Syndicate after several 
changes of name and ownership). 
“We always talked about starting 
our own [full-time] company, but we 
thought it would be foolish,” McMeel 
recalled during an E&P interview late 
last month. “We loved our jobs.” 
Then Kathleen Andrews and Susan 
McMeel — who had been helping 
their husbands with their side syndi- 
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From ‘Doonesbury’ to ‘Abby’ to ‘Calvin’ 


UPS head John P. McMeel, whose syndicate just turned 20, talks 
about a wildly successful two decades and a controversial ’89 


cation work — had a talk with James 
and John during a late 1960s joint 
vacation. Basically, McMeel 
chuckled, they “taunted us about 
going out on our own.” 

So Andrews and McMeel quit their 
jobs and incorporated their new com- 
pany on February 10, 1970. They 
called it Universal because the name 
sounded big and impressive, but the 
syndicate was hardly a major entity at 
the time._ 

McMeel rented a small office from 
attorneys in New York City, and 
Andrews set up shop at his home in 
the Kansas City area. Their savings 
and J. Moore McDonough’s venture 
capital modestly financed the opera- 
tion. 

Universal’s first big break was get- 
ting the serialization rights to Sey- 
mour Hersh’s My Lai Massacre 
book. Random House would have 
preferred to make a deal with an 
established syndicate, but Hersh and 
his partner David Obst were 
impressed with the entrepreneurial 
spirit of Universal’s struggling co- 
founders. 

McMeel and Andrews did have to 
pay $20,000 for the serialization 
rights, which basically emptied the 
Universal treasury. But a healthy 
total of about 50 papers ended up 
purchasing the book excerpts. Some 
of these clients agreed to pay double if 
Hersh won a Pulitzer — and he did. 

The next big development for Uni- 
versal was signing Garry Trudeau. 
Andrews had first spotted Trudeau’s 
“Bull Tales” comic in the Yale Daily 
News in 1968. He was impressed with 
the student cartoonist’s potential, and 
worked with Trudeau on developing a 
more general-interest strip. The result 
was “Doonesbury,” which Universal 
signed after no other syndicate would 
take the political satire comic. 

This was not surprising, because 
most syndicates at the time were 
offering features which “didn’t rock 
the boat,” said McMeel. He and 
Andrews thought they could “carve a 
niche” among powerhouses like King 
Features Syndicate and United Feature 
Syndicate by offering less-traditional 
features. 

“Jim and I knew we couldn’t out- 
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King King or out-United United,” 
declared McMeel. “We had to be dif- 
ferent to survive.” 

And they also wanted to be differ- 
ent, although McMeel confessed to 
having some misgivings about 
whether enough mainstream daily 
papers would buy “Doonesbury.” 
One Baltimore Sun editor, he 
recalled, demanded: “What’s a good 
Catholic boy like you peddling some- 
thing like this?” 

But McMeel — who was in charge 
of Universal’s sales while Andrews 
handled editorial (although their jobs 
overlapped) — managed to sell 
“Doonesbury” to 28 papers by the 
fall of 1970. And the client list con- 
tinued to grow before really taking off 
when Trudeau won a 1975 Pulitzer. 

Some of the syndicate’s other early 
features included a seniors’ column 
by Bob Walton (the only original Uni- 
versal offering to do well), “Out- 
rider” by Garry Wills, and “Ziggy” 
by Tom Wilson. 

Kathleen Andrews — now Univer- 
sal’s vice president — had spotted the 
Ziggy character in an airport-pur- 
chased book, and Wilson was called 
about syndication. Wilson, frustrated 
by previous syndicate rejections, had 
to fish his Ziggy drawings out of stor- 
age in his garage. 


An Oscars package 


An advance package of stories, fea- 
tures, and lists on the upcoming 
Academy Awards is being offered by 
the BPI Entertainment News Wire. 

The package includes a 1,000-word 
main story on the March 26 Oscars, 
including which stars and pictures are 
considered front-runners. 

There are also several 500- to 750- 
word sidebars on what the Oscars 
mean for a movie’s box office and 
actor/actress salaries, the interna- 
tional nature of the March 26 telecast, 
how the show is produced, what the 
stars will be wearing that night, and 
highlights and winners from past 
Academy Awards. 

BPI — based at 33 Commercial St., 
Gloucester, Mass. 01930 — is owned 
by Affiliated Publications, which 
publishes the Boston Globe. 








Universal introduced “Ziggy” in 
1971. Three years later, it began 
offering Jim Unger’s “Herman,” one 
of syndication’s first offbeat cartoon 
panels. Unger, when looking at a list 
of feature distributors, had decided to 
send his work to Universal because 
its name made him think it was big. In 
fact, Universal began turning a profit 





only in 1973 and would remain rela- 
tively small for several more years. 

One development that helped make 
Universal bigger was the signing of 
“Cathy” in 1976. Cathy Guisewite 
used to send drawings to her mother, 
who wanted to submit them to a syn- 
dicate. Guisewite insisted on doing 
the submitting herself, and Universal 
offered her a contract almost immedi- 
ately. 

“We were looking for a comic by a 
working single woman, and it came 
across our desk,” remembered 
McMeel. 

“Cathy” caught on, making it one 
of the first successful comics by a 
woman cartoonist in the history of 
syndication. 

Another female creator, Lynn 
Johnston, was contacted by Univer- 
sal soon after. The syndicate was 
impressed with the Canadian’s 
books, and asked her about develop- 
ing a comic. “For Better or For 
Worse” was introduced in 1979. 

That year, Universal purchased the 
Washington Star Syndicate, which 
brought columnists like Buckley, Kil- 
patrick, and McGrory into the fold. 
“We had never had that much impact 
on the editorial pages,” said McMeel. 
“Overnight, we became a power in 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Space in front of 
subject. Shows where 
and how far the 
subject has to go. 


How to compose to show movement 
Composition can be key in a photo with a subject in motion. Always 
allow room for the subject to “move” and complete the motion. 


Subject in center. Space 
Static composition, 
doesn’t contribute to has gone. 
sense of movement. 


behind 


subject. 
Shows how far subject 








GET MORE READERS IN THE PICTURE 


Shutterbugs are always looking for ways to improve their photos. 
Help them get the picture with our new infographic by San Diego 
Union artist and Society for Newspaper Design award-winner Ken 


Marshall. 


Photography Tips is a picture-perfect graphic with advice on 
equipment, photo composition and storage. Even camera-shy 
readers will learn to take better snapshots. 


packages, along with our 10 other eye-catching graphics including 
Garden Tips, Science Discovery, Smart Money, Health Watch, 
Kitchen Hints and Your Body. 


Call toll-free 800-445-4555 for a free sample of our Photography 


Tips infographic, available weekly. Alaska, California, Hawaii and 
Canada, call collect 619-293-1818. Get the package that ties up read- 


ership and revenues. Increasing readership is a snap. 


Photography Tips is part of our Travel and Fillers & Graphics 
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that area.” 

At the time of this acquisition, 
Washington Star owner Time Inc. 
offered to purchase Universal, too. 
The giant media company did end up 
buying a 20% stake (which the syndi- 
cate later got back), but Andrews and 
McMeel nixed a total takeover. “Jim 
and I were having too much fun,” 
explained McMeel. 

“I love the independence,” he 
added. “If we like something, we can 
say ‘let’s do it.” We don’t have to gear 
ourselves to a parent newspaper or 
company. There’s no one we’re obli- 
gated to except our clients.” 

When Universal, for instance, 
recently learned that it could get the 
rights to syndicate an interview with 
and photos of deposed Panamanian 
leader Manuel Noriega in the Vatican 
Embassy, it didn’t have to ask a parent 
company’s permission before giving 
an immediate OK. 

Other Universal milestones in the 
1970s included signing Betty 
Debnam’s “Mini Page” in 1977 and 
McMeel’s decision to join Andrews in 
the Kansas City area two years ear- 
lier. 

McMeel said he loved New York 
City and still does. But he noted that it 
made sense to get away from Manhat- 
tan’s high rents as well as consolidate 
the business. He added that being in 
the Midwest zives Universal a 
“sense” of America’s “heartland.” 

One big 1970s development that 
took a while to bear fruit was Univer- 
sal’s purchase of Sheed & Ward in 
1973. What later became the Andrews 
and McMeel company struggled for a 
number of years, but then skyrock- 
eted to prominence in the 1980s when 
collections of Universal comics such 
as “The Far Side” and “Calvin and 
Hobbes” became best sellers. 
United, with the later founding of 
Pharos Books, followed Universal’s 
lead in publishing books by its own 
creators. 

A&M also publishes collections by 
non-Universal cartoonists as well as 
non-cartoon books. 

And the 1970s saw the hiring of a 
number of executives still with Uni- 
versal, including vice president Tom 
Thornton, vice president/editorial 
director Lee Salem, vice president/ 
finance Elena Fallon, vice president/ 
sales Robert Duffy, vice president/ 
contributing editor Donna Martin, 
and vice president/creative George 
Diggs, among others. 

But one top executive didn’t make 
it far into the next decade. Andrews 
died suddenly in 1980 at the age of 44. 





“We were like brothers,” McMeel 
said sadly. “When he died, a chunk of 
me went with him. What he could 
have contributed .... What his 








Entries for a contest 


Entries for the fourth annual John 
Locher Memorial Award editorial 
cartoon competition are due by April 
21 


Eligible are non-professional car- 
toonists — ages 18 to 25 — from the 
U.S., Canada, and Mexico. Entrants 
should send four photocopied car- 
toons to Lynne Manning at the Chi- 
cago Tribune, 435 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

The winner will be the guest of the 
Association of American Editorial 
Cartoonists at its mid-June conven- 
tion in Seattle. The AAEC is spon- 
soring the contest, which is named 
after the late son of editorial cartoon- 
ist Dick Locher of the Chicago Tri- 
bune and Tribune Media Services. 
Locher also draws “Dick Tracy” for 
TMS. 


News about honors 


Mike Royko of the Chicago Tri- 
bune and Tribune Media Services has 
been named best newspaper writer by 
Washington Journalism Review read- 
ers for the fourth time in six years. 

Another TMS columnist, CBS cor- 
respondent Charles Osgood, was 
named best radio reporter for the 
third consecutive year. 

And the Chicago Tribune graphics 
staff — contributors to the TMS- 
marketed Knight Ridder Tribune 
News Graphics Network — won 19 
awards in the 11th annual Society of 
Newspaper Design international 
competition. 


Ads spotlight Peters 


Editorial cartoonist Mike Peters 
was featured in a recent Dayton Daily 
News television and radio campaign. 

The campaign was designed to 
mark Peters’ 20th anniversary with 
the paper and increase subscriptions 
(over 500 new ones came in). It is 
scheduled to be repeated this fall, 
according to a release from Dayton- 
based campaign developer Willis 
Case Harwood Advertising. 

Peters — whose editorial cartoons 
are distributed by United Feature Syn- 
dicate — also does the “Mother 
Goose and Grimm” comic for Tri- 
bune Media Services. 





” 


spirit contributes today ... . 

McMeel continued, “He had a 
great sense of humor, a brilliant mind, 
great ideas. He loved working with 
words. He was a people person. He 
was able to make people believe in 
themselves... .” 

The now-54-year-old McMeel also 
mentioned Andrews’ abilities in 
diverse areas. “He came out of the 
seminary and he also sold stock,” 
noted McMeel. “And he sold me 
some real turkeys — that’s how good 
he was.” 

McMeel said Universal’s strong 
staff helped the syndicate weather the 
loss of Andrews. And 1980 brought 
very helpful news on the feature front 
when Oliphant and Van Buren joined 
Universal. 

Andrews was still alive when the 
“Dear Abby” writer called Universal 
out of the blue and said she was look- 
ing to leave what is now Tribune 
Media Services. “‘I’m interested in 
you boys,’” McMeel recalled Van 
Buren saying. “‘When can we get 
together?’” 

The Universal co-founders rushed 
out to California as soon as possible, 
and — despite Van Buren’s adamant 
refusal to let the cigarette-loving 
Andrews smoke in her home — they 
all hit it off. 

Another big syndicate switch came 
in 1985, when Gary Larson moved his 
“Far Side” panel from Chronicle Fea- 
tures to Universal. This was after Lar- 
son’s books were already being pub- 
lished by Andrews and McMeel. Film 
critic Roger Ebert later made a similar 
first-A&M, then-Universal move. 

A big move on the part of Universal 
during the past few years was offering 
color material such as the Harriet 
Choice-created “Primary Color” 
package. 

But Universal’s most successful 
start-up of the 1980s was “Calvin and 
Hobbes,” currently the hottest comic 
in syndication. Bill Watterson’s strip 
was introduced by Universal in 1985 
after United passed on it. “We got a 
break on that,” observed McMeel. 

Universal had syndication’s high- 
est comics success rate during the 
1980s, according to a recent Cartoon- 
ist Profiles magazine article. The 
piece noted that almost 43% of the 
comics Universal introduced 
between 1980 and 1988 were still in 
syndication last year. 

McMeel reported that Universal’s 
revenues from syndicating all its fea- 
tures — cartoon and text alike — have 
experienced significant growth every 
year despite the merging and folding 
of numerous newspapers. 

Universal is also doing well in 
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ancillary areas such as A&M books; 
the Oz line of greeting card and other 
products; and Trexler Industries, the 
needlecraft designs and kits operation 
of which Susan McMeel is now cre- 
ative director. The syndicate also 
owns a daily and three weekly papers 
in California. 

Still in its infancy is Universal Belo 
Productions, which was formed to 
develop television programming 
based on the syndicate’s features. 
The UBP joint venture received all 
kinds of national media coverage last 
year because the A.H. Belo Corpora- 
tion insisted, as part of the deal, that 
its Dallas Morning News get 26 Uni- 
versal features running in the smaller 
Dallas Times Herald. 

Many people criticized the agree- 
ment, and the Times Herald took legal 
action against Belo and Universal — 
later dropping the syndicate from the 
suit for tactical reasons. The case is 
scheduled to be heard in a Houston 
court beginning next month. 

McMeel defended the joint venture 
deal. “I would not do anything differ- 
ent,” he said. “This was a terrific 
opportunity for our creators and our 
company. But I certainly regret that 
somebody [the Times Herald] had to 
be hurt.” 

When asked why Universal didn’t 
make the tv deal without the features 
transfer, McMeel said Belo would not 
agree to this. And he added that Uni- 
versal considered making a deal with 
a firm such as Disney, but decided 
that the syndicate would only be “a 
very small part” of such an operation 
— not a partner. 

McMeel also said it was “ironic” 
that Universal received so much criti- 
cism for canceling its contract with 
the Times Herald when newspapers 
aren’t chastised for dropping features 
— including “large packages from 
syndicates.” 

But McMeel did say that Dallas 
deal was a “unique situation.” He 
noted that Universal could greatly 
increase its revenues by switching 
features from the number two to 
number one papers in various mar- 
kets, but hasn’t done it. “And we’ve 
had offers,” McMeel commented. 

McMeel’s syndicate was hit with 
another lawsuit in 1989 when Guise- 
wite took legal action to shorten her 
18-year “Cathy” contract. The suit 
stated that California, where Guise- 
wite lives, doesn’t allow personal ser- 
vices contract longer than seven 
years. 

Universal’s attorneys believe the 
syndicate will prevail in this specific 
suit, said McMeel, but he added that 
“everything is negotiable” when it 
comes to general contract talks with 
Guisewite and two others seeking 





new contracts — Lynn Johnston and 
Jim Unger. The “For Better or For 
Worse” and “Herman” creators 








NYT, BPI agreement 


The New York Times Syndication 
Sales Corporation will be marketing 
and distributing the BPI Entertain- 
ment News Wire in Europe. 

About five stories per day move on 
the international portion of the BPI 
wire. There are late-breaking news 
and feature pieces as well as tv, video, 
and music reviews and charts — 
including Billboard’s “Chart Lead- 
ers” and Music & Media magazine’s 
“Eurocharts” for singles, albums, 
and videos compiled from 14 coun- 
tries. 


SRNS developments 


Star Reporter News Service has 
signed a contract with World Press 
Network to distribute SRNS mate- 
rial overseas. 

Laurie Sue Brockway’s SRNS (see 
E&P, August 5, 1989) offers offbeat 
travel pieces and more. 

Recent clients for Brockway — 
based at 847A Second Ave., Suite 
171, New York, N.Y. 10017 — have 
included the Buffalo News, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Pittsburgh Press, and Rochester 
(N.Y.) Democrat and Chronicle. 


Bureau chief named 


San Diego Union reporter Nancy 
Cleeland, 36, has been appointed 
chief of Copley News Service’s Mexico 
City bureau. 

She succeeds Phil Davison, who 
resigned to work for a London news- 
paper. 

The award-winning Cleeland — 
who is fluent in Spanish — has cov- 
ered stories on the U.S.-Mexico bor- 
der and in central Mexico, Nicaragua, 
and South America. She is a Univer- 
sity of Arizona graduate. 


Reed now at United 


Diane Reed has joined United 
Media (UM) as promotion manager 
for TV Data, which supplies newspa- 
pers with television program schedule 
information. 

Reed has eight years of promotion 
and public relations experience with 
firms such as The Equity Group. 

UM is the parent company of 
United Feature Syndicate and Newspa- 
per Enterprise Association. 





have not filed suits. 

All three cartoonists, said McMeel, 
are “very important to us in both a 
personal and professional sense.” 

But also important to Universal are 
long-term contracts, which many car- 
toonists have criticized. McMeel said 
he favors lengthy pacts for several 
reasons — noting, for instance, that 
Univeral puts a lot of money and 
effort into helping cartoonists 
develop their comics and into building 
a strong client list over the years. He 
did add that syndicates should be 
required to meet certain performance 
clauses to keep a contract going. 

Speaking of keeping things going, 
McMeel reported that his company’s 
staff met in California last month to 
discuss the future of Universal and 
the syndicate business in general. 
One of the things that came out of this 
gathering — which took place after a 
weekend celebrating Universal’s 20th 
birthday — was the formation of a 
steering committee to develop ideas 
and strategies to keep the syndicate 
strong. 

Although McMeel devotes most of 
his professional time to Universal, he 
is also involved in other activities — 
including a two-year term as Newspa- 
per Features Council president that 
will end next month. 

One thing the NFC did during 
McMeel’s tenure was start a minority 
cartoonist scholarship. This came 
after intense discussion about how 
most comic creators and characters 
are white. Since late 1988, three strips 
by black cartoonists and several other 
comics with minority characters have 
been introduced. 

There is no minority cartoonist 
with Universal as of yet, but McMeel 
said he’s eager to syndicate one if the 
right creator comes along. 

The Universal president is also 
involved with the Christmas in 
October project, which he co- 
founded to rehabilitate Kansas City 
housing; and the Andrews fellowship 
program, which offers Notre Dame 
students stipends to do inner-city 
work. Other cities and colleges have 
similar housing projects and fellow- 
ships. 

McMeel majored in business 
administration at Notre Dame (which 
Andrews attended as a graduate stu- 
dent), and the South Bend native also 
spent a year studying law at Indiana 
University. 

Two of McMeel’s daughters — 
Maureen and Suzanne — are in col- 
lege now and 15-year-old Bridget is in 
high school. 

McMeel also spends time riding a 
stationary bike, playing a little golf, 
and — not surprisingly — reading 
numerous newspapers. 
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Much like videotex, fax is another 
way to market newspapers’ informa- 
tion. Whereas screen-based videotex 
depends on personal computers, 
hard-copy fax papers depend on ther- 
mal recorders. It would be possible, 
however, to send a videotex file to a 
printer or bring a fax document to a 
PC screen using a fax card. 

So, in practice, the real differences 
are the products and their potential 
markets. Presumably videotex would 
offer more information, or more 
kinds of information, per trans- 
mission, while each fax edition would 
provide a digest of general or special- 
ized news and events. 

Concerning the survival of vid- 
eotex, Hills said that “just like 
facsimile, we'll probably find new 
uses that are different than just broad- 
casting a summary of the news in the 
paper. The difference today is that 
everything is over the telephone line 
and you can tailor it for different 
things. If you broadcast it, it’s one 
general product.” 

Fax and the microchip 

The microelectronics that spawned 
the personal computer are also 
responsible in part for the now ubi- 
quitous fax machine. While fax paper 
feels funny and the reproduction is 
not ordinarily a thing of beauty, it is a 
usually legible hard copy. 

Personal computers also offer low 
resolution on a smaller screen and 
cannot deliver the printed word 
except through a peripheral device. A 
no-frills fax machine also costs less 
than even most inexpensive PCs. 

Progress in telecommunications is 
also linking the destinies of the fax 
and the PC. Fax cards, fax modems 
and fax servers can bring fax to a 
microcomputer network. 

Faxes created on PCs rather than 
those scanned from documents can 
make better use of a receiver’s 200 dpi 
recorder, and a PC can route incom- 
ing faxes to a laser printer for even 
better reproduction. 

Not until the computing age were 
fax standards adopted. Periodic 
updates have allowed diverse 
machines to communicate in ana- 
log-to-digital fashion, thereby taking 
advantage of data compression to 
speed transmissions. A newer, 
speedier fax standard awaits wide 
implementation of integrated services 
data networks. 

The newer standard is not only 
faster but more accurate because all- 
digital communication can avail itself 








of error-correction techniques. Cost- 
lier machines adhering to the all-digi- 
tal standard would not-necessarily be 
compatible with the large base of 
already-installed machines. 

Existing alternative transmission 
schemes, however, could be adopted 
before, along with, or in place of the 
new (Group IV) standard. Also, PC- 
to-PC fax modem communication has 
yet to be fully standardized. 
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AP information services sales man- 
ager Chris Pederson said newspapers 
can broaden local coverage and 
become round-the-clock information 
sources that are “only a phone call 
away from their readers.” 

The service is being established 
with CommSEL, a Newport Beach, 
Calif.-based audiotex service pro- 
vider, which operates as a reseller of 
MCI Communications services. 
CommSEL will manage the computer 
facility and related telecommunica- 
tions arrangements. AP and Comm- 
SEL will coordinate billing, collec- 
tions and royalty distributions. 

For five years, AP has provided 
audiotex services to members oper- 
ating stand-alone audiotex systems 
that include stock quotes, sports 
scores, weather and briefs covering 
general, business, sports and agricul- 
tural news from AP. It will maintain 
those services. 


J-school student 
publishes fax 
monthly 


A University of Wyoming journal- 
ism student Curtis Claar began pub- 
lishing Z88 Fax News in January. 

The monthly fax newspaper out of 
Casper, Wyo., is directed to users of 
the Cambridge Z88 laptop. 

Available by subscription to users 
worldwide, the paper covers all areas 
of interest to present or potential Z88 
users, including new products, pro- 
gramming techniques, books, rumors 
and company news, as well as feature 
stories on people involved with the 
Z88. It accepts letters, contributions 
and story ideas. Z88 Fax News also 
accepts advertising. 

The two-pound, inch-thick laptop 
computer comes with RAM expand- 
able to over 1.5MB, built-in EPROM 
burners and several programs. 

A sample copy is available to those 
who send their fax numbers to Z88 
Fax News, 2342 Glendale Ave., Cas- 
per, Wyo. 82601. 








Demand 
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spend time at a fax machine and, as 
Donofrio pointed out, fax paper trans- 
mission in volume “. . . would cer- 
tainly be cheaper” than multiple com- 
munications for single copies of the 
same product. 

The Courant’s Williams said the 
scope of possibilities for information 
delivery is “expanding so rapidly I 
don’t think anybody knows what it’s 
going to look like five years from now. 
Any possibility . . . | would not rule 
out.” 

Though technology has advanced, 
Peluso said that “basically we’re the 
same product we were 200 years ago, 
and that’s going to change” as news- 
papers become information compa- 
nies. “The fax idea is just one twist of 
that and I don’t think by any means 
it’s going to be the last,” he said. 

“You can sit here and be as futuris- 
tic with this kind of stuff as you 
want,” Peluso concluded. “Where do 
you reach a limit? What is technologi- 
cally feasible, and where price runs 
into that, is a powerful question.” 





Effingham 


(Continued from page 40) 





speed, and a definite increase in 
[transmission] quality,” he said. 

EDNFax is sent to “97% to 98%” 
of Effingham businesses, Kade said. 

The paper’s marketing staff first 
assembled fax phone numbers from 
the paper’s advertising accounts. 
They added more numbers from the 
yellow pages and white pages. This 
initial list took about a week to com- 
pile, Kade said. 

In addition, the paper, which had 
been sending out EDNFax since late 
November, ran a full-page ad in Janu- 
ary soliciting free business subscrip- 
tions. 

Because of prohibitive costs, free 
distribution of the fax newspaper is 
limited to local businesses, Kade 
said. 

EDNFax, however, will be around 
for a long time, he added. 

“We’re fully committed to this 
technology.” 


Real estate section 


The Osceloa (Fla.) Sentinel, a 
regional edition of the Orlando (Fla.) 
Sentinel, recently introduced a local- 
ized real estate section that appears 
each Saturday. 
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Star Tribune 
(Continued from page 31) 





Petersen sees to the business-side 
decisionmaking, taking charge of 
both the technical aspects of the 
paper and drumming up business. 

At the outset, a substantial effort 
was devoted to designing Executive 
Fax, said Werner. Before launch, 
Petersen conceded that “We don’t 
have any idea... exactly what the 
market for this might be, and we 
haven’t defined for ourselves any spe- 
cific circulation or subscriber goals.” 

Besides promotion in the Star Tri- 
bune, Petersen said about 400 direct 
mail packages would go out “to 
senior executives throughout the 
Twin Cities [at] a broad base of differ- 
ent kinds of companies” — indus- 
trial, commercial, legal, financial and 
medical organizations, as well as poli- 
ticians and public relations firms. In 
addition to its letter, the mailing 
included a copy of Executive Fax and 
a subscription card. 

Werner said major corporations 
were expected to be “the chief mar- 
ket for the paper” in an area that hosts 
17 Fortune 500 companies’ headquar- 
ters and numerous other sizable 
financial and commercial organiza- 
tions. 

Petersen said it is assumed Execu- 
tive Fax will be photocopied, which 
he views as a “key selling point” in 
that multiplying and redistributing the 
paper not only makes it more useful to 
an organization, but substantially 
reduces the subscription cost on a 
per-copy basis. 

He noted that “There hasn’t really 
been any price resistance,” and that 
the service could cost “literally pen- 
nies a day.” 

“The whole idea behind this is that 
we feel this is really a business tool,” 
said Petersen. “It gives people up-to- 
date information . . . to make better 
decisions, more timely decisions. The 
more that can be spread throughout 
the company, I think, the better off 
people will be.” 

Petersen said a consultant “famil- 
iar with this kind of application” was 
“instrumental in helping us put all this 
together.” That person, Dan Barnes, 
a Star Tribune newsroom staffer sev- 
eral years ago, had recently moved 
back to the area. 

“We had him doing some things for 
us at the time and thought that he had 
the expertise and background to help 
us figure out what we wanted to do 
with this,” said Petersen. 

Working with a newsroom staffer, 
Barnes began by putting together the 
format and design of the fax paper and 








determining how to bring over copy 
from the Atex front-end system to the 
PC fax workstation. 

“We’re probably the first newspa- 
per that’s going to be doing the distri- 
bution ourselves rather than farming 
it out to a vendor,” said Werner. The 
computer used for the fax project is 
from Naples, Fla.-based SpectraFax, 
which Werner said “was looking for a 
newspaper partner” and is “working 
with us in developing the technol- 
ogy.” 

Werner said personnel investment 
amounted to about an hour per day for 
a copy editor “editing our daily 
budget into the fax summaries,” and 
another hour per day for a news assis- 
tant trained to format the paper “‘and 
then send it to a broadcast fax 
computer ...a PC customized to 
simultaneously distribute to [those] 
fax machines that we program into the 
computer.” 

The Star Tribune first thought to 
use a service bureau rather than 
acquire its own equipment but, after 
looking into and testing the services, 
checking transmission times and the 
range of prices charged, Petersen 
said, “We thought with that kind of 
money maybe we ought to look at 
buying our own system.” 

The decision was made to go witha 
small system consisting of eight lines 
that give a capacity for about 150 
transmissions per hour. 

“Of course,” added Petersen, “we 
will be needing an outside service 
bureau to handle any overage or to 
help us out with backup, and we 
understand that. 

“On the other hand,” he con- 
tinued, “if this thing takes off and we 
get paying subscribers, we'll be able 
to grow our own system and continue 
to buy more boxes.” 

SpectraFax and the Star Tribune 
came together when the latter was 
considering one of the Florida com- 
pany’s circuit boards. When it looked 
into the company, it discovered Spec- 
traFax could offer an entire system to 
achieve what it had in mind. Petersen 
said that before its final decision, 
SpectraFax president Dave Ray vis- 
ited the newspaper to discuss the 
project and the newspaper looked 
into four or five other services. 

Petersen said Aldus PageMaker is 
used to assemble Executive Fax, 
which is transmitted direct from the 
PC on which it is created, eliminating 
the need to scan in a paper document. 

“The first time it’s on hard copy is 
when it comes out our subscribers’ 
fax machines,” he said. 

With Executive Fax originating in 
digital form, Petersen said, “We think 
that will make for a better look,” 
adding, “If you do hard copy, your 





subscriber ends up with a copy of a 
copy of a copy. Every step, of course, 
you lose resolution and clarity.” 

Before launch, Petersen speculated 
on the possibility of a future second 
page to Executive Fax if advertising 
were forthcoming. By March, he 
reported it was already running both 
local and out-of-town ads. 





Guidelines 
(Continued from page 23) 





with media requests, many without 
advance notice to the hotel. 

“We want to accommodate the 
working media but we would like to 
be told ahead of time about particular 
requests,” he said. 

The account executive noted that 
The Mirage has opened a few more 
areas to the press since its opening, 
but others remain closed. 





Deliver 


(Continued from page 41) 





time Xpedite began gearing up its own 
PostScript-to-fax operation. 

“Since we were using the same 
software,” he said, “we went through 
the same sort of learning curve,” and 
have “been trading secrets back and 
forth.” 

Xpedite announced its FaxCast 
service a little more than a year ago. 
Last fall it added PostScript docu- 
ment transmission to its service. In 
looking at service providers, Speicher 
said one consideration was Xpedite’s 
interface for managing distribution 
lists from the newspaper’s PC. 

At the time, not all distributors 
offered an electronic link for the list, 
meaning that changes had to be hard- 
copied to the distributor, where a 
staffer keyed in the changes. Since 
Faxsummary was begun, said 
Speicher, many people were “in and 
out for a couple of days simply for test 
receptions . . . The ability to manage 
our own distribution list moments 
before you do an actual distribution is 
a real godsend.” 


Philanthropy fete 


Canadian corporate leaders in phi- 
lanthropy were honored for the first 
time by Imagine at a dinner hosted by 
the Toronto Globe and Mail. 

Imagine is an initiative of the Cana- 
dian Centre for Philanthrophy to 
encourage increased giving by all 
Canadians through a national aware- 
ness program. 
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Shop talk 


(Continued from page 72) 


Releases 
(Continued from page 7) 


Allegations 


(Continued from page 18) 





problem is not with Gordon but with 
the university policy, which prevents 
students from taking more than two 
courses in a major that can be trans- 
ferred, an issue with which the school 
should have grappled before accept- 
ing the grant and buying the Macin- 
tosh lab. 

Dr. Williamson denied funding 
Generally Speaking for the spring 
quarter in 1989. Dr. Mary Jean Sim- 
mons, the person responsible for 
administering the $500,000 federal 
grant at Gordon, told me the newspa- 
per was not funded again because of 
news stories about poor campus 
lighting and a locked gate which pre- 
vented students from walking from a 
side road onto campus. 

This kind of reaction by colleges is 
not new. 

Jacksonville State University’s The 
Chanticleer’s satire on an Alabama 
town which reported several UFO 
sightings led an Alabama legislator to 
call for disciplinary action against 
author Matt Brooks. 

Duquesne University Student Gov- 
ernment Association suppressed the 
Duquesne Duke after it ran an ad for 
birth control counseling, and the list 
goes on. 

Not all is lost at Gordon on the 
censorship front or other fronts, how- 
ever. Not long after the grievances 
were filed, the gate was unlocked, an 
action Dean Richards termed sym- 
bolic of the changes Gordon was try- 
ing to make. While these changes are 
welcome, too little too late will not 
heip Gordon’s once-promising jour- 
nalism program, one which newsman 
Jim Minter hoped people might come 
to respect as the best in middle Geor- 
gia. 

Every day the Apple Macintosh 
computers are not being used by jour- 
nalism students to hone editorial 
skills is another day Gordon strays 
from the intent of that federal grant. It 
is another day Gordon fails in a boast 
to pioneer a quality journalism pro- 
gram and another day for worms of 
inactivity to rob this school and 
others around the country of what 
could have been. 


Carroll joins NAB 


Philip Carroll, formerly senior 
associate of the market analysis divi- 
sion of CACI, has joined the Newspa- 
per Advertising Bureau as marketing 
manager. He reports to Uldis Grava, 
vice president for marketing services. 








billed per line. 

Compared to the Herald’s open 
rates for national, $240 per inch, and 
retail, $125 per inch, the Corporate & 
Current ads at $64 per inch are “sub- 
stantially lower” in cost. 





Output 


(Continued from page 35) 





transmit images over telephone lines 
to another PMW, can now make its 
images available to sites without such 
a workstation. 

National Digital developed a Facsi- 
mile Output System that allows the 
workstation user to capture pictures, 
modify them if desired (flop, crop, 
adjust contrast) and send them to a 
Group 3 fax machine for remote out- 
put. Pictures are sent in black-and- 
white and to size if desired. NDC said 
the system provides an opportunity to 
begin layout design and composition 
while awaiting arrival of the image. 

Layout image size can be specified 
in inches, millimeters or picas and 
points. Single or multiple images can 
be selected and sent to one or more 
locations. The system allows trans- 
mission of one, four, nine or sixteen 
images per page. 





FAXsummary 


(Continued from page. 39) 





per inch to get our normal quality, we 
had to lose the serifs.” 

He said he thought UltraScript (a 
QMS product used in GammaLink’s 
GammaScript) still used Adobe Sys- 
tems hinting. “The fonts are all hinted 
for 300 dots per inch minimum — so 
you get a rather odd moire effect on 
the type. 

A Fax summary editor examines 
stories on the Globe and Mail’s Atex 
front end, redirecting suitable mate- 
rial to a special fax queue. After log- 
ging on with a telecommunications 
package, the editor downloads the 
material in ASCII to a PC, where it 
fine-tuned with a wordprocessor and 
dropped into a “pre-established four- 
page template” on Ventura 
Publisher. 

“We’re taking PostScript output 
from Ventura and running it through 
[GammaScript] fax conversion from 
GammaLink, said Speicher. “We’re 
producing a fax TIFF file from that,” 
which goes to Xpedite for distribu- 
tion. 





speak to her. 

On the other hand, Tom Sweeten 
has been portrayed by the Knoxville 
Journal and the Knoxville News-Sen- 
tinel as a gentle man who cared for his 
mentally retarded stepson as if the 
young man were his own son. 

Journal columnist Jim Dykes 
noted: “Tom Sweeten became man- 
aging editor of the Journal because he 
plugged away, day by day, memoriz- 
ing his facts, causing no trouble with 
management, organizing his work and 
his time. He didn’t become managing 
editor because he was a big macho 
man, or a driver who terrorized his 
reporters. As a matter of fact, he 
could have been a little more forceful 
and it wouldn’t have hurt.” 

Tom Sweeten, 55, graduated from 
the University of Tennessee and 
briefly worked for the Knoxville Jour- 
nal as a police reporter. While cover- 
ing the police beat in the mid-’50s, he 
met and married Dorothea, 11 years 
his senior with two children from a 
previous marriage. 

Sweeten left the Journal to serve in 
the Navy and then in the information 
office of UT from 1962-63. He then 
returned to the Journal as an editor 
until he began work for the TVA, 
where he eventually became a senior 
communications specialist. 

Friends and co-workers of Tom 
Sweeten have established a memorial 
fund to benefit the College of Commu- 
nications at the University of Tennes- 
see. Contributions can be sent to the 
Tom Sweeten Memorial Fund at the 
University of Tennessee, UT Devel- 
opment Office, 1609 Melrose Ave., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 37966. Checks 
should be made payable to the univer- 
sity. 

— Debra Gersh 





Facts 


(Continued from page 42) 





It would list documents available, 
and viewers could call into Zip-Zap 
and order documents. 

He is also planning to distribute 
notification of federal government 
contracts and a service for journalists 
to walk in and order government 
documents. 


Heraid cuts back 


The Herald, New Britian, Conn., 
planned to discontinue service to 
West Hartford, effective March 10. 
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Classified Advertisint 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 





FEATURES | 
~ AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





COMIC STRIPS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WEEKLY CARTOON PACKAGE has 2 
features. One, a strip called THE 
GOLDEN DAZE about a retired couple 
making humorous social comments on 
today’s America. Other, a panel MUMS 
THE WORD features a different gag 
cartoon for each week of the year. You'll 
get 60 strips and 60 panels in this 
package. To inspect one call (906) 
482-6234. Dan Rosandich, GREAT 
LAKES FEATURES, Box 410, Chassell, 
MI 49916. 





EDUCATION 


Addressing issues of college-bound 
students/parents college/adult 
students. Over 700 topics in past 4 
years. Seen weekly by over 3-million 
readers. Free trial period. 

(609) 779-2904 








HUMOR 





52 weeks supply - 3 comic strips, 3 
panel cartoons, crossword puzzle 
7 in. Send $10 for 4 samples of 
each. PO Box 6038, Gulfport, MS 
39506. 





IN A NUTSHELL. Give your readers a 
a“ laugh and keep them coming back 


or more. Award-winning, 700 word 
weekly column has fans coast to coast. 
Free samples. Barbara Naness, 119 
Washington Ave., Staten island, NY 
10314, (718) 698-6979. 





MOVIE REVIEWS 





MINI REVIEWS (Cartoon illustrated). 
Great for weekend section or entertain- 
ment pages. Camera ready. Star photos. 
Our 15th year. Cineman Syndicate, 7 
Charles Court, Middletown, NY 10940; 
(914) 692-4572. 





POLITICAL 





A political columnist need not be dull. 
This liberal columnist has a successful 
32 year track record building circula- 
tion. Exciting, unpredictable and provo- 
cative. Columns are not just about 
Washington, DC, but focus o7 issues 
with general appeal. Send for free 
samples, Jerry Fuchs, c/o Nobody Ask 
Me, But, 950 Peninsula Ave., San 
Mateo, CA 94401. 





SENIOR HEALTH 


“Senior Clinic.” AMERICA’S ONLY 
doctor written column on Senior Health. 
“Excellent reader response” Rochester 
(NY) Democrat & Chronicle. Now in 8th 
year. Weekly, 600 words. Samples, 
rates-- Frank MacInnis, M.D., HFM 
Literary Enterprises, PO Box 307, 
EDMONTON, Alberta, Canada T5J 2J7. 
(403) 472-5555. 








Send E&P BOX REPLIES 
to: 
Editor & Publisher 
Classified Ad Dept. 

11 West 19th St. 
New York, NY 10011 
(Please clearly indicate the 

box no. you are responding to.) 











We produce since 1923 a monthly clip- 
art service for newspapers, periodicals 
and printing houses in Europe on paper, 
discs and CD-ROMS: chess, bridge, 
comics, quizes, picture jokes, puzzles, 
horoscopes, photos black and white and 
colour-photos and logos. We plan to 
extend our clip-art service in the States 
and are looking for an US-partner. 


DEIKE-PRESS INTERNATIONAL 
PO Box 11 78 
D-7750 Konstanz 
Western-Germany 


Telefax-No. 07531/65063 


WORKING PARTNER 
Publisher of trade newspaper (Zone 2) 
seeks working partner, excellent oppor- 
tunity with some risk. Minimum capital 
required $15,000. Box 4552, Editor & 
Publisher. 








FINANCE 


CASH FOR YOUR NOTE 
If you sold a newspaper and carry a 
seasoned note on the balance, we may 
be interested in buying note for cash. 
Remaining balance of $100,000 - 
$5,000,000. Closing in 2 - 4 weeks. 
(614) 889-9747 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE APPRAISALS 
rendered in confidence with care for 
accuracy and detail. Established 
reasonable prices. James W. Hall, Jr., 

Jim Hall Media Services 
PO Box 1088, Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566-7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, depre- 
ciation, insurance, corporate and 
personal worth. Sensible fees. 
Brochure. Bolitho-Sterling Newspaper 
Service, Robert N. Bolitho, (816) 
932-£310, or James C. Sterling, (816) 
932-5345, 4500 Main, Suite 900, 
Kansas City, MO 64111. 














NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


“300 sold since 1959” 
W.B. GRIMES & CO. 


Larry Grimes 

PO Box 442, Clarksburg, MD 
(301) 507-6047 

Dick Smith-Southern 

(601) 627-7906 

Power Search Inc. 

(609) 751-4141 


Above Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD S. GOULD & COMPANY 
2111 Thomas Drive 
Panama City, FL 32407 
(904) 234-1117 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
professional, confidential negotiations 
for sale and purchase of highest quality 
daily and weekly newspapers in the 
country. Before you consider sale or 
purchase of a property, you should call 
(813) 733-8053 daytime; 
(813) 446-0871 nights: 
or write Box 3364, Clearwater Beach, 
FL 34630. No obligation of course. 
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NEWSPAPER BROKERS 





BARRY FRENCH, Ashlawn Road, 
Assonet, MA 02702. (508) 644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 





BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 600 Newspaper Sales 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
(816) 932-5310 
JAMES C. STERLING 
(816) 932-5345 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 





BRUCE WRIGHT, Media Consultant 
Newspaper Sales - Consulting 
8937 Laguna Place Way 
Elk Grove, CA 95758 (916)684-3987 








Buyers or sellers. Call Dick Briggs. 
(803) 457-3846. No obligation. 
Sales @ Appraisals @ Consultin 

RICHARD BRIGGS & ASSOCIATES 
Box 579, Landrum, SC 29356 


C. BERKY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consultants @ Appraisals @ Sales 
Vast Network of Contacts 
900 N. Federal Hwy. - Suite 160 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 
(407) 368-4352 


C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
Representing newspapers in New 
England and the Northeast. Brokers, 
Appraisers, Consultants. Call for 
brochure. (617) 643-1863, 4 Water 
St., Arlington, MA 02174. 


DEAN WAITE 
Media Services Division 
Pat Thompson Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic media 
4050 Columns Drive, Marietta, GA 
(404) 953-0199 


Fournier Media Service Inc. 
AppraisaleBrokerage@Consulting 
John L. Fournier Jr. 

PO Box 5789, Bend, OR 97708 
Office (509) 786-4470 


FREE NEWSPAPER @ SHOPPER 
Brokerage - Appraisal 
John T. Cribb (406) 266-4223 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
Quality of life is why we live 
in a small Montana town. 
We lead the nation 
in free paper sales. 


JAMES MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 
Suite 1000, 65 E. State Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 (614) 889-9747 


JAMES W. HALL, JR. 
Newspaper 
Sales, Appraisals, Consultations 
Jim Hall Media Services 
Troy, AL 36081 
7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 


JIM WEBSTER & ASSOCIATES 
newspaper sales & acquisitions 
11325 E. Pagasus, Suite E 150 
Dallas, Texas 75238 
(214) 340-2266 (214) 669-1469 


























MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair, CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440 


MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Straight talk. Hard work. Results. 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326 
(404) 364-6554 
FAX (404) 233-2318 
TWX 9102402390 


Media Consultants, Inc. 
Brokering the Southwest 
for over 30 years - over 150 sales 
Michael D. Lindsey, PO Box 1797 
Cheyenne, WY 82003 (307) 638-2130 
Robert Houk, PO Box 1584 
Tubac, AZ 85646 (602) 398-9112 


PHILLIPS MEDIA SERVICES 
Newspaper Brokers—Consultants 
215 Mountain Dr., Suite 101 
Destin, FL 32541 
RUPERT PHILLIPS (904) 837-4040 
R.C. CRISLER & CO., INC. 

38 years in communications sales 
Confidential and professional service. 
Brokerage @ Consultation @ Appraisal 
Debt & Equity Placement 
GLORIA BUSHELMAN 
600 Vine Street, Suite 2710 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 381-7775 


RICKENBACHER MEDIA SERVICE 
Many years solid experience selling 
daily and weekly newspapers. Contact 
Rickenbacher Media at PO Box 
792001, Dallas, TX 75379. Or phone 
(214) 380-9578. 























KARL WRAY, Newspaper Broker 
2420 South Ola Vista 
San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5241 





WAYNE CHANCEY CONSULTANTS 
PO Box 86, Headland AL 36345 
(205) 693-2619 





Whitesmith Publication Services 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 





NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS 


ETC.. JAMES J. BROWN 
Professional help with - Administration 
@ Acquisitions @ Operations @ Personnel 
@ Plant @ Equipment. 

35 years experience at your service. 
(214) 424-1597 





NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


1.2 million gross. Specialty publica- 
tion. 400,000 plus cash flow. 4,000 
paid circulation. Unlimited potential. 
Price 2.5 million. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


A California Coastal weekly 1989 gross 
$210,000 with $58K net. Some paid 
distribution. Box 4539, Editor & 
Publisher. 


A Kansas county seat weekly, 3,400 
paid. $200,000 gross. $50,000 cash 
flow. $225,000 price. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


Arkansas weekly, gross $100,000, 
tourist area. 40,000 cash flow. 
$100,000. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INDUSTRY SERVICES 


INDUSTRY SERVICES 





NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 





A Tennessee weekly - 600,000 gross, 
excellent growth market. $800,000, 
some terms. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


A Texas Cash Cow! Shopper doing 
$1,000,000 gross. Excellent opera- 
tion. Excellent future. 1.1 million 
includes real estate. 

Webster & Associates 
(214) 340-2266. 


A Texas sized shopper. $2,000,000 
gross. Needs strong 50 000. 25 years 
old, same owner. $3, 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


Chance of a lifetime to own your own 
newspaper. Beautiful rural setting in 
Northwest, but close enough to larger 
towns. Owner will make special deal to 
— working newspaper couple. Small 
S300 008 Gross $265,000. Price 


Write and send full resume to: 
Fournier Media Service 


PO Box 5780 
Bend, OR 97708 











SUPER BUY 
Deep South package of four well- 
established real estate publications in 
major markets. Three additional publi- 
cations operate under franchise agree- 
ment. Documents in place to franchise 
others across country. Once in a life- 
time buy. Fine staff in place. 
$1,600,000. 
Jim Hall Media Services 
PO Box 1088 
Troy, Alabama 36081-1088 
Telephone: (205) 566-7198 
Fax: (205) 566-0170 


THE HOBBS FLARE, a well- 
established, influential, profitable 41 
year-old homeowned weekly published 
in Hobbs, New Mexico. 3,000 paid 
subscriptions. For more information 
write Agnes Kastner Head, founder- 
publisher, PO Box 1095, Hobbs, New 
Mexico 88240. 


Zone 5 weekly with $900,000 gross in 
fast — area. Excellent competitive 
situation. Editor-Publisher will stay on 
if needed. Box 4536, Editor & 
Publisher. 











FLORIDA WEST COAST 
TWO established monthly ee 
since 1982 in niche market. Selling 
price $35,000. 
PUBLISHER/PRINTER - small runs 
books and magazines. Also asking 
Call Tom Peter after hours. (813) 
951-1772. 
MOUNT pon ee 


REALTY, 
(813) 924-1231. 


For sale: Oregon weekly near Portland. 
$50,000 down. Cali Frank Crow (503) 
769-6338 or 769-4464. 


TEXAS LIST available. $10,000 to 
$300,000 down, most publisher 
financed. Bill Berger, ATN, 1801 
Exposition, Austin, TX 78703. (512) 
476-3950. 


KENTUCKY: Four weeklies in close 
proximity offer unique sales, circula- 
tion, and management opportunities. 
Four-unit press included. $516,000 
gross. Price $625,000. Attractive 
terms. 











MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Lenox Towers, Suite 7% 
3390 Peachtree Rd. 
Atlanta, GA 30326, (404) 364- 6554 
Lon W. Williams 





MID-ATLANTIC STATE classified week- 
ly, auto specialty, developing real 
estate. Gross $440,000. Cash, some 


terms. 
NORTH NEW JERSEY specialty tab. 
Good entry publication. Gross 
$84,000, nets owner $42,000. Terms. 
EAST KANSAS exclusive county seat 
weekly, only paper in county. Gross 
5,000. Home ard separate office 
building with sale. $65,000 down. 
SOUTH DAKOTA county seat exclusive 
weekly, gross $545,000. Terms. 
SENIORS MONTHLY, hot western 
market, gross $575,000. Would 
consider partner to take weekly. Terms. 
ALASKA WEEKLIES, web plant, gross 
$500,000. Price of $550,000 
includes building. Excellent terms to 
qualified person. 

For information write 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
Bolitho-Sterling, 4500 Main, ym 900 

Kansas City, MO 6411 


Profitable Regional Running apne 
$80,000 Gross. (801) 467-4203. 
Utah Runner Cyclist. 


Shoppers: East coast; 80,000 circula- 
tion, $2 million. West coast; 90 circula- 
tion, $1.8 million. James Martin (614) 
889-9747 
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NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


Considering selling your newspaper and 
have a circulation of over 4,000? Write 
Box 3755, Editor & Publisher. We are a 
small community newspaper group that 
believes in local autonomy. 








Weeklies Wanted — Newspapers or 
shoppers with gross revenues between 
$100,000-$250,000. Located in the 
Western U.S. Send Financial info on 
first inquiry — Box 4501, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Weeklies wanted in New York City and 
Hudson Valley region. Paid or free, 
profitable or marginal, with or w/o real 
estate and equipment. Will consider 
partnership or full sale. We are 
commited to locai editorial autonomy. 
Box 4520, Editor & Publisher. 





PERSONALS 


EX-MACOMB DAILY STAFFERS 
(MONITER-LEADER TOO) 
REUNION JUNE 1, 1990 CALL 
JOE PARRINELLO (313) 469-5325 








PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Southern California automotive tabloid. 
3 years profitable track record. Looking 
for investors or buyer. (714) 831-0269. 


INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 


A Circulation Specialist 
Helderle & Associates 
telemarketing - Crews - Store Sales 


1-(800) 662-7397 
F.J. Helderle - President 











America’s leading newspaper 
telemarketing company. 
CIRCULATION DE ELOPMENT INC. 
For brochure and information 
call toll free 1-(800) 247-2338. 





A newspaper deserves 
THE BEST 


Telephone Sales . — Crew Company 


UNITED ‘STATES, 
We are that 
COMPANY! 

LEVIS NATIONAL, INC. 

(201) 263-1500 





CIRCULATION III, INC. 
- Telemarketing Sales and 
Circulation Services 
- (Dailies and Weeklies) 
- Coast to Coast Capabilit: 
John Dinan (214) 352-1123 
“You'll Like Working With Us” 


HIGH VOLUME 
LOW CHARGEBACK % 
POOR COMPETITION 
veame REFERENCES 


UALS 
GROWTH FOR YOU AND ME 
301 MARKETING, INC. 
STEPHEN J. URBISH, PRESIDENT 
(609) 267-7779 or (609) 265-0834 


Box 4506, Editor & Publisher 


J. BLENKARN HOLDINGS 
Canada’s foremost authority in 
circulation telemarketing 

is now available in the U.S.A 
Jeff Blenkarn (514) 227-6478. 


KEVIN S. PAPPERT 
(313) 673-9533 











EDITORIAL SERVICES 
Editorial support for your Antique and 
Collectable publication. Articles,. 
photos, bookreviews. Antique and 
Collectable News Service, PO Box 204, 
Knightstown, IN 46148. 

(317) 345-7479. 

Run your ad for 
12, 26 or 52 issues 
to increase awareness 
while benefitting from 
our low 


contract rates 


For information 
call 
(212) 675-4380. 


EP 








VER-A-FAST CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


we THE 
PHONE 
ROOM INC. 





Classified Advertising 
Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th St. 
New York, NY 10011 
(212) 675-4380 
Fax (212) 929-1259 


COLOR SEPARATIONS 


Color 
your 
newspaper 


Superior quality 
color separations 
for newspapers 
at a special low price. 











separations up to 4 col. x 12 in. 


turnaround available 
Laser generated color seps. 


800-228-3483 
800-422-1164 /Ppa 
717-784-2121 
717-784-9226 fax 
Please ask for Dick Kashner 
+ PRESS-ENTERPRISE 
COLOR GRAPHICS 
Bloomsburg, PA 17815 











INKS 


BEST INK JET INKS 

AT LOWEST COSTS 
lris-Compatible Inks, — Inks 
Cromalin Inks and Pape 
American Ink Jet Corp 508) 667-0600 


PRESSROOM SERVICES 


DO YOU NEED EXPERT ADVICE ON 
YOUR ELECTRICAL DRIVE SYSTEM? 
Masthead can help. Masthead also 
provides dampening systems, parallel 
drives, horsepower upgrades and 
‘modernization. 

MASTHEAD INTERNATIONAL 
1(800) 545-6908 1(505) 842-1357 
24-Hour Line PO Box 1952 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 











PRINTING 
Quality _— 





0 
Special Sections 

We print directories and magazines for 
newspapers. You compose, we wili print 
all black, spot or process. Minimum 
quantities 5M. Also, stitch & trim. For 
sizes and prices call Ruth Ann at Eagle 
Print (419) 695-0015. 


EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 


CAMERA & DARKROOM 


SQUeeze Lenses. 
Process camera-lens specialists. 
Optimize, align, focus, calibrate. 
H. Carlbom CKOptical 213/372-0372. 


COMPUTERS 


INTREPID SYSTEM 
Complete System, Editorial & Classi- 
fied. 15 Terminais Intrepid 32 Server. 
2 Conners 8600's and 2 Texas 
Inst. 820 KSR becom Make offer 
on all or any single pie 
(415) 443-2400 Fax (415) 443-0452 




















COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390 - Ad scheduling, account 
and contract management, sales 
analysis, billing and accounts receiv- 
able - all in one software package. Rate 
chart or column-inch pricing. Nancy 
Jacobsen (415) 488-9279. 
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GOSS METRO PLANT 


YEARS OF MANUFACTURE 71-72-85 


18 - Three Color Units (Re-conditioned as new.) 
19 - Mono Units 


Cut-off 23 9/16” (60 CMS) 


The present inking systems are to be replaced with the very latest in inking 
technology. 


5 - 3/2. Regular imperial folders. 

5 - Balloon formers, 
Folders completely rebuilt providing 160 page capacity, new single position 
skip slitters, pneumatic registers, pneumatic trolley’s and nipping arrange- 
ment, lap and pin adjustment on-the-run, driven lead-in roller assemblies, 


formers, air cushioned, all moving parts chromed to a high quality finish, (re- 
conditioned as new). 


Turner bars and upper press arrangement. 
Rebuilt, providing double width pneumatic registers; comfortable access 


thru-out the upper press arrangement; turner bar assemblies with alternate 
web spacings, 1/4 splits available as required. 


REELSTANDS. BRAND NEW 45” GOSS AUTO-PASTERS. 


Reel room height to press room level. Is presently 140” inches. This can be 
increased with a supplementary intersection bedrail. 


The 45” reelstands can be arranged as single entry or double entry with 


clear access providing safe access for conveying reels with automated 
guided vehicles (A.G.V’s.) 


Complete sets of engineered drawings are available. 
The press lines can be configurated to your exact requirements. 


Please contact: 


PRINTING PRESS SERVICES INC. 


U.S.A. ENGLAND AUSTRALIA 
(216) 441-1740 0772-797050 08 356 7883 
FAX (216) 883-8724 FAX 0772-717611 FAX 08 353 5493 


Or Write To: 


Joseph McManamon 
Printing Press Services, Inc. 
Seller St. Factory 
Preston, England PR2 5EU 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


——_—— 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





MAILROOM 





PRESSES 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 








1-(315) 336-3100 is the number to 
call for spare parts for your Nolan and 
Cutler-Hammer mailroom equipment. 
NOLAN PRODUCTS, Rome, NY (315) 
336-3100, FAX (315) 336-3177. 


@ 24-P, 48-P, and 72-P HARRIS STUF- 
FERS Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
production-Trainin ram provided. 
JIMMY R. FOX, MAIL PrROOM CONSUL- 
TANT (713) 468-5827. 


GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
Kirk-Rudy labeling machines with 
single and multiwide label heads and 
quarter folders. Call Scott or Jim at 
(800) 527-1668 or (214) 869-2844. 


NEWSPAPER INSERTERS 
GMA SLF 1000 4 into 1, Igranic deliv- 
ery for top feed-into counter stacker. 
Never Used! 











Muller 227, 2 main jacket feeders, 7 
insert stations. Can do 8 into 1 or two 
streams of 3 into 1. Less than 200 
hours use. 


McCain inserter. 7 feeders plus TV 
Guide inserter, with Stahigh stacker 
and conveyors. 


Klyne Graphic Systems 
(314) 644-1678 


NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 
28-30 LB NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes 
BEHRENS International 
485 E. 17th St., Suite 400 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627-3265 
Telephone: (714) 646-5565 
From fortune to misfortune 
is but a step; from misfor- 
tune to fortune is a long 

way. 
Yiddish Proverb 











PHOTOTYPESETTING 


FOR SALE - Compugraphic Integrator 
15 typesetting system. Includes 15” 
monitor, 1.2 MB floppy and 20 MB 
hard drive, and 4.6 MB controller. MCS 
8400 digital photo typesetter with 6 
ITC and 14 non- royalty fonts. 
Purchased new in July, ‘88. Rarely 
used. $17,500. Contact Matt Daniel- 
son, (616) 454-9456. 


One LogE MTP transport with proces- 
scr. Used only two months with a new 
Monotype Lasercomp. $14,432. Char- 
les Kessinger, Cincinnati Enquirer, 
(513) 369-3542. 


SAVE ON PARTS, BOARDS, AND BACK 
UP TYPESETTING MACHINES. Most 
models of COMPUGRAPHIC equipment 
available. Call or fax GRAPH-X: 
PHONE: (215) 797-5515 
FAX: (215) 797-8740. 


PARTS/PCB's 
& 
SUPPLIES 
for 
COMPUGRAPHIC 


and 
other major systems 











BOB WEBER, INC. 
el. (216) 831-0480 
Fax (216) 831-1628 
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1978 HARRIS V25 8/U press with JF10 

cross perf/db! parallel folder, 125 hp 

drive, splicers, silicone, 2 pass dryer, 

break detectors. Call John Newman 
(913) 362-8888 


CURRENT LISTINGS 
21” curoff: 
7 NCH400, 12 units, 2 JF40, 





21-1/2” cutoff: 
D.E.V. Horizon 1400 upper units (4) 


22” cutoff 
Goss Metro, 10 units, 1 deck 
Goss SSC folder, balloon 


22-3/4" cutoff: 
Goss Metro, 8 units, 2 decks 
Goss Urbanite, 4 units, 3-color, 
1976 


Goss Urbanite, 8 un:ts, 3-color, 
1966-73 
Goss Urbanite, 8 units, 1965-67 
Goss Urbanite add-on units 

Goss Urbanite ‘1000‘ series folder 
Goss SSC, 4 units plus 4-high, 
1979-83 

Goss SC, 8 units, 1973-83 

Goss Community U.O.P. 3-color unit 
Goss SC folder 

Harris RBC2 folder, 1976 

M.A.N. UniMan 2/2, 4 units, 2 decks 


Miscellaneous: 
Custom-Bilt trimmers, TK300 (2) 
Upper formers for Community, SC, 
SSC, Urbanite folders 


ONE Corporation/Atlanta 
(404) 458-9351 FAX (404) 458-5836 





DON’T SELL YOUR PRESS 
Until You Contact 
Newman International Press Sales 


“Professional Marketing Worldwide 
of Newspaper & Commercial Web 
Presses and Large Sheetfed Presses” 


Telephone (913) 362-8888 
Fax 9133629406 Telex 804294 





DOUBLE-WIDTH COMPONENTS 
4 M.A.N. 1983-84 160 page double 
3:2 folders 
2 Double 3:2 Goss Imperial folders 
with upper formers/angle bars. (S/N 
4017 & 4030) 
INLAND eonat MACHINERY 


CORPORATION 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 


Enkel ‘2000’ flying paster, hoist, used 
less than 500 hours. Excellent condi- 
tion. $38,000. Call us for details. 
ONE Atlanta (404) 458-9351 


Five-unit (1973) Goss Community press 
with community folder in excellent 
condition. 22 3/4” cut off. Can be seen 
in operation. For sale by owner 
$175,000. Call Jim (616) 929-3571 
or fax (616) 929-1251. 











FOR SALE 
Consolidated 225 Stitcher 3 pockets 
with cover feeder. 
4th and 5th knife. 


4 unit Goss Community w/SC Folder 
and accessories. 


8 unit Goss Community w/2, SC Folders 
and accessories 


8 unit ATF-22.750%.35" wi 
accessories including incinerator for 
pollution control. 


Gowe Printing Co. 
620 E. Smith Rd. 
Medina, OH 44256 
Contact: Don Schneider 
(216) 725-4161 





GOSS 
7-Unit Community, SC folder, small 
daily - pristine condition 
3-Unit Community, 1967 oil, 
available now 
1-Unit Community, oil lub, weekly - 
excellent condition 
Add-on SSC Community 1978 
6-Unit 600 series Urbanite 
4-Unit 500 series Urbanite 
Add-on Urbanite units and folders 
5-Unit 1100 series Suburban 
2-Unit Signature with folder, 22-3/4” 
2-Unit Signature with folder, 23-9/16” 
HARRIS/COTTRELL 
3-Unit V-15 A 1967 w/JF7, good condi- 
tion and available now 
6-Unit Harris V-15A 1974/86 w/JF7 
JF7 folders and add-on units 


KING 
4-Unit daily King I 1978/83 w/KJ6A 
folder, very good condition 
4-Unit News King w/KJ6, available now 
Add-on units, folders and upper formers 
CELLANEOUS 
6-Unit Wood Colorflex (Urbanite size) 
press, 22 3/4” cut-off, 1970 vintage. 
Enkel splicer, ribbon deck, press drives, 
ink pumps, gluers and more. 


ARE YOU CONSIDERING 
SELLING YOUR PRESS? 
CALL THE LEADER FOR CASH! 


INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Lenexa, Kansas 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 


GOSS COMMUNITY (1976) 4 units, 
folder. Good condition. Buy all or part. 
In operation--available in March. 22 
oq cut-off. (518) 459-8455, Sam or 
im 


wkly. 








GOSS COMMUNITY PRESSES 

Rebuilt or “as is” 

4 units, s/c folder 3-72/1-78 

4 units, s/c folder, 1971 

3 units 1976 Rebuilt 

s/c folder rebuilt, 1/2, 1/4, D.P. 

1 unit 76, 2 units 72 

1 Cary Ribbon deck 

2 Cary Mini-Splicers for Community 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 





GOSS COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 


Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 
Complete Presses 


Offset Web Sales, Inc. 
73 N. Sunset Dr. 
Camano !sland, WA 98292 
1-(800) 343-0097 
FAX (206) 387-9090 


GOSS COMMUNITY add-on compo- 
nents 1976 3 rebuilt units, SC folder 
with 1/2, 1/4 and double parrallel. 60 
HP Fincor motor and controller avail- 
able March 1st. 

BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 


GOSS 
Goss Urbanite 4 units 
Goss Urbanite folders, roll stands 
Goss Suburban 1500 series unit 
Goss Community units, folders 
Harris V-25, 1978 
Harris folders, roll stands, balloon 

formers 
Goss S/C folder 
MISCELLANEOUS 

3 Cary day | Pasters 
1 Guilmont 1/4 folder and trimmer 
1 ATF Imprinter 
1 Butler flying paster 


IPEC INCORPORATED 
97 Marquardt DriveWheeling, |L 60090 
(312)459-9700 Fax 459-9707 














GOSS URBANITE PRESSES and 
ADD-ON COMPONENTS 

7 units, 1 folder, 900 series 
10 units, 2 folders, 900 + 700 Series 
3 Add-on Units, 700 Series 
100 HP FINCOR Motor & Controller 
(2) 6 position rollstands 
This equipment is in very good mechan- 
ical condition and currently in opera- 
tion. Available March 15th. Can be 
purchased “As Is” or rebuilt. 
BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 


HARRIS V-15C 1979 22-3/4 x 36 3 
units with JF 7 folder, 3 rollstands, 
brush dampening, gluer, hoist, 105 
Count-o-veyor. Excellent condition. 

DAMCO EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
(212) 265-2211 FAX (212) 265-5202 


NEWSPAPER PRESS 


REF: N114 - Harris V-15A, 5 units, 
JF-7 Folder 
REF: ke . es V-15A, 8 units, 


at 

EF i16. thaws V-25, 8 units, 
IF- 10 fold er 

REF: N117 - Harris V-25, 9 units, 2 
JF-25 folders 

REF: N118 - Harris N-845, 4 units RH, 
RBC-2 folder w/upperformer 

REF: N119 - V-15A Add on units, 
rebuilt, ductor style 

REF: N120 - V-25 Add on units, 
rebuilt or as is 

REF: N121 - Custom built 300, 3 Knife 
trimmer 

REF: N122 - Fairchild (NewsKing) 2 
units, 1 folder 

REF: N123 - Color King, 7 units, 1 
folder 

REF: N124 - Fairchild (Color King), 
heatset, 5 units. 








These press systems and components 
are owned by EGS Americas, Inc. and 
are available “AS IS” or completely 
rebuilt. 


EGS AMERICAS Inc. 
9801 W. Higgins Rd/ Suite 320 
Rosemont, IL 60018 
Tel: (708) 823-6650 
FAX: (708) 823-5589 





Make your old R.T.P.’s into new 
Tension panel upgraded to 

simplified system 
Paster panel upgraded to Goss digital 


Northeast Industries, Inc. 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 


Press 22 3/4” 





GOSS 

— Community SC, 4 units, 1972 

— Community, 3 units, 1972 

— Suburban 1500 series, 8 units & 2 
folders 

— Metro, 2 add on units 

— Metro, 2:1 folder 

HARRIS 

— N-845-6 units, RBC-2, 1974 

— N-850-6 units, 1983, RBC-2 

— V-25-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

— V-15D-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

KING 

— ColorKing-5 units, KJ-8, 1970 

— NewsKing-5 units, KJ-6, 1976 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 

(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 
To do anything in this 
world worth doing, we 
must not stand back 
shivering and thinking 
of the cold danger, 

but jump in, and 
scramble through 

as well as we can. 
Sydney Smith 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





PRESSES 


ACADEMIC 


ADMINISTRATIVE 





WEB OFFSET PRESSES 

8-Unit Goss suburban 1000 Series, 
2-SC-Folder 

4 Units Harris V-25, JF-25 folder 

1 Harris V-22 units completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange. 

2 Harris V-22 add-on units 

4 Harris V-15A units completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange. 

Harris upper former for V series folders. 

Sheeter, Clark-Aiken from a Harris V 
series press, 22-3/4" by 36” double- 
width 

2 Count-O-Veyors model 104, rebuilt 
with Tach generators 


MIRACLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
259 GREAT HILL RD. 
NAUGATUCK, CT 06770 
(203) 723-0928 Fax (203) 723-0394 
(800) 526-7558 


215 Coastline Road 
Sanford, FL 3277 


1 
(407) 321-3505 Fax (407) 330-7556 





HELP 
WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


FACULTY POSITION 
LECTURER OR VISITING ASST. 
PROF., Dept. of Journalism, WWU, 
non-tenure track, 1990-91 academic 
year. (The department anticipates 
advertising a tenure-track position in 
fall 1990 that will begin fall 1991.) 
Writing, reporting, editing and electron- 
ic design and makeup; possibly Intro- 
duction to Mass Media, Press History or 
similar subjects; work closely advising 
students; service to department and 
journalism field. Significant profession- 
al experience; evidence of excellence in 
teaching; M.A. or Ph.D. Salary competi- 
tive. Closing April 13, 1990 or until 
filled. Submit letter of application, vita 
and three references to: Lyle E. Harris, 
Chair, Department of Journalism, West- 
ern Washington University, Bellingham, 
WA 98225. AA/EOE. 











Full-time lecturer in the Department of 
Journalism, University of Illinois at 
Urbana. Responsible for teaching news 
editing, placement and internships, 
short courses for professionals, and a 
variety of other departmental activities. 
Eleven-month annual contract for non- 
tenure track position. Salary open. 
Required: Significant editing experi- 
ence, teaching ability, desire to educate 
and counsel, Bachelor’s degree. Parti- 
cularly interested in female & minority 
applicants. Send full details on qualifi- 
cations, names & phone numbers of 3 
references to: Steven Helle, 119 
Gregory Hall, 810 S. Wright St., Urba- 
na, IL 61801. Application deadline, 
April 30. Will continue to accept appli- 
cations until position is filled. 





Marquette University is ready to receive 
applications for Nieman Chair of Jour- 
nalism. Want experienced and distin- 
guished professional print or electronic 
journalist who has contributed to the 
development of journalism as a major 
force on the American scene. Salary 
commensurate with experience and 
teaching ability. Affirmative action, 
equal opportunity employer. Women 
and minorities encouraged to apply. 
Send application cover letter, curricu- 
lum vitae, and list of five references to 
Dr. Robert J. Griffin, Department of 
Journalism, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, WI 53233. Screening 
begins March 28, and will continue 
until position is filled. 





HELP WANTED, academics; assistant 
or associate professor to teach broad- 
cast news and one other skills area. 
Master's degree plus 10 or more years 
professional experience required; 
doctoral degree or ABD plus 5 years 
professional experience preferred. Send 
application letter to Dr. Marlan Nelson, 
Director, School of Journalism and 
Broadcasting. Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, Stillwater, OK 74078 AA/EEO. 


PHOTOGRAPHY SEARCH REOPENED. 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA. Photojour- 
nalism position, assistant or associate 
professor. Master’s degree preferred 
and minimum five years experience. 
Nine-month, tenure-track position with 
possibility of summer employment. 
Minimum salary of $32,000 and 
competitive depending on qualifica- 
tions. Preferred starting date of August 
1990 but January 1991 possible. 
Persons especially interested in new 
photo technologies are urged to apply. 
College offers excellent facilities. Appli- 
cations must be postmarked by April 1. 
Send letter of application, vita and 
three professional or academic refer- 
ence letters to Dr. Jon Roosenraad, 
chair, Department of Journalism, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, FL 
32611. An AA/EEO employer. Blacks, 
Hispanics and other minorities invited 
to apply. Photographs and portfolio 
materials will not be returned unless 
accompanied by a postage-paid 
envelope. 


UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY: Earn an 
advanced degree (AM or Ph.D.) and get 
managerial experience as a paid adver- 
tising director with salary in the mid 
teens plus tuition and fees for up to six 
credit hours per semester. The School 
of Journalism and Mass Communication 
at the Univeristy of Colorado has a job 
opening for an experienced advertising 
sales person who wants an advanced 
degree. This requires a minimum two- 
year commitment to serve as advertising 
director of the SJMC student newspaper 
while taking limited course work. Send 
resume and names of three references 
to Tom Duncan, Campus Box 287, 
Univeristy of Colordao, Boulder, CO 
80309. You may call Duncan at (303) 
492-0501. The University of Colorado 
has a strong institutional commitment 
to the principles of diversity in all areas. 
In that spirit, we are particulary inter- 
ested in receiving applications from a 
broad spectrum of individuals, includ- 
ing women, members of ethnic minori- 
ties or disabled persons. April 15 is 
deadline for applications. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
Assistant Controller 














Midwest Newspaper Group interviewing 
qualified applicants for the position of 
assistant controller. Applicants should 
have a minimum of two years college 
education with emphasis in accounting 
along with one year of practical 
accounting experience, good communi- 
cation and organizational skills, and be 
P/C literate. Experience with computer 
based accounting systems is beneficial. 


Salary commensurate with education 
and experience, good benefits and good 
promotion opportunities. 

Please send resume and cover letter to 
Box 4555, Editor & Publisher. 


GENERAL MANAGER 

Weekly newspaper chain in northern NJ 
seeks a general manager to supervise all 
business and production functions of 
the newspapers. Candidates should 
have several years of newspaper experi- 
ence with a strong administrative back- 
ground. Please submit an extensive 
resume detailing experience with your 
required salary range to Publisher, PO 
Box 181, Nutley, NJ 07110. 
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Major media group seeking experienced 
shopper cong to launch new product 
in midwest. Send resume and salar 
history to Box 4565, Editor 
Publisher. 





PUBLISHER 
For 18,000 daily in Midwest. You must 
have experience in all facets of news- 
paper management, with particular skill 
in ad revenue production. Must be 
dynamic, aggressive, and community- 
minded. All replies will be held in stric- 
test confidence. Send resume to Box 
4517, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 
ACAM/INSIDE SALES 








Progressive 100,000 plus circulation 
daily newspaper in high quality Zone 6 
location needs experienced Classified 
Professional. Inside Sales Manage- 
ment, and competitive market experi- 
ence a must. If you have a strong track 
record and are looking for a new chal- 
lenge this opportunity is for you. Excel- 
lent working conditions, progressive 
compensation package and benefits. 
This is an immediate opening, to apply 
send resume to: Box 4532, Editor & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Seven-day morning daily, 20,000-plus, 
“seeks aggressive, experienced person to 
lead display staff of 10 in competitive 
market. Must be creative, organized, 
hands-on strategist. Successful sales 
and management experience required. 
Not a desk jockey job. You'll like our 
Zone 2 location. Send resume and cover 
letter with salary history and require- 
ments to Box 4540, Editor and 
Publisher. 








ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
Forbes Newspapers 
Somerville, NJ 


One of the fastest growing groups of 
weekly newspapers in America has an 
opening for a seasoned professional. 
This position reports directly to the 
publisher. 


Take overall control of the retail, classi- 
fied, co-op and art departments of our 
14 publication group. Candidates 
should have a proven track record in 
advertising management. Superior 
organizational skills a must. Excellent 
salary and benefits package. 


Send resume, including salary require- 
ments in confidence to: 
John O'Brien, Publisher 
Forbes Newspapers 
PO Box 699 
Somerville, NJ 08876 
Equal Opportunity Employer 





Advertising Salesman 

needed for twice weekly, shopper 
combination near metro Midwest city. 
Small town atmosphere, but less than 
an hour for all the big city glamour. 
Must be self-starter, strong on cold calls 
and spec ads. Salary plus commission, 
health benefits. Send resume with 
picture and salary history to Box 4563, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE 
SALES MANAGER 





Major metropolitan newspaper has 
opening for an experienced Classified 
Telephone Sales Manager. Minimum of 
2 years management experience 
required. Experience on Atex and exper- 
ience in a competitive market a plus. 


Excellent salary, commission and bene- 
fits package. Send cover letter, resume, 
and salary history in confidence to: 


Box 4528, Editor & Publisher. 





EOE 


ADVERTISING 
Bilingual Category Sales Manager: 





La Opinion, The Leading Spanish 
Language Daily Newspaper, has an 
excellent opportunity for a bilingual 
English/Spanish category sales mana- 
ger with a minimum 5 years newspaper 
advertising experience. The candidate 
will have a firm understanding of the 
importance of newspapers as an infor- 
mation source and will be able to relate 
that to a successful sales strategy. 
Responsibilities include developing 
category sales, directing account execu- 
tives and maintaining high standards of 
customer service. 


La Opinion is located in Los Angeles 
and has a circulation of 100,000. We 
offer a competitive salary, excellent 
benefits and the challenges associated 
with an organization experiencing rapid 
growth. 


If you are interested in joining a news- 
paper with the reputation as the leading 
Spanish language daily in the nation, 
please send your resume with salary 
history to: 


Human Resources Manager 
La Opinion 
1436 S. Main Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90015 
FAX: (213) 748-8287 





CAREER GOING NOWHERE? 
Open your own ad company represent- 
ing our publication or join ours in Flori- 
da as working partner. Minimum invest- 
ment $30,000. Call Dale (407) 
738-1597. 








MANAGEMENT OPENINGS 


GM / 10K DLY / MID-WEST 
CONTROLLER / 25K DLY / EAST 
GM / WKLY / MID-ATLANTIC 
GM / SHOPPER / MID-WEST 
CONTROLLER / 75K DLY / EAST 


TO $50K 
TO $35K 
TO $40K 
TO $60K 
TO $65K 


PRESS MGR / SHOPPER / WEST 

PROD MGR / 25K DLY / MID-ATLANTIC 
PRESS OPERATOR / URBANITE / SOUTH 
PRESS FOREMAN / METRO / EAST 

ASST PROD MGR / LG DLY / SOUTH 
PRESS OPERATOR / COMMUNITY / WEST 


TO $45K 
TO $40K 
TO $28K 
TO $45K 
TO $45K 
TO $32K 


CIRC DIV MGR / METRO DLY / MID-WEST 
CIRC DIR / 75K DLY / MID-WEST 

HOME DEL MGR / LG DLY / EAST 

CIRC MGR / 70K DLY / MID-WEST 

ZONE MGR / METRO DLY / EAST 


TO $40K 
TO $55K 
TO $45K 
TO $40K 
TO $38K 


RESEARCH MGR / LG DLY / EAST 
CO-OP MGR / METRO DLY / EAST 
AD DIR / WKLY / MID-WEST 

RAM / 100,000 DLY / SOUTH 

AD DIR / 25K DLY / EAST 

CAM / 30K DLY / MID-WEST 

RAM / LG WKLY / MID-WEST 
CLASS SLS / 75K DLY / MID-WEST 
AD DIR / 50K DLY / EAST 

ACCT EXEC / METRO DLY / EAST 


TO $45K 
TO $55K 
TO $40K 
TO $50K 
TO $45K 
TO $35K 
TO $35K 
TO $35K 
TO $70K 
TO $35K 


All positions fee paid. 
Send resume in confidence or 
call: 

Patrick Quinn 


pdq 


RECRUITERS 


Post Office Box 1641 
Media, PA 19063 
(215) 353-4722 
Fax (215) 353-2207 

















HELP WANTED 


HEL® WANTED 





ADVERTISING 


ART/GRAPHICS 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
OUTSIDE SALES MANAGER 


The Dayton Daily News is looking for an 
aggressive sales-oriented manager to 
direct it’s Outside Automotive and Real 
Estate Staff. This individual will direct 
7 classified sales representatives and 
report to the Classified Advertising 
Manager. Qualified candidates should 
have a college degree preferably in 
business/marketing and have 3 to 5 
years of newspaper advertising sales 
experience, in addition to sales 
management experience. Strengths 
must include training, motivation, sales 
promotions. Excellent salary and bene- 
fits package. Please mail, in confi- 
dence, resume with cover letter and 
salary history to: Classified Advertising 
ro pi PO Box 1061, Dayton, OH 
45402. 





Newspaper group with 150,000+ 
circulation in sunny Florida seeks 
experienced manager for number two 
advertising spot. Must have strong clas- 
sified skills, love details and thrive on 
competing in a crowded market. This 
positive leader will be a “hands-on” 
manager capable of selling, training, 
motivating and developing new busi- 
ness. Position offers exciting opportuni- 
ty to grow with expanding company. 
Send resume with compensation history 


to: 
Box 4519, Editor & Publisher. 
EOE/M/F 





Retail Advertising Director to take over 
mumber 2 position, reporting directly to 
publisher. Long-established, dominant 
weekly newspaper and shopper group. 
Salary-plus-commensurate with experi- 
ence. Write F. Griffin, One Irving Place, 
Box P25D, New York, NY 10003. 


SALES MANAGER 

Shirt Sleeve Manager able to Supervise 
staff of 8 and sell major advertisers. 
Must have excellent track record. No. 
California weekly newspaper group with 
88,000 circulation offers excellent 
benefits with one of the country’s 
largest newspaper companies. Salary 
up to $50,000. Please send resume to 
Box 4524, Editor & Publisher. 


ART/EDITORIAL 


ART DIRECTOR 

The Fresno Bee, 145,000-daily 
185,000-Sunday, in the growing San 
Joaquin Valley of California, is looking 
for an art director. We have eight artists, 
a total redesign in 1990 and a new flexo 
press in 1991. Please send resume and 
cover letter to: Keith ones, Graphics 
Editor, The Fresno Bee, 1626 E. Street, 
Fresno, CA 93786. 


ART/GRAPHICS 
ART DIRECTOR 

















Ohio’s top paper in “general excel- 
lence” (AP, 1989), The Dayton Daily 
News, a 232,000 paper with a strong 
emphasis on color and design, needs a 
creative, hands-on manager to lead a 
staff of excellent illustrators and infor- 
mational graphic artists. This is an 
outstanding ray eopeaperd for someone 
who is looking for a chance to partici- 
pate in the redesign of a paper that is 
changing its graphic direction. Please 
respond to John Thomson, Assistant 
Managing Editor, Daily News, 45 South 
Ludiow Street, Dayton, OH 45402. 
(513) 225-2397. 


ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 

As part of our expanded enterainment 
emphasis, the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
Dispatch is looking for an experienced 
entertainment editor to plan and 
produce a new daily arts and entertain- 
ment page and other coverage. This 
assistant entertainment editor should 
have broad knowledge of arts and enter- 
tainment, be able to generate good story 
ideas, be extremely well organized, 
have strong layout and graphic skills 
and enjoy working with writers. The 
Pioneer Press is a Knight-Ridder daily 
in the competitive and highly liveable 
Twin Cities area. Salary $47,700. 
Send letter, resume, work samples to 
Mark Stanbury, Pioneer Press Dispatch, 
345 Cedar St., St. Paul, MN 55101. 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 
The Anchorage Daily News, a 60,000 
daily, 80,000 Sunday circulation morn- 
ing newspaper in a very competitive 
market, is seeking an individual to fill 
the position of assistant circulation 
director. 





Must have a minimum of 5 years circu- 
lation management experience with 
ood understanding of CIS and ABC. 
Competitien experience beneficial. 
Outstanding verbal/written communica- 
tion skills and customer service 
commitment are necessary. We are a 
member of McClatchy Newspaper group 
and offer an excellent benefits package. 


Send resume and cover letter to: 
Anchorage Daily News 
Attn: Human Resources 
PO Box 149001 
Anchorage, AK 99514-9001 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 
BILINGUAL CIRCULATION MANAGER 





La Opinion, The Leading Spanish 
Language Daily Newspaper, has an 
excellent opportunity for a bilingual 
English/Spanish circulation manager 
with minimum 5 years experience. The 
candidate must have a solid back- 
ground in all areas of circulation includ- 
ing sales and promotions, service, 
budgeting and organization. 


La Opinion is located in Los Angeles 
and has a circulation of 100,000. We 
offer a competitive salary, excellent 
benefits and the challenges associated 
with an organization experiencing rapid 
growth. 


If you are interested in joining a news- 
paper with the reputation as the leading 
Spanish language daily in the nation, 
please send your resume with salary 
history to: 


Human Resources Manager 
La Opinion 
1436 S. Main Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90015 
FAX (213) 748-8287 


Career opportunity for self starter as 
single copy sales manager with manage- 
ment and marketing skills. Responsible 
for all single copy sales with objective 
for increase. Experience preferred. 
Forward resume with cover letter to 
Personnel Department, Amarillo Globe- 
News, Box 2091, Amarillo, TX 79166. 








GRAPHIC ARTIST 

For aggressive 45,000 circulation daily. 
You'll work with state-of-the-art equip- 
ment producing graphics, maps, spot 
art, layout and illustrations. Full color 
daily on section fronts. Send resume, 
samples to George J. Lockwood, Execu- 
tive Editor, St. Joseph News-Press/ 
Gazette, PO Box 29, St. Joseph, MO 
64502. 


66 





CIRCULATION DIRECTORS 
increase Your Circulation 


Expanding, Full service, Zone 5 


Contractor with a proven record 
seeks new and challenging markets 


Zone 3, 4, 5, 6 F.J. Helderle 
1-(800) 662-7397 
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No. of Insertions: Amount Enclosed: $ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1, 1990 

POSITIONS WANTED 

1 week — $3.95 per line 

2 weeks — $3.25 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $2.75 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $2.55 per line, per issue. 





LINE ADS 

1 week — $6.70 per line 

2 weeks — $5.85 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $5.10 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $4.35 per line, per issue. 
Add $6.50 per insertion for box service. Add $4.20 per insertion for box service. 
Count as an additional line in copy. Count as an additional line in copy. 


Count approximately 34 characters and/or spaces per line. 
3 lines minimum. 
NO ABBREVIATIONS. 


DEADLINE: Every Tuesday, 12 pm (ET) 
For Saturday’s issue. 


Payment must accompany all Positions Wanted ads. 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface, illustrations, logo, etc., on classified ads 
charged the following rates per column inch per insertion: 1 time, $85; 2 to 
5 times, $80; 6 to 12 times, $75; 13 to 25 times $70; 26 to 51 times $65; 
52 times, $60. 


DEADLINE: 8 days prior to publication date. 
Contract rates available upon request. 
Box number responses are mailed each day as they are received. 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th Street, NY, NY 10011. (212) 675-4380, FAX (212) 929-1259. 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 

For 16,000 Mon. - Fri. evening and 
17,000 Sunday am daily, plus two TMC 
products with 95,000 circulation in the 
mid-west. This is a challenging position 
for a highly motivated individual who 
has proven skills in sales management, 
staff development, creative promotions 
and strong leadership skills. A demon- 
strated ability to increase circulation is 
key. If you are looking for a challenge 
and not a 9 to 5 job and enjoy a major 
metropolitan area in the mid-west send 
resume to: 

Box 4544, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION SALES AND 
PROMOTIONS MANAGER 








We're looking for a bright, creative sales 
manager to direct, implement and meet 
out sales plans and goals. We seek 
someone with a college degree in 
business/marketing, with a minimum of 
two years successful sales management 
experience. We offer competitive salary, 
benefits and bonus plan. We are a Zone 
6 daily newspaper with daily circulation 
of 150,000 and Sunday circulation of 
225,000. Send resume ad salary 
history to Box 4567, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Promotion Manager 
Illinois Newspaper 


Seeks a highly motivated individual to 
manage a rapidly expanding circulation 
promotion department. The ideal candi- 
date should be experienced in youth 
and adult carrier promotions, as well as 
telemarketing and outside crew promo- 
tions. Must possess strong written and 
oral communication skills. Creative 
thinking and the ability to generate 
excitement is a must. You will supervise 
an aggressive staff which anxiously 
awaits strong leadership. College 
degree with competitive market experi- 
ence is a real plus. Send your resume 
and salary requirements to: 

Box 4541, Editor & Publisher. 


Home Delivery Manager 

Ohio daily requires an experienced 
circulator to manage our home delivery 
operations. Responsible for 17 district 
managers, 3 zone managers, and over 
700 youth and adult routes. Prefer 
experience with 7-day publishing, 
extensive motor routes and over 60% 
penetration. Please send resume to 
4559, Editor & Publisher. 








It is curious what shifts we 
make to escape thinking. 
Herman Melville 





EDITORIAL 


AN Al OPPORTUNITY 
The Orange County Register, one of 
America’s most innovative newspapers, 
wants to talk with experienced journal- 
ists who are thinking about where their 
careers are headed. 





We’ll have editors in southern Florida 
during the first week in April. Although 
we have a few openings -- mainly for 
copy editors and page designers -- we’re 
really more interested in talking with 
talented people who want to explore the 
opportunities we may have in the 
months to come. 


If you’re an Al journalist and think you 
have what it takes to help us continue 
our dominance of one of the most 
competitive newspaper markets in 
America, send a resume, work samples, 
and brief cover letter to: 


John Hollon 
Assistant Managing Editor 
The Orange County Register 
O Box 11626 
Santa Ana, CA 92711 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





ABOVE AVERAGE? 
Send us news clips that show you're a 
clear thinker. Show us features that 
prove you're interested in life. The 
Sandusky (Ohio) Register has room on 
its excellent staff for one bureau repor- 
ter. Please, no junior bureaucrats or 
world-weary cynics; average isn’t good 
enough. But if you’re excited about 
yourself and your future, send your 
resume and clips to Rex Rhoades, 
Managing Editor, 314 W. Market St., 
Sandusky, Ohio 44870. Applicants 
from Ohio and surrounding states only. 
Salary scale: $270 to $310. 


AN AWARD-WINNING, Gannett daily 
on California’s central coast needs 
aggressive people now as part of an AM 
conversion in May. You'll work for a 
hard-hitting paper, earn competitive 
salaries and breathe clean air in a pleas- 
ant city of 100,000 just eight miles 
from the coast. We need: 


SPORTS COPY/LAYOUT EDITOR: A 
night job for someone with speed and 
accuracy. 


NIGHT COPS REPORTER: Fast and 
fearless. Bilingual a must. 


GENERAL ASSIGNMENT REPORTER: 
Clips must show strong writing and abil- 
ity in courts, education and 
government. 





Send a resume, 10 clips and refer- 
ences. No calls, please. Apply to Editor 
Dave Doucette for the sports position 
and City Editor Tom Lee for the report- 
ing positions. The Californian, PO Box 
81091, Salinas, CA 93912. We are an 
AA/EEOC employer. 


ART & ARCHITECTURE WRITER 





The Kansas City Star’s longtime art & 
architecture critic is retiring. We need a 
journalist with 5 years of daily newspap- 
er experience to cover a busy art & 
architecture beat, including the presti- 
gious Nelson-Atkins Museum and the 
Kansas City Art Institute. You'll be writ- 
ing reviews, interviews, features and 
opinion pieces on both the local and 
national art scene. Send resume, clips 
and references to: 

Robert W. Butler 

Arts & Entertainment editor 
Kansas City Star 
Kansas City, MO 64108 


ASSISTANT CITY EDITOR -- For West 
County Times, a 33,000, seven-day, 
ABC a.m. serving western Contra Costa 
County. This key person will work with 
the news staff on story development and 
ideas, edit copy, work with the colum- 
ists and the public, arrange photos and 
coverage, assist in planning, news 
direction and more. Organization, effi- 
ciency and attention to detail are criti- 
cal. You must share our philosophy of 
serving the reader. Applicants must 
successfully pass a battery of screening 
tests, have a minimum five years daily 
reporting experience and a college 
degree. Prior management and editing 
skills a plus. Night, weekend shifts, 
hours variable. Competitive salary, 
excellent benefits. No phone calls 
accepted. Send resume and references 
to Al Pacciorini, Editor, West County 
Times, PO Box 128, Pinole, CA 94564. 











BUSINESS REPORTER | 
We're an agaressive biweekly business 


NewSLape: « ~t’s not afraid to take on. 


any story -- anu _.>'ve got the state and 
national awards to prove it. We're look- 
ing for someone who can make sense of 
a P&L, get past uncooperative press 
agents and come home with the story. If 
you've got the talent and ambition to 
cover one of America’s most interesting 
cities, send a resume and Clips to: 
Editor, CityBusiness, PO Box 19308, 
New Orleans, LA 70179. 
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Assistant Metro Editor 


The Billings Gazette, Montana’s biggest 
and best morning daily has an opening 
for someone with a knack for working 
with reporters, proven copy-brightening 
skills, a flair for page design and a sharp 
nose for news. The successful assistant 
metro editor will directly supervise 
reporters and help plan and put 
together the daily local news report on 
one of the most up-to-date front-end 
and pagination systems available. 
Macintosh, Harris 8300 and XyWrite 
experience are helpful. Commitment to 
a strong news and feature package every 
day is a must. 


Submit application letter, resume, 
references and salary history to: 


Human Resource Department 
Billings Gazette 
PO Box 36300 
Billings, MT 59107 


Application deadline: Resumes must be 
postmarked no later than Saturday, 
March 31, 1990. 


EOE M/F 


BUSINESS REPORTER 
Experienced reporter who is unafraid to 
tackle the numbers to get at a good 
story, and is able to write compelling, 
understandable prose to join a three- 
person business staff. Experience 
covering the computer, defense and 
banking industries helpful. Send 
resume, clips to Cromwell Schubarth, 
Business Editor, The Sun, PO Box 
1477, Lowell, MA 01853. 








Chesapeake Publishing Corporation on 
Maryland’s Eastern Shore has the 
following openings: 


General assignment reporter and sports 
reporter for 14,000 circulation daily. 
Previous weekly experience, good clips 
a must. 


Entry-level copy editor for daily. Previ- 
ous reporting experience, good spelling, 
editing, headline skills a must. 


Entry-level reporter for 5,000 circula- 
tion weekly. Must have degree in jour- 
nalism or related field, some previous 
reporting experience. 


Send clips, resume, references to: 
Editor, PO Box 600, Easton, MD 
21601. 





COPY EDITOR 

Aggressive Michigan publishing group 
has opening for assistant news editor. 
Strong layout/copy editing skills. Ability 
to lead, contribute to management 
team and fill in for news editor. Send 
work samples/resume to: Colin Crumm, 
Spinal Column Newsweekly, Box 14, 
Union Lake, MI 48085. (313) 
360-6397. 





EDITORIAL 








CITY EDITOR 
gmezeive. hard-news-oriented, 
22,000-circulation daily wants 
wordsmith, leader, teacher to direct 
local coverage. Work amid the latest in 
technology, with a hard-working, eager 
reporting staff and quality-conscious 
management. Live amid southern 
Idaho's splendid outdoor-recreation 
opportunities-skiing, hiking, hunting, 
—s Competitive salary and bene- 
fits, 401K. Send resume and work 
samples to Clark Walworth, Managing 
Editor, The Times-News, PO Box 548, 
Twin Falls, ID 83303. 


COPY EDITOR (PAR) 





Progressive 18,000 daily in beautiful 
Southern Oregon is accepting copy 
editor applications. Top-notch editing 
and headline writing skills are required. 
A solid sense of page design and some 
Macintosh experience would be helpful. 
This award-winning paper has built a 
strong reputation for community jour- 
nalism in recent years and would 
provide a rewarding chailenge for a 
talented copy editor. Send cover letter, 
resume, references and work samples 
to: 


Jim Mitchell 
Daily Courier 
PO Box 1468 
Grants Press, Oregon 97526 


COPY EDITOR 

The San Diego Union is seeking exper- 
ienced copy editors for its main copy 
desk. Two years minimum on a daily 
preferred. Desk handles national, inter- 
national, local and financial copy. Night 
and weekend shifts required. Send 
resume to Rick Levinson, AME/ 
Administration, The San Diego Union, 
PO Box 191, San Diego, CA 92112. No 
phone calls, please. 


COPY EDITOR 

Must have background as reporter, 
minimum two years on desk handling 
wire and local. Must be fast with 
layouts, sharp headwriter. $644 week. 
Resume and samples to Bruce Smith, 
The Enterprise, PO Box 1450, Brock- 
ton, MA 02403. 


COPY EDITOR 

The agg re: Journal, a 43,000 
Monday - Friday daily in Rockville, MD 
needs a slot editor for its six person 
copy desk. We want someone who can 
catch the errors all the other editors 
miss and make the headlines sing. At 
least two years of daily newspaper copy 
desk experience needed. Send resume 
to Les Brindley, The Montgomery Jour- 
nal, 2 Research Court, Rockville, MD 
20850. M/F/H/V. 


Copy editor for small, growing South- 
eastern daily, a McClatchy paper. 
Please send cover letter, resume, exam- 
ples of work and a list of references to 
Fran Smith, Editor, The Island Packet, 
PO Box 5727, Hilton Head Island, SC 
29938. (No phone calis, please.) 























COPY EDITOR 


Move up! Join a team of vigorous copy 
editors on a 7-day daily in the New York 
metro area. Good pay with excellent 
perks. We pay moving costs. Resume, 
cover letter, clips to: 


Box 4523, Editor & Publisher. 

















HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





COPY EDITOR with top-of-the-line desk 
skills in editing, layout, headlines. 
Excellent opportunity for experienced 
copy editor to grow with an expanding 
Zone 2, daily/Sunday. Need reporting, 
copy editing experience. Resume, tear- 
sheets, clips to Linda Grist Cunning- 
ham, Daily Record, PO Box 217, Parsip- 
pany, NJ 07054. 


COPY EDITOR/business beat responsi- 
bilities with the Herald-Mail Co., a 
42,000-circulation A.M./P.M. daily in 
scenic western Maryland. Excellent 
salary/benefit package including 401-K 
plan. Send resume, salary requirements 
and clips to Personne! Department, 
Herald-Mail Co., PO Box 439, Hager- 
stown, MD 21740 








Delaware only has three counties, and 
the a.m. daily in the state capital needs 
a self-starting reporter to cover the 
largest one. The beat includes covering 
everything from coastal resort towns to 
good ol’ boy county government to 
features to a fragile environment. Send 
resume and clips to Tammy Britting- 
ham, my Editor, Delaware State 
News, PO Box 737, Dover, DE 19903. 


EDITORS 

The Tulsa Tribune, a 67,000 circula- 
tion afternoon newspaper with a 
commitment to excellence on hard- 
news stories and lively features, is seek- 
ing three editors. Feature editor; assis- 
tant city editor and desk copy editor. 
Contact Pearl Wittkopp, eg, 
Editor/News, The Tulsa Tribune, P 
Box 1770, Tulsa, OK 74102. No calls, 
please. 





EDITOR/WRITER 
Experienced editor/writer needed to 
handle and coordinate editorial content 
of supplements to bi-weekly newspaper 
and magazines. Must have coliege 
degree in journalism and experience in 
editing, writing and page layout. 
Computer skills and accuracy a must. 
Good benefits and opportunity for 
career growth. Send resume to Pat 
Martin, Special Publications, PO Box 
180, Angola, IN 46703. 


Editor. Minimum 2 years experience as 
weeklies editor. $400/wk plus benefits. 
Send resume, clippings to: Publisher, 
Carbondale News, 41 N. Church St., 
Carbondale, PA 18407. 








EDITORIAL - Fairchild Publications, a 
division of Capital Cities/ABC, Inc. has 
2 openings at news service’s Washing- 
ton Bureau to cover national business 
news for all Fairchild papers, including 
Women's Wear Daily, Daily News 
Record, “W”", “M” and Electronic 
News. Need experience daily beat 
reporters to follow financial news, the 
Commerce Department, SEC, Supreme 
Court, Treasury, OMB, tax regs, the Fed 
and Customs. Please send resume and 
at least 5 clips to Bureau Chief, Fair- 
child Publications, Suite 570, 1333 H 
St. NW, Washington, DC 20005. No 
phune calls, please. 





Editor/Reporter-Partner? 
| need someone (prefer Zone 3) with 
editorial background to help me start up 
a weekly/bi-weekly 5,000 circulation, 
in Zone 3. Excellent smalitown, college 
area. You must be able to gather, 
report, set-up total editorial operation. 
If interested in part/owner to help with 
startup write at once with background, 
clips, etc: include phone no. GCR, PO 
Box 17231, Tampa, FL 33682. 


Editor with experience of starting and 
maintaining a Sunday edition. Ability to 
assume seven day responsibility and be 
able to manage. Knows what readers 
want. Understands urgency of newspap- 
er projects. Send resume, references 
and salary requirements to Box 4529, 
Editor & Publisher. 





ENTERTAINMENT WRITER 


We're looking for a versatile arts/ 
entertainment writer with an insightful 
critical eye and lively, authoritative writ- 
ing style. Must be strong interviewer 
and have expertise in theater, dance, 
art and classical and popular music. 
Judged best newspaper in Colorado. 
Our commitment to excellence has 
made us one of the top 100,000-circu- 
lation dailies in the country. We offer 
competitive pay and benefits, and a 
beautiful Rocky Mountain setting. Send 
resume and copies of your best work to 
David Okamoto, Entertainment Editor, 
The Gazette Telegraph, PO Box 1779, 
Colorado Springs, CO 80901. 








EXECUTIVE EDITOR for group of eight 
New England weekly newspapers with a 
combined circulation of 80,000. 
Salary: $675 per week, plus excellent 
benefits including profit sharing. 
Report directly to the publisher. Super- 
vise a staff of 11 full-time writers. Send 
resume in complete confidence to: Ben 
Gumm; Hometown Publications; Box 
298; Trumbull, CT 06611. 


EXPERIENCED REPORTER for a 
small, growing Southeastern daily. 
Please send cover letter, clips, resume 
and a list of references to Fran Smith, 
Editor, The Island Packet, Hilton Head 
Island, SC 20938. (No phone calls, 
please). 





LAYOUT/COPY EDITORS 


We are adding editors to our layout desk. The 
work is primarily layout of news pages under 
tight deadlines. Some copy editing duties 


could be required. 


Macintosh experience, specifically the 
QuarkXPress program, is a definite plus. 


Mandatory tryout. Excellent pay and benefits. 
Send resume and work samples by April 9 to 
William J. Kennedy, News Editor, The Vindi- 
cator, PO Box 780, Youngstown, Ohio 


44501-0780. 





Expanding Florida Gulf coast 20,000 
daily accepting resumes for general 
news assignment, sports, photo, desk. 
One year daily or two years weekly 
experience. Box 4554, Editor & 
Publisher. 


FASHION AND HIGH SOCIETY 
You've written about the cutting edge of 
fashion for men and women, and set the 
pace for trend conscious teens and 
adults. People watchers consider your 
lively “insider” writing about high soci- 
ety to be a “must read”. You are the 
fashion and society writer for the 90's, 
who is searching for the newspaper of 
the 90's to stretch your talent and crea- 
tivity. If you’re game for the challenge 
of one of the hottest markets in the 
nation, then write Michael Kilgore, 
Features Editor, The Tampa Tribune, 
PO Box 191, Tampa, FL 33601. 


FASHION COVERAGE 

The Fort Lauderdale News/Sun Sentinel 
is looking for someone to cover fashion 
with depth and flair. Send resume, ten 
writing samples and statement of philo- 
sophy to: Robin Doussard, Features 
Editor, Fort Lauderdaie News/Sun 
Sentinel, 101 North New River Drive, 
Fort Lauderdale, FL 33301-2293. 


FEATURES EDITOR 
Growing, aggressive 43,000 suburban 
Chicago daily is looking for a strong 
features sections editor who can and 
will write. We're looking for someone 
with the right stuff in page design, use 
of color, experience in supervision. 
Send resume, 3 feature page designs to 
Box 4549, Editor & Publisher. 


FEATURES EDITOR 

Oakland Tribune seeks outstanding 
creative journalist with writing and edit- 
ing experience, innovative ideas, flair 
and sophistication, and ability to 
manage a staff. Must be knowledgable 
about arts, entertainment, lifestyle 
trends, culture. Previous experience in 
metro market a must. Immediate open- 
ing. Affirmative Action/Equa! Opportun- 
ity Employer. Send resume to Box 
4550, Editor & Publisher. 




















FEATURE WRITER/REPORTER 


Hilton Head News, a 14,500 weekly 
seeks skilled informed writer. Send 
resume and samples to Jim Halbe, 
Editor, Hilton Head News, PO Box 
5446, Hilton Head, SC 29938. 


Five-day AM paper, nestled in the Big 
Horn mountains, serving largely agricul- 
tural community, seeks talented indivi- 
dual whose strength include writing, 
editing, good community news values, 
working with people and newspaper 
design. Ideal opportunity for person 
who wishes to move from a weekly 
paper. Contact Lee Lockhart, Publisher, 
Northern Wyoming t News, PO Box 
508, Worland, WY 82401. (307) 
347-3241. 


FOOD EDITOR 








The Ft. Lauderdale Sun Sentinal is 
looking for a Food Editor to write for and 
produce its weekly food section. Candi- 
dates should send 10 writing samples, 
10 sections (if you curently oversee a 
section), and statement of philosophy 
for Food section. Send material to: 
Robin Doussard, Features Editor, 101 N 
New River Dr., Ft. Lauderdale, FL 
33301. 


GREAT WRITERS WANTED 





Gannett newspaper in Upstate New 
York has openings for two reporters who 
have a real flair for writing and an eye 
for detail that humanizes a story. One 
spot is general assignment. One is in 
business. Send resume and clips to 
Charles Nutt, The Star-Gazette, 201 
Baldwin Street, Elmira, NY 14902. 





General assignment reporter for a 
Knight-Ridder twice-weekly newspaper 
in the Florida Keys. Requires curiosity, 
enthusiasm, ability to learn and willing- 
ness to learn. Photography helpful. 
Professional, award-winning staff is 
committed to excellence. If you are a 
j-school grad looking for a first-rate 
paper, send clips and resume to Jackie 
Harder, The Keynoter, PO Box i158, 
Marathon, FL 33050. No phone calls. 
No slackers. 


GRAPHIC ARTIST 

The Rockford Register Star, a 75,000 
Gannett daily near Chicago, is seeking 
an experienced news graphic artist to 
produce Macintosh informational 
raphics and to design news and 
eatures pages. Send resume and 
samples of your work to Rick Jensen, 
Managing Editor, Rockford Register 
ry Sag E. State St., Rockford, IL 








HELP US EXPAND! 


Fastest-growing (45,000 + ) daily in two 
states must fill three expansion 
positions: 


---BUSINESS WRITER. Both hard and 
soft news, features, page planning and 
possible column. Experience, business 
savvy a must. 

---BUREAU REPORTER. Cover it all ina 
beautiful Virginia county. News, feature 
experience a must, photography 
helpful. 

---LAYOUT/PRODUCTION. Experienced 
desk person to continue prize-winning 
page design, handle copy, help coordi- 
nate zone Virginia/Tennessee editions. 


Specify your job interest with resume, 
non-returnable clips and idea of salary 
requirements to John Molley, Executive 
Editor, Bristol Herald Courier, 320 
Morrison Bivd., Bristol, VA/TN 24201. 
(No phone calls, please.) 





HOW TO LAND A JOB IN 
JOURNALISM- Editors who do the 
hiring give you invaluable tips in 
acclaimed new book. “A fun read that 
explains everything.” -- Jack Anderson. 
Send check or money order for $9.95 
(plus $2 postage and handling) to: 
Progressive Marketing Promotions, 
National Press Building, Suite 2032, 
Washington, DC 20045. 


IMMEDIATE OPENINGS 





Daily newspaper in Zone 9, 38,000 
circulation and growing, requires: 


ASSISTANT MANAGING EDITORS, 
COPY EDITORS AND REPORTERS. 


Special challenge in unique locale 
demands outstanding professionals. 
Fax/mail resume to: (203) 849-1915 
Susan Ryan, Director of Research, 
Barry Persky & Co. Media Recruiters 
301 Merritt 7, Norwalk, CT 06851. 


IMMEDIATE OPENING for sports 
editor. 5,000 circulation daily in north- 
ern Michigan. 1-person department. 
Mac-equipped. Outdoor lifestyle. Call 
Rip. (616) 627-7144 








Large Texas Gulf Coast semi-weekly 
needs reporter/photographer. Must have 
college degree. Darkroom, paste-up 
helpful. Non-smoking office. Good pay. 
Send letter of application, resume, 
clips and references to Christopher 
Barbee, El Campo Leader-News, PO 
Box 1180, El Campo, TX 77437. Posi- 
tion opens March 30. 


NEWS EDITOR -- Small, aggressive, 
award-winning Zone 2 daily seeks editor 
with first-class rewrite, copy-editing 
and er skills. Clips, resume to Box 





4558, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for March 17, 1990 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





MANAGING EDITOR: Weekly communi- 
ty newspaper in rapidly growing South- 
ern California city seeks a managing 
editor to direct reporters and cover 
major beats. Duties include writing 
column and assisting the editor with 
editing, layout and editorials. Good 
benefits, including dental and 401k 
plans. Salary $10-$11 per hour. Please 
send resume, clips and references to: 
Mike Robison, Editor, The Rancho 
News, PO Box 237, Temecula, CA 
92390. 


MANAGING EDITOR 





Agribusiness broadsheet weekly based 
in Kansas City with 18-person editorial 
staff needs an experienced leader to 
oversee multifaceted industry coverage, 
develop staff, implement technology, 
and manage nonstaff resources. Share 
in budgeting, strategic planning. Rede- 
sign is pending. Trade/business publi- 
cation background not required. Send 
letter, resume and salary history to: 
Human Resources -- PKR, Vance 
Publishing, Box 2939, Shawnee 
Mission, KS 66201. 


MANAGING EDITOR 
In one of Alaska’s best locations. The 
Valdez Vanguard is looking for a 
seasoned reporter to be editor for one of 
the best weekly papers in the nation. 
Strong writing, layout, & copy editing 
skills essential. Send cover letter, 
resume & writing samples to: James 
Lynn Wolf, Publisher, Valdez Vanguard, 
Box 157, Valdez, AK 99686. 


NEWS EDITOR 

SE Washington 16,000-circulation 
daily needs news editor to direct 
talented reporting staff. We’re looking 
for enthusiastic and energetic candi- 
dates with previous supervisory experi- 
ence. Must have proven abilities in 
planning, organizing and content- 
editing of local news. Our solid news 
product enjoys a good reputation, our 
location offers a desirable place to live. 
Excellent salary and fringe benefits. 
Reply with resume, references, salary 
history and letter outlining your qualifi- 
cations to Personnel Manager, Walla 
Walla Union-Bulletin, PO Box 1358, 
Walla Walla, WA 99362. An Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 











OPENINGS - Entry-level opportunities 
at small daily in the Rockies. Need 
versitile, general assignment reporters 
with photo skilis. Clips and resumes to 
PO Box 370, Rawlins, WY 82301. No 
phone calls. 





POLITICAL WRITER. Experienced, 
ambitious reporter to cover Chicago City 
Hall and politics for a fast-growing 
suburban daily. This is a major oppor- 
tunity for the right person. Send resume 
and clips to Earl Moses, Metropolitan 
Editor, Pultizer Community Newspap- 
ers, Inc., 5959 S. Harlem Ave., Chica- 
go, IL 60638. 


REPORTER 





Respected business/consumer news 
magazine covering the furniture indus- 
try, cabinet shops, woodworking, is 
adding to staff. Starting salary mid to 
upper 20’s, competitive benefits, 
waterfront location in suburban 
Connecticut. Some travel required. You 
will need solid reporting skills and 
experience, and a commitment to being 
part of a team on a fast-growing national 
publication. Knowledge of woodworking 
helpful. Best assets are an interest in 
how businesses operate, an engaging 
writing style with news and features, 
and an ability to interpret trends for a 
diverse readership ranging from one- 
man shops to factories. Send resume 
and best clips to: lan C. Bowen, Editor, 
Woodshop News, 35 Pratt St., Essex, 
CT 06426. 


3 REPORTER 

Versatile, aggressive reporter who can 
make city government stories interest- 
ing and who can dig beyond the obvious 
needed for quality-oriented, award- 
winning Texas Gulf Coast 20,000 PM. 
Some daily experience preferred but 
will consider good internships, weekly 
experience or considerable work on 
college daily. Zone 6 preferred. Send 
resumes, Clips to Dee Mclihenny, 
Managing Editor, Brazosport Facts, 
Brazosport, TX 77531. 


REPORTERS/COPY EDITORS 
The Carroll County Times, part of the 
Landmark Communications group 
which is the parent company of the 
Norfolk Virginiari-Pilot, is seeking appl- 
icants for reporter and copy editor posi- 
tions. The Times, with a circulation of 
21,000, is based in Westminster, MD, 
about 30 miles northwest of Baltimore 
and 70 miles from Washington, D.C. 
This is a highly competitve news market 
that requires reporters and copy editors 
with energy and initiative. Send 
resume, clips or work samples to Sam 
Barnes, Editor, The Carroll County 
bees PO Box 346, Westminster, MD 








REPORTER 
Award-winning weekly seeking a hard- 
driving reporter who hates to get beat to 
cover urban area adjacent to D.C. Must 
be able to write crisp, compelling 
stories on deadline as well as in-depth, 
entreprenurial pieces to lead the paper. 
Some experience preferred. 

_ SPORTS EDITOR 
Aggressive, independent journalist 
needed to edit, write and design highly 
competitive sports section for two D.C. - 
area weeklies. 

Send resume and clips to: Judi Scioli, 
Almanac Newspapers, 9910 River Rd., 
Potomac, MD 20854. No calls. 


REPORTER, SPORTS 





We are looking for a j-school graduate 
whose passion for sports is almost as 
great as his/her love for reporting and 
writing. Bulk of time would be with 
sports staff on 7-day, 11,200 NW Ohio 
paper. Candidates from Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana preferred. Send letter, 
resume to: John Kauffman, Editor, The 
Advertiser-Tribune, PO Box 778, Tiffin, 
OH 44883. 


REPORTER 


The Southern Illinoisan, a 35,000 
circulation regional newspa~er needs 
an arts/entertainment reporter to cover 
music, drama and leisure activities in 
our area. The beat involves substantial 
coverage, but is not limited to cultural 
activities at Southern Illinois Universi- 
ty. The successful applicants will be 
responsible for generating news and 
features for a weekly Leisure section, 
plus daily coverage of such events. 
Send clips and resume to Tom Woolf, 
Metro Editor, The Southern Illinoisan, 
PO Box 2108, Carbondale, IL 62902. 


REPORTER 

Experienced reporter to cover robust 
communities for a small daily. We need 
someone who is skilled in interviewing, 
writing and layout and who can handle a 
camera. Candidates should have an 
understanding of small-town dynamics 
and interests, and be willing to live in 
one of the fastest —* healthiest 
regions in the country. Call Charles 
Freeman at (714) 849-4586. 








_ SPORTS COPY EDITOR 
Quality-conscious Northwest AM daily 
needs an experienced sports copy editor 
who meets high standards and tight 
deadlines. Strong editing, headline and 
design skills are essential. Send a 
letter, resume and clips to Jeff Jordan, 
Sports Editor, The Spokesman-Review 
and Spokane Chronicle, PO Box 2160, 
Spokane, WA 99210-1615. 


SPORTS EDITOR 

The Newport Daily News seeks a sports 
editor. The person we hire will lead a 
four person team in producing the most 
exciting sports section possible. Our 
sports pages must go far beyond the 
routine to include coverage of interna- 
tional sailing and championship tennis 
while reporting on high school, college 
and professional sports. The sports 
editor is responsible for developing this 
coverage and for layout and design of 
the section. The person we select will 
be skilled in using graphics and color 
and will write a column. Ability is more 
important than experience, but this is 
not a job for a beginner. We expect to 
become the best small daily in New 
England. Tell us how you can heip. 
Send a letter, resume and clips to David 
B. Offer, Editor, The Newport Daily 
News, 101 Malbone Rd., Newport RI 
a Deadline March 27. No phone 
calls, 








Sports Editor - Develop young talent on 
award-winning 23,000 p.m. with staff 
of four. Great news town in vibrant and 
beautiful western Massachusetts. Send 
resume/tearsheets to Robert Unger, 
Editor, Transcript-Telegram, 120 Whit- 
ing Farms Road, Holyoke, MA 01040. 


Sports Editor. Supervisorial/reporting 
position, covering local sports for twice- 
weekly Central Coast newspaper. Night, 
weekend work. Applicant needs 4 years 
experience as reporter or 2 as editor, 
camera, dependable car. Gas allowance 
and benefits. Send resumes, clips and 
salary needs to Jerry Bunin, Box 460, 
Arroyo Grande, 93421, CA. 








Staff writer sought by Illinois Times, an 
independent alternative newsweekly in 
Springfield. Aggressive, industrious 
reporter, who can unearth stories other 
don’t see, wanted to cover a variety of 
news in lively and in-depth fashion. 
Send resume, clips, and references to 
Donald Sevener, Illinois Times, Box 
3524, Springfield, IL 62708. 


TECHNICAL EDITOR 
Full-time slot in publication department 
on large rural development project in 
Egypt. Ten years professional editing, 
desktop publishing experience. Deve- 
loping country experience, middle east 
preferred. Arabic preferred. Excellent 
salary and benefits. Send resume and 
writing samples to Box 4560, Editor & 
Publisher. 








THIS WEEK 


THE MID-WEEK MEDIA MONSTER 


The Mid-Week Media Monster is on the 
se to snare strong writers for the 

hisWeek neighborhood zone sections, 
- 900,000 distribution. ThisWeek 
wants writers who are hunting for a 
challenging position with a section that 
is expanding its coverage. 


Ammunition needed for the job targets 
writing, editing, interviewing and page 
making. Applicants must have bagged a 
journalism degree. Four years experi- 
ence in publications is preferred. 


The tame or faint-of-heart need not 
apply. But if you have your sights on a 
responsible position with a stable 
company that offers a competitive 
salary and big-game benefits, send your 
resume and writing samples to: 


The Houston Chronicle, PO Box 4260, 
Suite 445, Houston, Texas 77210. 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 





The Cape Girardeau (MO.) News Guar- 
dian has immediate openings for a news 
editor and a general assignment repor- 
ter. Send cover letter, resume and clips 
to Danny Vandergriff, Managing Editor, 
Cape Girardeau News Guardian, 3 West 
Park Village, Cape Girardeau, MO 
63701. 





The Duluth News-Tribune, a Knight- 
Ridder newspaper, is seeking a copy 
editor who is an accomplished word- 
smith; can produce sharp headlines; 
design attractive, reader-friendly pages 
and news packages; and work well 
under tight deadlines. Candidates will 
have at least two years’ experience. The 
News-Tribune is a 62,000 AM (85,000 
Sunday) in beautiful Northeastern 
Minnesota. Send resumes and clips to 
Jody Cox, Managing Editor, Duluth 
News-Tribune, 424 W. First St., 
Duluth, MN 55802. 





Unique opportunity for creative copy 
editors: Copley Newspapers is forming a 
central bureau for editing wire and 
regional copy, designing graphics, and 
eventually producing common pages for 
three Chicago area daily newspapers. 
Top pay for news desk veterans whose 
editing skills can bring the chaotic 
world scene clearly into focus, who have 
a flair for creating eye-catching 
graphics, and who welcome the chal- 
lenge of a new, exciting news editing 
concept. Send letter of interest and 
resume to John Russell, 101 S. River 
St., Aurora, IL 60506. 











Silence is the only 
phenomenon today that 
is useless. It cannot 

be exploited. 

Max Picard 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for March 17, 1990 
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WORK IN BERLIN? 


Eastern Europe Times seeks editor-in- 
chief for daily business newsletter from 
Berlin. Very high pay and stock options 
for senior business news writer. Need 
ability to guide correspondents in many 
cities, make copy bright, vivid. Non- 
smoker. Rush resume to Spencer, 3815 
Rodman St. NW A13, Washington, DC 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


FREELANCE 


PRODUCTION/TECH 





WASHINGTON DC REPORTERS 
With creativity, drive and several years 
of hard news experience to cover 
Washington, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania. 
Send clips, letter and resume to Rem 
Rieder, Managing Editor, States News 
Service, 1333 F St., NW, Washington, 
DC 20004. EOE. 


WHY IN THE WORLD? 





Of all places, why Anderson, S.C.? 
Because you're tired of cookie-cutter 
newspapers. Sure, we’re committed to 
the highest standards, prize-winning 
projects and hard work. But we’re just 
as committed to splashy color pages~ 
bold graphics and having fun. We're the 
40,000 circulation Anderson 
Independent-Mail, one of the south- 
east’s fastest growing newspapers. 
We're building an applicant file and 
also have two current openings: news 
desk and features desk page designers/ 
copy editors. What do you need? Talent, 
a college degree and a disdain for 
boring newspapers. Beautiful university 
area on major lake in view of the 
Smokies. Send a resume and Clips; 
we'll send you a newspaper. T. Wayne 
Mitchell, Vice President and Editor, 
Anderson Independent-Mail, Box 
2507, Anderson, SC 29622. 





Weekend editor needed for growing 
eastern NC daily. Duties include staff 
and wire copy editing, front page layout. 
Good hours, top pay. Resume, clips, 
teersheets to Richard Whiting, Tele- 
gram, PO Box 1080, Rocky Mount, NC 
27802. 





Zone 2 capital city paper needs an 
ASSISTANT CITY EDI OR who is ready 
to join our talented news team. Our 
papers are growing and improving 
steadily, and we're looking for an idea 
person who can handle production, 
direct projects and offer guidance daily 
to young, enthusiastic reporters. An 
ideal candidate for this, our first city 
desk opening in three years, might be a 
former reporter who is now night editor 
of a small daily and wants to grow. Job 
requires night and some weekend work. 
Excellent pay and benefits. 

Box 4566, Editor & Publisher. 





WANTED: Experienced, dedicated desk 
person to work wire and/or rim at The 
Bakersfield Californian. News judge- 
ment, layout, word and people skills are 
needed. The Californian is a solid 
84,000 daily serving one of California’s 
most affordable cities. Excellent pay 
and benefits for the person who can 
make significant contribution to our 
effort. Minority applications welcomed. 
Send resume, work samples to AME 
Mike McNamara, PO Box 440, Bakers- 
field, CA 93302. 





FREELANCE 


CREDIT UNION WEEK 
Independent, aggressive weelky news 
tabloid pays $25 to $300 cash for tips, 
leads, articles on fast-growing CU 
industry. Operational trends, technical, 
marketing battles, legislative -- we want 
it all. FAX (407) 627-7335 or phone 
(407) 627-7330. 





A NEW LEASE ON LIFE 


_The York Daily Record, a 42,000-circulation daily gutsy enough to 
aim for perfection, has a 100-year lease on life - and a renewed 


determination to be the best. 


On March 3, the U.S. attorney general approved a joint operating 
agreement assuring that the Daily Record will continue as a morning 
newspaper in York County, a southeast Pennsylvania county 50 miles 
north of Baltimore, for at least 100 more years. 

Already we are producing a good newspaper. Now, thanks to the 
JOA, we will have the resources to produce a great newspaper, one 
that finds the story behind the bull. 

We are building a staff of self-motivated, enterprising reporters 
and creative, meticulous editors. We uphold the highest standards of 
journalism. We have no sacred cows. We comfort the afflicted and 


tweak the status quo. 


We believe that a local newspaper must devote a vast amount of 
time and space to covering local news. We look at local issues in 
depth and give our staff the time to do the job right. 


York is a two-newspaper town, 


so we must push oursleves to be 


first. We love to beat the other paper. 

Reporters working here can expect feedback, lots of it. Editors 
produce a daily critique offering constructive criticism, a newsletter 
that offers up the best of the week and regular brown-bag lunches for 
reporters and editors to chat with sources about what we do right and 


wrong. 


We're looking for aggressive, competitive journalists who want to 


be challenged. 
Our openings: 


- PHOTO/GRAPHICS EDITOR: The ideal editor will have a gift 
for design, graphics and photography and the desire to be a manager. 
- ASSISTANT CITY EDITOR: Hard-charging individual who can spark a 
talented staff of reporters in covering spot news, enterprise pieces 


and features. 


- NIGHT COPY EDITOR/NEWS: Aggressive editor must be able to edit local 
and wire copy on deadline and display fanaticism concerning style, 


grammar and spelling. 


- SPORTS REPORTER: Well-rounded sports writer to cover primarily the 


Baltimore Orioles. 


- REPORTER: Clear, concise writer to fill a newly created general 


assignment position. 


Send letter, resume and clips to: Editor and Publisher Berl Schwartz, 1891 


Loucks Road, York, PA 17404. 





KNOW THE INSIDE SCOOP 

ON PRO WRESTLING? 
National tabloid newspaper is looking 
for a freelance columnist that will knock 
pro wrestling fans out of their seats! 
Serious, but slam-bam, coverage for 
America’s 20-million wrestling fans - 
interviews with the wrestlers, latest 
results of top matches nationwide and 
all the inside dope on the fightin’ and 
the feudin’. Mail replies to Box 4553, 
Editor & Publisher. 





MARKETING 


MARKETING DIRECTOR. Growing 
group of family-owned N.J. weekly 
newspapers seeks a dynamic, hands-on 
marketing director. Strong leadership, 
organizational skills, sales track record 
and ability to work well with people 
essential. Will work in a team approach 
with excellent advertising director. An 
outstanding opportunity in a fine area 
with good salary and benefits package. 
Please send resume, salary history and 
requirements to Roslyn Denard, General 
Manager, The Princeton Packet, Inc., 
PO Box 350, Princeton, NJ 08542. 








True vision is always 
twofold. It involves 
emotional comprehensions 
as well as physical 
perception. 


Ross Parmenter 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER sought for The Mail 
Tribune, a 30,000 - circulation Dow 
Jones/Ottaway newspaper in Southern 
Oregon/Northern California that 
emphasises photo display and graphic 
presentation. We're looking for a shoo- 
ter who excels in color photography, 
sports coverage and news features to 
work on a four-person photo staff. Daily 
newspaper experience preferred, but 
will look at talented rookies. Send cover 
letter, resume and portfolio of 20 - 40 
slides to Gina Meyer, Human Resources 
Manager, The Mail Tribune, PO Box 
1108, Medford, OR 97501. Deadline 
March 21. 








PRODUCTION/TECH 


ASSISTANT SHIFT SUPERVISOR 
MAILROOM 


The Charlotte Observer (a Knight- 
Ridder newspaper) is looking for an 
assistant shift supervisor for our morn- 
ing publication. Mailroom background 
and experience with Hall Stackers and 
Muller inserting equipment heipful. 
Position offers competitive salary and 
benefits, plus potential for advance- 
ment. Send resume to: Gary Woody, 
Printing and Packaging Manager, The 
Charlotte Observer, PO Box 32188, 
Charlotte, NC 28332. An EOE/M/F. 





PRESS FOREPERSON 
(Night Operations) 


The Sarasota Herald-Tribune (FL) is 


seeking a “hands on” night shift fore- 


person to manage and direct press oper- 
ations. The selected individual will be 
responsible for operating two 8-unit 
metroliner presses with a press crew of 
approximately 15. 


We are a New York Times Company 
Regional newspaper with a strong 
product in a Florida growth market. 


A minimum of 5 years supervisory 
experience in a daily press operation is 
a must. 


If you are a highly skilled and profes- 
sional manager, we would be most 
interested in talking with you. 


Submit resume, including salary history 


to: 
PRESS MANAGER 
Sarasota Herald-Tribune 
Drawer 1719 
Sarasota, FL 34230 
E.O.E. 





PRESSROOM MANAGER 


Rapidly growing midwestern 
commercial/newspaper printing plant 
needs high quality oriented individual 
with minimum 5 years experience. Posi- 
tion to direct 3 shifts on Goss Commun- 
ity, including darkroom and stripping. 
Must be strong in training, press proce- 
dures, waste controi, and equipment 
knowledge. Located in small dynamic 
resort community. Excellent salary and 
benefits. Please send resume to: Opera- 
tions Manager, Steuben Printing 
yr PO Box 180, Angola, Indiana 
46703. 





COMPUTER SERVICES 


THE LEXINGTON HERALD-LEADER, a 
Knight-Ridder property, needs a 
Production Systems Manager to manage 
the PC network staff and to keep the 
Atex production computer system at 
maximum productivity. 


Computer science or related degree and 
two years experience on Atex system 
preferred. Proven problem solving and 
management abilities required. 


Send resume including salary history to 
Mel Caswell, Director of Technology/ 
Information Services, Lexington Herald- 
Leader, 100 Midland Avenue, Lexing- 
ton, KY 40508. 

EOE M/F 


PRODUCTION 








EXPERIENCED PRESSPERSON 
8-Unit Goss Metro Press. Excellent 
opportunity with 49,000 daily located 
in beautiful, coastal NC. Good salary 
and excellent benefits package. For 
more info cal Beverly Jurgensen, 
Wilmington Star News, (919 
343-2280. A New York Times 








PRINTING PRODUCTION MANAGER 
4 color web offset newspaper plant has 
opening for experienced night produc- 
tion manager. Responsibilities include 
scheduling, pm control, staffing 
requirement. Growth potential for dedi- 
cated individual. N.S.D. Printing Corp., 
(516) 484-3300 or FAX resume (516) 
484-6749. 





PRODUCTION DIRECTOR 


The Daily Record, a Zone 2 AM daily 
with circulation of 60,000 plus, seeks a 
director experienced in all phases of 
production. This is a high profile posi- 
tion suited for the seasoned production 
professional. Individual must meet the 
challenge of producing a quality, on- 
time product in a highly competitive 
market. Knowledge of MAN Roland 
press and experience in budgeting, 
labor negotiations and union environ- 
ment helpful. 


Personal interviews may be scheduled 
in Hershey, PA if applicant is attending 
the American East Convention. Please 
call Ramona Rowe, Director of Person- 
nel, Morristown Newspapers Inc., at 
(201) 428-8900. 
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HELP WANTED 
PROMOTION 


We're looking for a bright, creative 
minded, promotion manager who has 
newspaper marketing and promotion 
savvy to build a promotion department 
from scratch. We're currently installing 
a new Goss Colorliner press and state of 
the art production facility that will soon 
help us to produce one of the best look- 
ing newspapers in America. We're also 
celebrating our 175th year. In addition 
to leading the charge in all these cele- 
brations we need you to help our ad, 
circulation and editorial departments 
promote and better market their 
products. If you're ready for this exciting 
and challenging opportunity send a 
letter telling us about yourself and your 
accomplishments to: 

The Publisher, The Repository, PO Box 
9901, Canton, Ohio 44711-9901 


PROMOTION PROJECTS MANAGER 











Southern CT Newspapers, Inc. has an 
opening for a talented copywriter to 
develop promotional projects from 
inception to final product. Responsibili- 
ties include copywriting, scheduling 
ads and assisting in long range promo- 
tion planning. Minimum 3 years previ- 
ous promotions experience at a news- 
paper or other media company desired. 
Send resume, salary requirements and 
a sample of your work to HR Coordina- 
tor, SCNI, 75 Tresser Bivd., Stamford, 
CT 06904. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 


PR JOBS. Twice-monthly listing tracks 
current Calif. openings in PR. $30 for 3 
months. For free sample, mail SASE to 
Calif. Communications Connection, PO 
Box 186, Carmichael, CA 95609. 








Classified 


POSITIONS 


WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Bottom-Line expert can be your 
publisher/GM. Daily, weekly, TMC. 
Strong marketing, people skills. Stable 
non-drinker, community leader. Confi- 
dence assured. Box 4527, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Experienced manager and editor with 
media entrepreneur background seeks 
right opportunity as weekly publisher, 
Zone 1 or 2. Box 4564, Editor & 
Publisher, 


Senior manage, of New York-based 
$100M consuvner magazine seeks 
a management position with New 

ngland newspaper company. Prior 
background in newspapers with experi- 
ence in ad negotiation and acquisitions. 
Ivy MBA with entrepreneurial drive 
seeking new challenge. Please respond 
to Box 4514, Editor & Publisher. 


VALUABLE RESOURCE AVAILABLE 

















Highly successful marketer of newspap- 
ers and magazines including senior 
management positions in major market 
newspapers and national magazines. 
Creative abilities include creation and 
production of award winning TV 
commercials and presentation films. 
Extensive experience managing large 
budgets and staffs plus long working 
relationships with the senior manage- 
ment of many daily newspapers. Desires 
a challenging management position in 
the media or an industry related 
company. Interested .parties please 
reply. Box 4556, Editor & Publisher. 





strong. 








... Where newspaper 
people meet and 


strike a match! 
Find your editor, advertising manager, 
artist, sales representative, circulation 
manager, public relations or production 
person with an ad in Editor & Publisher. 
We reach the working journalists you 
want to reach, every week . . . 113,000 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19 Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011 
212 675-4380 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





ADVERTISING 


EDITORIAL 








Due to pending JOA, Advertising Direc- 
tor for a mid-sized daily with a major 
TMC is available. Experience in both 
dailies and weeklies. Gannett/Knight- 
Ridder trained. Has Extensive experi- 
ence in competitive markets. BA 
degree. 


If you hire this individual, there is no 
fee. His present employer has paid our 
fee. If interested in obtaining more 
information, please contact: 


GOOD NEWS 

Suite 245 North 
Alpine Center 
Bettendorf, 1A 52722 


Experienced General Manager, Ad 
Director, Ad Sales, Production. Phone 
John (214) 893-4856. 








National Acct. exec, currently employ- 
ed, seeks sales/management position 
outside NYC Metro area. 7 years experi- 
ence with MBA. Box 4548, Editor & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


ABLE circulator seeks TOTAL control of 
circulation at small daily. Decade with 
5 years as director. Reply to Box 4535, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Multi-experienced 25+ years circula- 
tor. Strong in sales, leader. Box 5302, 
Orange, CA 92613 (714) 774-1995. 


DATA PROCESSING 


DATA PROCESSING PROFESSIONAL 
Seeking career opportunity in Data 
Processing, Production, or Financial 
Department. Knowledgeable of most 
areas of newspapers and anxious to util- 
ize my skills, experience and back- 
ground. Offer several years of manage- 
ment and a strong technical back- 
ground on wide variety of computers 
and software. Qualifications include 17 
years in Data Processing, 12 years of 
newspaper experience a 8 years in 
management. Extensive experience on 
Sil systems, Collier-Jackson software, 
PC’s and all areas of accounting and 
finance. For more information please 
contact: Jim Clement (512) 643-9078. 


EDITORIAL 


12 years in news, features, politics, 
sports; can write, spell, edit and relate; 
multiple civic & journalism awards; 
know layout, design, photography, 
hiring, management & value. 

Box 4537, Editor & Publisher. 


A creative, experienced Managing 
Editor (newspaper, magazine) seeks 
Zone 4 post to begin Fall 90. M.A. Box 
4557, Editor & Publisher. 























Book Review Editor - Experienced 
generalist capable of producing high 
quantity of quality reviews, interviews 
and trend pieces. Can help integrate 
book-related features into all areas of 
the paper. Keen eye for the new talent 
or important book. Seeks challenge of 
creating or expanding book coverage for 
enterprising paper. Member NBCC. 
Box 4518, Editor & Publisher 


CREATIVITY 
Scads of it. Available on a daily basis 
when you hire this award-winning, 
results-driven, Editor and Publisher. 
10+ years experience in top manage- 
ment. Call me at (212) 496-8144. 


Experienced, talented, pop-rock music 
writer with medium size paper wants to 
shed dual role as beat reporter to devote 
energies solely to entertainment arti- 
cles. Let me improve your paper. 


Box 4547, Editor & Publisher. 


Experienced writer seeks features and/ 
or arts and entertainment position with 
medium daily or promotions depart- 
ment with arts organization. Clips and 
references available. Prefer Zones 1, 2 











or 5. 
Write to: PO Box 97, Fayette, QH 
43521. 





REPORTER with wire-service experi- 
ence seeks job on midsize daily. Excel- 
lent writer, versatile. Call Paul at (518) 
785-3192. 


SPORTS WRITER/DESKMAN 





With 6 years professional and full time 
experience seeks position on mid to 
large sized daily. | have solid creden- 
tials and references, and also pagina- 
tion, page design and layout skills. 
Looking for new challenge and oppor- 
tunity to work in good sports market. 
Call Bill at (816) 232-7302. 


Washington journalist seeks reporting/ 
writing job on quality daily or magazine. 
Seasoned newsman; speciality is 
feature writing. Relocation no problem. 
Box 4526, Editor & Publisher. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 














Color scanner operator with pre-press 
and supervisory experience seeks chal- 
lenging change. 20 years newspaper 
production experience. Self-motivated 
with good ———o? skills. Reply to 
Box A861, Editor & Publisher. 


Experienced production manager seeks 
position in Northern New England. 
Strong in prep and comp. Call Jim at 
(715) 382-4263. 








% 
MASK, e 


E&P Employment Zone Chart 


Use zone number to indicate location 
without specific identification 
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Computer censorship on a college campus 


By Michael R. Smith 


From Annapolis in the East to San 
Diego in the West, censorship is prev- 
alent on college campuses. 

When College Media Advisers and 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation meets March 21 for its 12th 
Annual College Press Convention in 
New York, new reports of censorship 
will be one of the topics discussed. 

Recent examples include the U.S. 
Naval Academy objection to a parody 
of Playboy, which did not include 
nude pictures but satirized the adult 
magazine concept by showing bare- 
chested male models and a woman in 
a camouflage jacket. 

At San Diego’s University of Cali- 
fornia campus, ground crews dis- 
posed of stacks of the student news- 
paper as if the papers were trash. 

Then, in the small town of Barnes- 
ville, Ga., Gordon College closed 
down a thriving journalism program 
and laboratory newspaper and 
replaced it with a newswriting course. 

Here is the story from Barnesville. 
About three years ago, Gordon, a 
small, two-year college, received a 
half-million-dollar federal grant to 
develop programs to attract more stu- 
dents. Between Atlanta and Macon, 
Gordon is one of 34 colleges in Geor- 





(Smith taught English and journal- 
ism at Gordon College from January 
1988 to June 1989. He is now an assis- 
tant professor of mass communication 
at Lycoming College, Williamsport, 
Pa., and adviser of The Lycourier stu- 
dent newspaper.) 


TE Tel Tal ivelem le): ee 
SM&N HLIM LSUYls 39 


Get your copy of 


- Australia’s big marketing, advertising and 
media magazine. 

Each fortnight you'll benefit from Ad News’ in- 
cisive reporting on Australasian events, oppor- 
tunities and trends which could help or affect your 
business. 








| To: Ad News, 17-21 Bellevue Street, 

|. _ Surry Hills, N.S.W., 2010, Australia —_| 
YES! Please send me AD NEWS for one 

| s year - 26 issues. | enclose my 

| bankdraft in Australian currency for Aust. $128. | 

| Name: 

| Address: 

















gia’s University System. President 
Jerry Williamson hopes enrollment 
will soar enough to justify four-year 
status and an expansion of his school. 
About $45,000 of the $500,000 grant 
was earmarked to develop a journal- 
ism program, including a computer 
laboratory with desktop publishing 
capability. By late December 1988, 
Gordon had purchased about $22,000 
worth of Apple Macintosh comput- 
ers, a State-of-the-art laser printer and 
hundreds of dollars of software. 
Before long, students were publishing 
the Generally Speaking newspaper. 
The name is a reference to the Gordon 
Generals, the school mascot. 





dents were involved to make it practi- 
cal to continue. When the program 
folded, more than 30 students were 
majors. 


As the spring quarter wound down 
last year, the Macintosh computers 
were moved to public relations, 
where a printing office was located. 
The school fired its printing supervi- 
sor and reassigned her assistant, a 
woman who had worked at Gordon 
for more than 25 years, to house- 
keeping. Soon public relations was 
using the Macintosh computers to 
prepare slick college brochures, once 
the work of the printing office and not 
exactly the kind of activity intended 





Dr. Mary Jean Simmons, the person responsible for 
administering the $500,000 federal grant at Gordon, 
told me the newspaper was not funded again because 
of news stories about poor campus lighting and a 
locked gate which prevented students from walking 
from a side road onto campus. 





Before the Macs arrived, a student 
won first place in the junior college 
division of a newswriting contest 
sponsored by Georgia College Press 
Association. In early 1989, using the 
Macs, the student newspaper won 
five awards, two first-place ones, 
from GCPA. Three journalism stu- 
dents, two of whom were editors of 
Generally Speaking, won scholar- 
ships to study journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. David Shapiro, 
now a student at Georgia College, 
organized a national group for hand- 
icapped journalists while he studied at 
Gordon and is expected to address the 
Atlanta Press Club this year on the 
progress of his group. 

Despite the success of this program 
and the superb lab, Dr. Williamson 
chose not to fund it as a full-time 
operation for 1989-90, yet in a March 
31, 1989, article published in the Grif- 
fin Daily News, the daily nearest Gor- 
don, Williamson said, “We’re very 
pleased with the progress that this 
program has made. This program is 
designed to give our students practi- 
cal journalism experience. It’s not 
enough to teach our students out of a 
book; we want to show them how the 
theories they learn apply in the real 
world.” 


Although the school said 20 majors 


would make the program succeed, 
Dr. Williamson said not enough stu- 





by the federal grant. 

In 1989, those computers were used 
by faculty to prepare many of the 
grievances filed against Dr. William- 
son in early June, just days after Wil- 
liamson’s quote appeared in the Grif- 
fin newspaper. Eleven faculty mem- 
bers cited problems with evaluations, 
compensation, tenure, employee 
harassment and other problems. 

In February this year, the Univer- 
sity of Georgia Board of Regents 
reviewed the grievances and voted 8- 
3 to renew Dr. Williamson’s contract 
despite an unfavorable recommenda- 
tion from a regents’ office review 
team ordered to investigate the griev- 
ances. 

Dr. Larry Fennelly of nearby 
Macon College once said his student 
newspaper is in desperate need of the 
kind of lab Gordon once operated, but 
his school was not the fortunate 
recipient of a federal windfall. 

Gordon Dean James Richards 
admits that the Macintosh equipment 
is not being used for formal instruc- 
tion, but noted students and faculty 
have access to the machines. 

“If the goal of the grant was totally 
for education, obviously that goal 
hasn’t been achieved,” he said. 

Dr. Williamson refused to com- 
ment for this article. 

However, the dean says that the 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Use this handy order form to order: 
1990 EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE (Published Oct., 1989) 
1989 EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEAR BOOK (Published may, 1989) 
Please send me: 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE 
Exclusive data on U.S. and Canadian newspaper markets. 
_}) 1990 Edition $70 per copy: (| Bulk orders 5 or more $63.00 each 
(U.S. and Canada) $90 per copy outside U.S. & Canada ee 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEARBOOK - Encyclopedia of the newspaper industry. 


_] 1989 Edition $70 per copy (J Bulk orders 5 or more $63.00 each __— 
(U.S. and Canada) $90 per copy outside U.S. & Canada Number of 


Name 
Company 
Nature of Business 


Address Ste./Apt. 


2 ree SS YS 
Payment must accompany Market Guide and Year Book orders. 


New York State residents add applicable sales tax. 





Editor & Publisher 
Circulation Department 


11 West 19th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011-4234 








E&P and ANPA/TEC 


always a winning combination to reach hot prospects 
at the biggest buying event of the year! 


ANFPA Technical Exposition and Conference Sa Las Vegas, Nevada June 16-20, 1990. 


Las Vegas with its bright, lights, excitement and stimulating night life, promises to be a very successful 
location for this year’s ANPA/TEC Show, June 16-20. To assist in your successful sales efforts before, during 
and after the show, advertise in E&P’s three special show issues and increase traffic at your booth and 
bottom-line sales for your company. 


E&P’s Pl anning Issue-May 19 This issue, published a month before the main event, 

is a favorite among conference attendees. Printed in the form of a pullout section within the regular 

E&P issue, it is used by our readers to plan their convention time. Within the Planning Issue are list- 

ings of exhibitors and details on what they plan to exhibit. There is also editorial emphasis on “what's 
new” in the industry and what special or interesting products can be expected at the show. Your ad here will reach 
high-quality prospects who plan their time carefully and will therefore ensure high-quality traffic at your exhibit. 
SPECIAL OFFER — Find out about our “Exhibitor's Personal Memo” offer for the Planning Issue! It’s a new feature 
designed to bring manufacturers and buyers closer together. Call your local E&P ad rep and get all the details! 


DEADLINES: Space —May4 Ad Material —-May7 


E&P’s Confer ence Issue — J une 16 This “at the show” issue will not only reach 

important prospects at the ANPA/TEC but will also reach those E&P subscribers who couldn’t make it 

to the show or who are influential in making the final decisions on what to buy on the recommendations 

of those who attended the conference. This double exposure gives your advertising message impact and 
added mileage at a time when the minds of the entire newspaper industry are at the height of the “shopping mode”. 
The NEWS/TECH environment of this issue provides the ideal showcase for your products and enhances your ad 
message with the conference attendees and at newspaper plants and offices around the country. 


DEADLINES: Space—June1 Ad Material —June4 


E&P’s Post Conference Issue — J une 23 Your ad in this issue serves to welcome 
your prospects home the very next week after the conference. Your ad will act as a “sales call” 
follow-up to your sales efforts at the conference and leave a strong impression on the minds of the 
returning attendees; plus—the immediacy of the editorial will create an atmosphere for your ad that 
will provide exhibit recall and move the readers to take action! The editorial in this issue will focus on the highlights 
of the convention and re-caps the many seminars and meetings. This issue is the right setting for your ad to impress 
those prospects and decision makers who did not attend the conference but who need to know what you have to 


offer in the way of new products and services. DEADLINES: Space—June13 Ad Material—June 15 


DON’T GAMBLE WITH YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLARS— 
Get maximum exposure and advertising benefits by placing your ad in all three 
E&P ANPA/TEC SHOW ISSUES! 


Sales Offices 


New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Toronto 
212 - 675 - 4380 312-641-0041 213 + 382 - 6346 415 -421°7950 416 - 833 - 6200 


ii] Editor & Publisher 7 4) «. 


11 West 19th Street, New York, NY 10011-4234 ANPA Bureau 
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And it’s earned 


Tribune recognition as Scripps 
Howard’s 1989 leader in meeting a news- 


ers, room goal of increasing “keepers” 


-SaVv 
tips, calen- 


dars, movie reviews, and how-tos are 


NEWSPAPERS 
DELIVERING TOTAL QUALITY 


is worth reading today. 
ale SCRIPPS HOWARD 


At Scripps Howard, we believe a 
newspaper worth keeping for tomorrow 


some very busy lives 
throughout the paper. 


Time 


Daily clip-and-save items in The 
Albuquerque Tribune give readers useful § The 
information they can keep, long after 

travel 

Providing “news you can use” has 

made The Trib a day-in, day-out part of 


they've set the paper down. 
save” logo to make them easy to spot 


graphics, and often with a “clip-and - 
and save. 


money-savers, recipes, 
presented in boxes, with informative 



































